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OHIO IN EIGHTEEN HUNDRED THIRTY- | 


EIGHT. 


STATE INSTITUTIONS: MINERAL TREASURES: AGRI- 
CULTURAL WEALTH. 


In the first number of this magazine, 
under the above-written caption, was giv- 
en some account of the origin, progress 
and present state, of the internal improve- 
ments of Ohio, with remarks on the agri- 
cultural and mineral features of the State, 
her literary statistics of the past year, 
a general statement of the operations of 
her old common school system, and an ab- 
stract of her new common school law. 
The writer now proceeds to fulfill the 
promise then made, of giving in the 
present number of the Hesperian, in con- 
tinuation of the View or Oxto, some ac- 
count of the humane institutions, mineral 
treasures, agricultural wealth, and man- 
ufacturing enterprise of the State. It was 
his intention to have given to the last- 
named subject, more space than it will now 
receive. But his applications for infor- 
mation where he had no data to refer to, 
were in some cases wholly unsuccessful, 
and in all less satisfactorily answered than 
was desirable. He is enabled, however, 
to present at considerable length and with 
much correctness, the manufacturing sta- 
tistics of several of the most important 
points in, the State; and from these some 
idea, general but by no Means uninterest- 
ing or unimportant, may be formed with 
respect to this branch of the industry and 
enterprise of Ohio. 


VOL. I -—NO. II. 


This State has adopted the policy of 
placing all her public buildings at the Seat 
of Government. Independent of other 
considerations, this is wise and fortunate, 
as it brings her humane and other institu- 
tions for a great part of the year under the 
immediate observation and inspection of 
the Governor, and the members of the 
General Assembly. Abuses, when any 
exist, can thus be at once detected, wants 
supplied without a prejudicial delay, and 
such improvements made from time to 
time, as observation may suggest and ex- 
perience sanction. The permanent Me- 
tropolis of the State, in whose selection 
centralness of position was every thing, 
and considerations of commercial import- 
ance or manufacturing facilities nothing, 
is thus greatly, but with nothing more 
than justice, benefitted and _beautified. 
Our present public buildings, independent 
of the State-House and Public Offices, are 
a Penitentiary, a Lunatic Asylum, and an 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. All these 
are large and commodious structures, of 
much architectural beauty, and gre@t inte- 
rior convenience; and each shall be descrie 
bed hereafter, in connection with a brief 
notice of the institution to which it belongs. 
The State has exhibited a truly praise- 
worthy liberality with regard to the erec- 
tion of these edifices, and shown a sympa- 
thy for the mute, the blind, and the luna- 
tic, which will redound to her honor over 
the whole christian world. She at the 
very outset of her career caught up, with 
the enterprising spirit of New York and 


‘Pennsylvania, the humane disposition of 
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Massachusetts and Connecticut: and she | Penitentiary. 





[June, 





At sunrise every morn- 





has, while yet in her infancy, set an ex-| ing, the bolts of the cells are draw n, and 


ample of christian enlightenment and ex- 
alted humanity, which her sister common- | 
wealths of the Mississippi Valley cannot | 
two soon or too closely imitate. 

The present buildings of the Ohio Peni- 


the prisoners marched out to their different 
| workshops. Twenty minutes are allowed 
‘them for the purpose ‘of eating their meals; 
land with the e xception of this, there 
is no cessation in their labors from the 


tentiary were commenced in the year 1834, | morning commencement till sunset in the 


and are now nearly completed. The 
whole structure has been pronounced, by | 
gentlemen who have visited ali the princi- 
pal Penitentiaries of the United States, su- 
perior to any other in the Union. The | 
entire building presents a southern front 
of four hundred and fifty-six feet, this lat- | 
ter being the extent of the main structure, 
and two hundred feet each that of the 
wings. ‘These extend east and west in a 
right light, are three stories (about forty- 
five feet) high, and are surmounted by a 
battlement. They are forty-two feet deep 
in the clear, and each contains a block of 
cells one hundred and sixty feet long and | 
twenty wide. These cells range in five | 
tiers one above another, opening to the 
front on either side of the block, thirty- | 
five in a range on each front, or three | 
hundred and fifty in each block. Access 
to the cells above the lower tier, is had 
only bya single narrow stairway at either 
end, which communicates with a gallery, 
extending around the entire block, for each 
tier. These galleries are supported by 
cast iron anchors, and firmly secured by 
wrought iron railings. The main or cen- 
ter building projects from the wings about | 
thirty feet, and is elevated one story above 
them. In this are the apartments of the 
warden and officers; and directly in their 
rear, communicating by a wide hall, is the 
office of the keeper. 


rior of both may at all times be inspected. 
The whole structure is built of cut lime- 
stone, of the most durable kind.—The 
prisonyard, in the rear, is five hundred 
feet square, and surrounded by a thick 
wall of hammered limestone twenty-five 
feet in height. ‘The work-shops for the 
prisoners are ranged on three sides of the 
square about eighty feet from the wall. 
The guard-houses are four in number, and 
situated on each corner of this wall. 


|sunrise the next morning. 
iments of the convicts to and from their 


| stroke of a bell. 
branches, such as coopering, tubmaking, 


From this room, | 
which separates the two wings, the inte- | 


evening, at which time each is marched 
‘to his ‘solitary cell, there to remain till 
The move- 


work, are all by platoons, with locked step. 
At their meals ‘they are arranged front to 
back, and begin and leave ‘off by the 
The various mechanical 


smithing, carpentering, tailoring, shoema- 


| king, and- -so-forth, are carried on within 


\the walls of the Penitentiary; and many 


'of the fabrics turned out are distinguished 


for their finish and durability. Besides 


this, numbers of the convicts are every year 


‘hired out in bands of from ten to a hun- 


‘dred, to clear land in the vicinity of the 


capital, chop cordwood, and work on the 
public buildings. The charge for such is 


‘at the rate of from thirty-seven to fifty 


cents per day for a common laborer, and 


from fifty-six to seventy-five cents per day 
for a skillful mechanie. 
hitherto been a tax upon the people, the 
Penitentiary will from this time forth be 
|the source of a handsome revenue to the 


Though it has 


State. The cash earnings for the three 
|years since the present prison has been 
occupied, are as follows: In 1835, $6,373; 
|in 1836, $19,863; in 1837, $43,065. This 
is exclusive of 67,330 days’ work done 
by the convicts, during the time, on the 
prison buildings within the walls.— 
The aggregate earnings of the convicts 
| for the past year, were $21,317 more than 
the expenses proper of the prison! The 
whole number of prisoners confined on 
‘the first day of December last, was three 
hundred and ninety-two, being an increase 
of seventy-eight upon the number confined 
(on the same day of the preceding year. 
| Of these three hundred and ninety-two, 
‘two hundred and fifty are white males, 
|thirty-eight colored males, one white fe- 
male, three colored females. According 


The discipline of the Penitentiary is | tothe annual report of the directors of the 


rigid, but productive of the most favorable 
results. No man is allowed to exchange 


a word with a fellow-prisoner, from the 
time he enters within the walls of the 


| Penitentiary, made to the legislature at its 
‘last session, there were one hundred and 
forty-five new convicts received into the 
prison during the year 1837. Of these, 
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thirty-three are natives of New-York, 

twenty-three of Pennsylvania, twenty-one | 
of Ohio, eleven of Virginia, eight of Eng- | 
land, five of Germany, four of Ireland, 

two of Wales, one each of France, Hol. 
land, and the West Indies. Sixteen other | 

States had the honor of giving birth to the | 
remainder, in the proportion of from one 
to seven. ‘There were forty-seven of the 
whole number convicted of grand larceny, | 

twenty of horse-stealing, eighteen of bur- | 
glary, eighteen of counterfeiting, eight 
of forgery, eight of robbery, five of man- 
slaughter, three of rape, two of murder in 
the second deree, one of bigamy, and one | 
of incest. ‘The number of convicts dis- 
charged during the year, by expiration of | 
sentence, commutation of time, and execu- 
tive pardon, was fifty-seven. The number 
of deaths was nine—one of remitting fe- | 
ver, one of measles, one of dropsy, one of 


debility from old age, one in a fit, two of | 


dysentery, and two of palpitation. 

The Lunatic Asylum isa very handsome | 
and capacious building, overlooking the 
City of Columbus from the distance of | 
about three-quarters of a mile. It is fine- | 
ly situated, and surrounded by ample | 
grounds, most of which are yet covered | 
with their natural forest-trees. The en- 
tire structure, including several out-build- 
ings in the rear, will be completed the | 
present summer; and it is expected that 
the asylum will be ready for the reception 
of patients early the coming fall. The 
following brief description of the size and 
extent of the principal edifice, is from the 
jast annual report of the board of direc- 
tors. ‘The center building is ninety-five 
feet eight inches in front, by forty-five 
feet six inches in depth; the wings recede 
from the center building twenty-five feet, 
and extending to the right and left, are 
ninety-nine feet nine inches in front, and | 
one hundred and nineteen feet two inches 


in the rear, by thirty-nine fect wide; ma- | 


king the whole structure to measure two | 
hundred and ninety-five feet two inches. 
The center is three stories and an attic in | 
height. It is ornamented in front with a 
portico supported by four lonic columns, 
standing upon a stone platform on a level | 
with the top of the basement story. The | 
columns are three feet eight inches in di- 
ameter, and eight diameters thirty minutes 
in height, including base and capital. The 
wings are of the same height with the | 
center building, except the attic story. 
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| The Asylum is constructed of brick, on a 


basement of cut limestone seven feet two 
inches in height; it contains one hundred 
and fifty- -three rooms, (exclusive of base- 
ment story), and will accommodate one 
‘hundred and twenty patients, with sepa- 
‘rate rooms, and all the officers and atten- 
dants who may be necessary.” 

The general plan of this institution is 
‘that of the Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, 
| Massachusetts. The better features of 
| several other asylums, however, enter in- 
}to its construction; and altogether it ap- 
| pears well calculated to subserve, in the 
highest degree, that purpose of christian 
| benev olence and humanity for which it is 
‘intended. That part of the basement un- 
lder the center edifice, contains the kitch- 
lens, and the washing, drying, and ironing 
_rooms. In those portions under the wings, 
are repositories for fuel, rooms for pro- 
vision-stores, and workshops for the occa- 
| sional employment in manual labor of such 
of the patients as may be in a condition to 
_be benefitted the reby. The greater part of 
| the main building is intended for the officers 
‘and domestics of ‘the institution, and conva- 
‘lescents. The wings are opened through- 
out their center, in each story, by halls four- 
teen feet wide, which communicate with 
‘the external air at each extremity by 
means of large windows. On either side of 
| these halls are ranged the apartments of the 
| insane, each of which is eight feet by ten 
|in size, intended for the accommodation of 
a single patient, and supplied with a bed 
and a permanent seat fixed in the angle of 
the walls. Each wing is to be warmed by 
'two furnaces placed in the basements; and 
‘and for the thorough ventilation of the 
| whole, the most ample provisions are 
‘made. The various apartments for the 
| patients are so finished as to be perfectly 
secure, without having the appearance of 
'being prisons. ‘The blessed light of Hea- 
ven is never to be denied the unfortunate 
‘lunatic, nor the sight of verdant meadows, 
or fr uitful-fields, or waving forests; and to 
‘his ears and his nostrils can come at all 
‘times, on the free and delicious air, the 
glad songs of birds, the rich fragrance of 
| flowers, and all the soothing hum of uni- 
i versal life. 

One of the greatest improvements in the 
‘medical and moral treatment of the in- 
| sane, undoubtedly consists in the judicious 
separation of the patients into distinct 
classes, according to the grades of their 
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disease. “This great object,” say the di- | ' the institution will be ready carly in the 
rectors, “ will be accomplished in the Lu- | coming fall to go into f full ope ration. 
natic Asylum of Ohio in the most perfect! The main building of the Deaf and 
manner. Each hall in the wings will Dumb Asylum is a handsome and conven- 
have a separate stairway, leading into an ient structure, eighty feet front by fifty 
outer court-yard containing about one- feet deep, and three stories high. It 
third of an acre. To and from these | contains rooms enough, and has ‘all. the 
yards each separate class will have in- conveniences, for the accommodation and 
gress and egress, as entirely disconnected instruction of from sixty to seventy 
from others as if they lived in different | pupils. It is situated on a handsome 
buildings. At the same time, the whole little rise, immediately east of the City, 
body of the patients being excluded from which it fronts. This institution has been 
the center edifice, the officers of the insti- under way about eight years, during which 
tution will be enabled to regulate all salu- | time one hundred and twenty-seven nd 
tary visitations, while they can also pro-| mutes have received the benefits of 
tect the miserable inmates from the idle operation. The same branches of sate 
gaze of vain and improper curiosity.” | tion are taught in it, as in common schools: 
Each class of patients is to be provided | viz. reading, writing, arithmetic, geogra- 
with a convenient bathing-room, wash- | phy, and English grammar. In sewing 
room, and water-closet, and be at all times | likewise, and some “other departments of 
under the immediate supervision of a kind | domestic labor, the female pupils are now 
and gentle keeper. | instructed; and arrangements are to be 
Such is the brief sketch of this noble in- | made to teach the male pupils the various 
stitution—an institution of which every ci- | branchesof mechanical employment. This 
tizen of Ohio may well be proud, and a} _will contribute to the health of the pupils, 
knowledge of whose full operation will be | and add much to the value of the institu- 
received with rejoicing by the humane | tion. No such institution, indeed, is any- 
throughout the world. The Lunatic Asy- | thing near perfect, unless it impart to those 
lum will undoubtedly be handsomely en-| who seek its adv antages, that knowledge 
dowed, hereafter, by state liberality and which will enable them in after life to earn 
individual philanthropy. At present it isa comfortable support, and procure the 
to be supported by annual appropriations means of enjoying that new world into 
by the General Assembly, and such reve- | which, by expanding their minds and quick- 
nue as will be derived from the keeping of | ening their affections, it ushers them. 
those lunatics whose friends and relatives; ‘The cost of a year’s support and tuition 
are able and willing to make remuneration | in the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, is about 
for the same. For patients from other | a hundred dollars. The State enters an- 
States, charges will in all cases be made. nually twelve indigent pupils, who are 
The insane of Ohio, however,—about one | maintained at its expense. The present 
thousand in number,—will of course have | number of pupils is sixty-five, of whom 
the first right of admission; and with these | three are from Indiana, two from I)linois, 
no doubt the Asylum will be kept constant- | one from Kentucky, and the balance from 
ly filled for a number of years. Atthe| Ohio. Fifty-four of the number are sup- 
last session of the General Assembly, the | ported by the State, the remaining eleven 
institution was permanently organized, by | by their friends. ‘The management of the 
the appointment of a Board of Directors, institution is in the hands of a Board of 
with power to select a Superintendent, and | Trustees, elected by the Generai Assem- 
make provision in the by-laws for the ap- bly every three years to serve for that 
pointment of an Assistant Physician, aj time. The officers are—a Principal, three 
Steward, a Matron, and all such assistants, | Assistant Teachers, and a Matron. The 
attendants and servants, as in their opinion | Asylum is supported by annual legislative 
may be necessary for conducting, with ef- appropriations, with the revenue derived 
ficiency and economy, the whole business from pupils from other States, and such 
of theasylum. To the careful performance | from our own as cannot enter under that 
of the very important duty thus imposed | provision of the act which relates to State 
upon them, the directors are now turning | pupils. 
their attention; and, as the buildings will, This school is ina flourishing condition. 
be wholly completed during the summer, | Its health has always been excellent. It 


cgits completion. 
% sons in the State, as nearly as the trustees 


1838.] 


is very popular at home, and beginning to 
be resorted to from abroad. With regard 
to its extent and character, the trustees 
observe, in their annual report for 1836: 
“Of about eighty institutions of a similar 
kind, known to exist in the world, the Ohio 
Asylum, so far as information is possessed, 
ranks as the twelfth in importance; and of 
six in the United States, although it is the 
youngest, it is the fourth inthe number of 
teachers and pupils, and is to be postponed 
to none in regard of economy: nor can it 
be justly placed i in an inferior grade in re- 
gard of real merit.” This speaks loudly 
for the credit of our State, and bears evi- 
dence not to be mistaken of the intelligence 
and the philanthropy of our people and 
our legislators. 


The remaining State Institution to be | 


noticed, is that for the Instruction of the 
Blind. 


course of erection, on an elevated nine- 


The building for this is now in| 


acre lot about a half mile east of the City | 


of Columbus. The cost of this structure 


residence of the Teachers, Steward, Mat- | 


ron, and from sixty to seventy pupils, and 
for the instruction of the latter in mechani- 
cal trades and the different branches of an 
English education usually taught in com- 
mon schools, is estimated at twe snty thou- 
sand dollars. The appropriations imme- 
diately necessary have been made, and the 
work will without interruption progress to 
The number of blind per- 


have been able to ascertain, is about three 
hundred; and of this number about two 
hundred are debarred, by their advanced 
age, from entering the institution. Of the 
residue, some sixty are under sixteen years 
of age, and the balance between that and 
twenty-five years. All of these are con- 
sidered young enough to receive instruc- 
tion readily, and can come into the school 
upon the following conditions: If in indi- 
gent circumstances, the applicant must be 
between the ages of six and twenty-one, 


and produce to the trustees “satisfactory | 


testimonials, signed by respectable citi- 
zens, that he or she is an inhabitant of this 
State, and of suitable age, mental facul- 
ties, bodily health, and moral character, 
to receive instruction.” On the presenta- 
tion of such testimonials, the applicant will 
be received, and may continue in the in- 
stitution five years as a “State Pupil,” the 
trifling expenses of clothing to be defray- 
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ed by such pupil’s parents or friends.— 
“Pay Pupils” are received at any age be- 
tween six and twenty-five years. T hese, 
when found to be of suitable character and 
capacity for instruction, are admitted into 
the institution on the following terms: If 
inhabitants of this State, the charge is one 
hundred dollars for each term of ten 
months; if residents of other States, one 
hundred and twenty dollars; the payments 
in either case must be made quarterly in 
advance. ‘This charge coversall expenses 
of boarding, washing, tuition, books and 
stationary. 

The building in which the school is at 
present kept, is in a healthy part of the 
City, and sufficient for the accommodation 
of some twenty pupils. The institution was 
first opened in the Presbyterian Church, on 
the Fourth-of-July 1837, in the presence 
of the teachers and scholars of the Sunday 
Schools connected with the different reli- 
gious denominations in Columbus, whe, to 


,| the number of nine hundred, had assem- 


which is to be extensive enough for the | bled in celebration of the anniversary-day 


of American Independence. On this day 
the teacher and five pupils were present, 
By the middle of September following, this 
number had been increased tonine. It is 
now eleven, four of whom are girls and 
seven boys. Their progress in the studies 
of the school has been pleasing and rapid, 
Of the five first named, none at the time 


_of entrance knew even their letters; yet 


one now reads well in the New Testament, 
three read with tolerable facility, and all 
of them, with several others who entered 
at a later day, have become acquainted 
with the alphabet, can spell well, and are 
beginning to read readily. In geography, 
all have made handsome progress, and 
four are quite familiar with the geography 
of the United States. Two have passed 
through the fundamental rules of arithme- 
tic, and one is considerably advanced in 
reduction. Others have commenced the 
study of figures, and some have made a be- 
ginning in that of English grammar. The 
general health of the pupils has been good; 

they appear to be contented and happy; 
and they are to be seen in the School-yard 
almost every fair day, wrestling, chasing 
each other, climbing up the trees, mount- 
ing the fences to lecture boys without on 
their profanity, (which they sometimes do 
with much force and propriety of language,) 
and engaging in many of ‘the ordinary pas- 
‘times of children, with great spirit and glee. 
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So soon as the new belldings: of the in- 
stitution shall be completed, and prepared 
for the reception of the school, the State | 
pupils, and such others as may not enter un- 


der different regulations, will be taught | 


some useful mechanical occupations, ‘by 
which they may support and render them- 


selves respectable through life, and be en- | 


abled to reap all the advantages of that in- 
tellectual and moral culture which is im- 
parted at the institution. ‘The perfection 
of all this sort of charity, consists not 


merely in developing and maturing the | 


mind, and quickening the affections of the 
heart, but likewise in endowing the body 
with the capability of ministering to the 


sires and cravings of the exalted and re- 
generated being. ‘The power of thus lift- 


ing up and thus endowing imperfect man, | 


has been fully attained through the exer- 


tions of modern philanthropy ; and to be- | 


hold its extended and full operation in the 
backwoods of North America, which half 
a century ago were the heritage and home 
of unchristian and uncivilized mortals, is 
indeed to see, and in an aspect of much 
higher interest than that which is so fre- 
quently presented, the wilderness and the 
solitary place made glad, and the desert 
rejoicing and blossoming as the rose. 


At the last session of the General As- | 
sembly, the Seat of Government of Ohio | 


was permanently located at Columbus, and 

a bill passed providing for the erection of | 
a new State House, on a plan and of an ex- 
tent commensurate with the size and im- 
portance of the fourth State in the Union. | 


are authorized to procure ample materials 
for the foundation of the building, offer 
handsome premiums for good plans, ap- 
point a Superintendent, and report to the 
next legislature. 


tween two and four hundred thousand dol- 
lars. This will of course depend some- 
what upon the plan which shall be approv- 
ed by the Assembly, but more upon the | 
amount of the work which may be done 
by the convicts in the Penitentiary. The 
new State House erected, the wealth of 
Ohio in Public Buildings at her Capital, in- 
eluding lands and fixtures, will be between | 
five and six hundred thousand dollars. The 
actual aggregate cost of the structures 
alone, although a great proportion of the 
labor of erecting has been and will con-| 


. material. 
Three commissioners were appointed, who | 


The cost of the new | 
structure is estimated at various sums be- | 
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diene to be done by the convicts of the 
| penitentiary, will amount to about $500,- 
000, as follows: State House, say $300,000 ; 
Penitentiary, $100,000; Lunatic Asylum, 
$66,000; Institution for the Blind, $20,000; 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, $10,000. The 
| writers about the West are sometimes ac- 
cused of adisposition tobrag: be the charge 
well-founded or not, the statistics here 
given will show at least that those of them 
whose theme is Onto, can do so with a very 
_good grace. There is no necessity, how- 
ever, that any trumpet should be blown 
for this State. She bears upon her whole 
_bosom, inscribed in characters as legible 


> |as the stars of Heaven, the records of her 
increased necessities and multiplied de- | 


greatness; and he who comes to test the 
truth of «-emingly over-wrought descrip- 
tions, may read while running. 

The mineral district of the State, as des- 
'cribed in the former portion of this article, 
stretches along the Ohio river from the 
mouth of the Little Scioto, nine or ten 
‘miles above Portsmouth, up to the Penn- 
'sylvania line, reaching back a distance of 

from twenty to sixty miles, as varied by 
the course of the river. The north-east- 
ern part of this district is the main coal 
‘region of the State; the south-western 
part, the main iron and salt region. It is 
the opinion of Professor Matuer, (Principal 
of the corps now engaged, under a law of 
1837, in making a Geological Survey of 
the State,) that about twelve thousand 
square miles of our territory are underlaid 
| by coal, nearly one-half of which extent 
| contains workable beds of this valuable 
“In many places, several suc- 
cessive beds of coal are superposed one 
over another, with sandstone, iron ore, 
shale and limestone intervening.” These 
beds “are favorably situated for working, 
as they are found in hills and ravines 
where they can be drained with little ex- 
pense.” “It is impossible,” says the Pro- 
fessor, “with the data as yet ascertained, 
to estimate the amount of workable beds; 
but probably a mean thickness of six fect 
lof coal, capable of exploration, over five 
thousand square miles, is a moderate esti- 
mate of our resources in this combustible.” 
“The analysis of the coal and iron ores, 
the localities of which were examined dur- 
‘ing the last summer, will be soon com- 
| menced, with a view of ascertaining their 
jadaptation to the manufacture of iron. 
| Although iron is smelted so extensively 1 in 
England, by means of bituminous coal and 
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the coke obtained by charring it, yet it is | 
believed that only three furnaces are oper- 
ating with these combustibles in the Uni- 
ted States, and two of these are in Ohio. 
It is believed that there are many coal 
beds in the State of a quality suitable for 
smelting iron ores.”* 

The iron ores of Ohio are abundant, and 
are beginning to be very extensively 
worked. The extent of country under- 
laid by accessible beds of iron ore, is very 
great. The limits are not yet ascertained, 
with sufficient accuracy to define them; 
but the beds crop out in a belt of country, 
extending from near the mouth of the 
Scioto, in a direction north of north-east, 
nearly across the State.| Lead ore, in 
small quantities, has been found in many 
places. Dr. Riddell, who made the pre- 
liminary geological reconnoissance of the 
State, detected it in considerable quantities 
near the sources of the Walhonding, in 
Coshocton county. It is thought that val- 

uable deposits of this mineral may be 
developed during the progress of the sur- 
vey. Large beds of Spanish brown, accord- 


ing to the Gazetteer of Judge Bailliache, | 


were some few years since discovered on 
the Big Walnut, in Delaware county. Dr. 
Hildreth mentions the existence of a beau- 
tiful white lithographic stone, spreading 
over a tract of country eight or ten miles 
square, about the head waters of the Little 
Muskingum. The predominating rock over | 
a large “part of the coal formation of the 
Staie, is sandstone, which is extensively 
used for the purposes of building, in the | 
construction of public works, for hearths | 
in furnaces, for grind-stones, and-so-forth. 
Some of the varieties of this rock are said 
by Professor Mather to be very durable, 
showing sharp naked edges on the native 
cliffs, where they have been exposed to the 


*Mather’s Report: 1838. The following ap- | 
pears asa note, upon the page of the report last | 
quoted: ‘*Coke is now manufactured in Ohio from | 
several of the coal beds. 
Portage county, makes a coke of excellent qual- 
ity from the coal of his mine in Tallmadge. Mixed 
with charcoal, it is used in the high furnace at 
Akron, in the smelting of iron ore. Mr. Ford, of 
Geauga county, by mixing 40 bushels of coal per 
day with the charcoal, is stated to have increased 
the quantity of iron smelted thirty-three and 
a-third per cent. His coal bed is from three to 
five feet thick, and from two to three feet of the 


coal makes excellent coke, which is found to be | 


a perfect substitute for anthracite coal in the cu- 
pola furnaces.” 


tMather’s Report: 1838. 


‘period of time. 


able building material, he remarks: 


Hon. Daniel Upson, of | 


action of the elements during an unknown 
Large quantities of this 
rock are exported to other States, from the 
lake coast of Ohio. But the most exten- 
sive deposit in the State, is limestone. 


| This is the rock nearest the surface, over 
‘about one-half the area of our territory. 


Professor Mather thinks it not improbable 
that, at different depths, it underlies the 
‘whole State. With regard to this invalu- 
“Itis 
‘accessible, at no great depth, in many dis- 
tricts where no rock is visible at the sur- 
face. It is adapted, in different localities, 
to various purposes—such as for lime, 
‘building stones, and marbles.” “It is be- 
lieved that hydraulic cement may be made 
from some of our limestones.” ‘ Lime- 
stone is, undoubtedly, the ‘most valuable 
building material among the rocks of Ohio. 
Many of the beds yield a beautiful mate- 
rial, which is easily dressed. It stands the 
‘vicissitudes of our variable climate, and 
will endure unchanged for ages in archi- 
tectural structures. The limestone dis- 
trict of Ohio has not been examined, ex- 
cept by a slight reconnoissance. In a sci- 
entific point of view, and perhaps in a 
practical one also, it does not yield in in- 
terest to any in the State.” Peat, of an 
excellent quality for fuel, is very common 
in the northern parts of Ohio; petroleum 
)and gas springs are numerous in the salt 
‘regions; mineral springs exist in almost 
levery c county; and salines abound in the 
valleys of the Muskingum and Hockhock- 
ing, and in some other parts of the State. 
|For the easy production of those two great 
| staples, iron and salt, all the material exists, 
in exhaustless quantities, in the mineral 
‘district; and although the agricultural fea- 
‘tures of those regions are not of the most 
| interesting character, the soil lacking fer- 
tility and the surface of the country being 
| very broken, yet there can be no doubt that 
‘that district is destined to become one of 
‘the most densely populated, as it is now 





one of the most important, sections of the 
State. 

Agriculturally, there is no State in the 
Union which presents a more interesting 
‘and promising general surface, than that 
‘of Ohio. The geographical situation of 
this State, between 38° 30’ and 41° 19’ 
‘north latitude, is such that while all the 


| productions of the middle as well as the 
western States are common here in their 
| highest state of perfection, many of those 
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peculiar to the northern parts of the Union, 
and likewise of those peculiar to the south- 
ern parts, and which attain to full maturi- 
ty and excellence only in those regions, 
may be advantageously cultivated within 
her borders. Her soil is generally of an 
excellent quality, and in many localities 
of a very superior character for wear as 
well as production; and in the few sections 





alluvial valleys of the Scioto and the two 
Miamies. In these, as much as one hun- 
dred bushels has occasionally been obtain- 
ed from an acre. Along Mill-creek, in 
| Hamilton county, on the best worked farms, 
|seventy and seventy-five bushels to the 
;acre has often been produced. A much 
|more common crop, however, is sixty 


_bushels. Some sixteen to twenty years 


where it is unproductive, recent scientific | back, when the writer hereof was a far- 
examinations have developed marls, gyp- | mer’s boy in that section of the State, and 
sums, and other manures, in sufficient | wrought hardly at the plow, the harrow, 
quantities to render it fertile and maintain | and the hoe, from forty-five to fifty bushels 
it so forever. She has but few tracts’ per acre was the crop upon which the far- 
which are too rugged for the successful op- | mer safely counted, and which he usually 
erations of the husbandman; and the opin- | obtained; and it is probable that this is 
ion, which once prevailed very widely, that | very near the average production of the 
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there are within her limits many immense 
swamps which can never be rendered suit- 
able for the purposes of agriculture, is 
disappearing with the extension of new 
settlements, as ordinary thoroughfares are 
multiplied and new channels of trade con- 
structed, and before accurate scientific re- 
connoissances. It may be safely averred, 


indeed, that, of her entire surface, at least | 


nineteen-twentieths can be rendered high- 
ly cultivable. Many of the finest tracts 
of land in the State, at this time, were 
when the country was first settled, flat, 
marshy, and cold; and we have not a few 
handsome and thriving towns, built in 


great part upon what, thirty or forty years | 


since, were swamps impassable to trave- 


lers, and in which cattle, seeking the luxu- | 


riant grasses, sunk to their bellies at every 
step. 
Hemp and tobacco are articles of pro- 


duction in this State, but not to any great | 


extent. Some years since large quantities 
of the yellow-leafed tobacco were raised 
in the Western Reserve; but its cultiva- 
tion has declined, if not been entirely re- 
linquished there. It is still grown in one 
or two counties, out of the Reserve, and 
profitably. It has always been much es- 
teemed, and is uniformly quoted high in 
the markets of the Atlantic cities. Rye, 
oats, barley and buckwheat, are produced 
quite extensively throughout the State, 
but exhausted mostly in home consump- 
tion, as is the case with all our vegetable 


corn lands of the State. Within the wri- 
| ter’s recollection, corn has sold at the barn- 
door for from twelve to twenty cents per 
bushel: it now readily commands from 
twenty-five to fifty. An average crop of 
wheat, in this State, is twenty-five bushels 
tothe acre: weight, from sixty-two to six- 
ty-four pounds per bushel. The price has 
varied from fifty to seventy-five cents, for 
a number of years till the last, during 
much of which it was one dollar per bush- 
el, and from that to one dollar twenty-five 
cents. We have several good varieties of 
potatoes in the State, and they constitute 
about as profitable a crop, at from eighteen 
to thirty cents per bushel, as is raised 
here. Large quantities of them are 
grown; yet, as we area great potato-eat- 
ing people, the export is less than might 


ally shipped to the South, where all the 
great staples of Ohio stand high and com- 
mand a ready market. 

The extent and character of our other 
exports are so well known, that no particu- 
lar mention of them is deemed necessary, 


‘in a State view of the general character of 


this. Most of the fruits and garden vege- 
‘tables common to the eastern and middle 
States, attain a high state of excellence 
vhere. Our apples are perhaps, on the 
| whole, the choicest in the Union. Thisis 
our best fruit. Peaches are often killed 
'by spring frost, and not unfrequently fail 
from other causes. Though our markets 


be supposed. Many, however, are annu- ~* 


products with the exception of potatoes. | are sometimes supplied with excellent va- 
The great staple productions of Ohio, are | rieties of this fruit, we very seldom have 
corn and wheat; and her principal exports, | it in any great abundance, and at the best 
flour, pork, lard, bacon, beef, cattle, horses, | it is far inferior to the peaches of New- 
butter, cheese, apples, hay and whisky. | Jersey and Pennsylvania. It may be 
The best corn lands of the State, are the | termed our worst fruit. 
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From my knowledge of the value of) tention of agriculturists with corn and rye; 
lands, the proximity of markets, and the and | regard the time as not very distant, 
prices of provisions, I do not think there| when a large portion of our producers 


is anywhere in the Union a State which | 
holds out inducements, equal in all re-| 
spects to those of Ohio, for young men of | 
small capital to engage in agricultural pur- 

suits. Not to speak of the high prices re- 

ceived by farmers for their wheat, corn | 
and pork, the minor productions of the | 
farm, as fruits, poultry, butter and eggs, | 
if well attended to, yield of themselves a) 
very handsome revenue. The Cincinnati | 
provision markets receive the produce of | 
the small farms in the south-western quar- | 
ter of the State, from distances of ten, 

twenty, thirty, and forty miles; and in) 
those markets the following prices, varied 

by the seasons, prevail the year round :— 
Chickens, from two dollars to four dollars 
fifty cents per dozen; geese, from twenty- 
five to sixty-two cents a-piece; turkeys, 
from fifty cents to one dollar twenty-five 
cents a-piece; eggs, from ten to thirty- 
seven cents per dozen; butter, from eigh- 
teen to forty-three cents per pound; pota- 
toes, from twenty-five to sixty-two cents | 
the bushel; and for all the varietics of 
small farm productions, prices equally 
high. In the principal interior towns, as 
Dayton, Columbus, Zanesville, and-so- | 
forth, near which lands are from one to! 
two hundred per cent. cheaper, the prices | 
of most of the articles of provision above | 
enumerated are only about twenty-five per | 
cent. lower, and some of them not over) 
twelve per cent.—I have great faith in the | 
potency of butter and eggs to turn labor | 
into money, and poverty into competence; 
for | have known more than one com- 
mencement, where little else besides these 
articles were the produce of the eighty or | 
a hundred acres of land of the beginner, | 
travel into a state of tolerable ease during | 
the progress of four or five years, and by | 
the expiration of four or five more, seat | 
itself above the distresses which ensue | 
from fluctuations in trade, derangements 

in currency, and other workers of ill. 

The agriculture of Ohio has assumed a} 
more settled character than that of any | 
other of the Western States; yet it is evi-| 
dent that it is destined to undergo great 
and important alterations. It is not im-| 
probable that several of our more promi- | 
nent staple products may wholly change’ 
their character. I leok, indeed, tosee the. 
mulberry and the vine soon dividing the at- | 


detract from its merit and usefulness. 
_will be concluded in the next number of 
|the Hesperian, with an account of the 





will export si/k instead of pork, and when 


we shall all drink wine instead of whisky. 


Many things occur here, which should and 


must be said upon this subject; but they 


will find a more fitting place ina future 
paper—On the Proper Objects of Agricul- 
tural Enterprise in the West. 

{t was the writer’s intention to have 
completed this paper, in the present num- 
ber of the magazine; but in weaving to- 
gether the materials collected during the 
past winter, and pursuing his statistical 
inquiries, it has grown upon his hands to an 
extent altogether unexpected. He could 
not conclude it now, without either occupy- 


/ing more room than it is proper to allot to 


one article in a single number of a miscel- 
laneous work, or doing injustice to his 
theme. If, however, the production be 
read by the people with anything like the 
interest which the writer has felt in tra- 
cing and delineating the moral, intellec- 
tual, and physical greatness of our noble 
State, its length will enhance rather than 


It 


manufacturing enterprise of Ohio, some 
genera! statistics, and-so-forth. 
W. Dz. G. 


WHAT’S LIFE? 


Wuart’s life ?—a transient bubble born 
Amidst the sea-waves’ onward press, 

Which leaps one moment to the light— 
Bears on, and sinks in nothingness. 



















































Whats life?—the meteor’s fading flash 
Which dances in the midnight sky; 

A moment-parted blaze and crash :— 
The brief boon, to be born—and die. 


What’s life?—a brief and passing tone; 
The echo of a music-sound— 
The mystery of a hidden lore, 

Forever sought, but never found. a 
What’s life ?—a rose with many a thorn 
Begirt to-day, to fade to-morrow— 

One hour of gladness for its morn, 
A noon of clouds, an eve of sorrow. 


BROOKSIDE. 
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THE FIRST STEAM-BOAT. | 





The first steam-boat launched on American waters 
passed from the city of New-York up the Hudson river in 
the summer of 1807. 


i 





Who thus o’er the foaming flood doth glide? 
No sail propels her course— 
She heeds not the winds with their sway of pride, | 
She asks no boon of the haughty tide, 
But mocks at the breakers hoarse. 
} 
No oar she plies, with its measured sweep; 
And curling dark and high, 
Thick-volum’d smoke to the clouds doth creep, 
While a snowy line marks the cleaving deep, | 
A banner of flame, the sky. 


The frighten’d fishes, with staring eyes, 
Bore the news where the deep sea roll’d— 
Then the mermaidens lock’d up their bowers in a | 
trice, 
And the monarch-whale fied to his palace of ice, | 
And the tocsin of Ocean toll’d. 


More close to its grotto the faint pearl grew, 
The dolphin turn’d deadly pale, | 

Their clarion-shells the tritons blew, 

And with urns overturn’d the river-nymphs flew 
To tell father Neptune the tale. 


Old Hudson slept in a summer’s night, 
But she troubled his quiet breast 
With a hissing sound like a serpent sprite,— 
And the Highlands kindled their beacon light 
At the torch of the terrible guest. 


A peaceful bark o’er the billows sped 
As the monster form drew near? 

From his perilous post the helmsman fled, 

And the captain warn’d thro’ his trumpet dread 
From that demon wake to steer. 


Some heard piratical fetters clank, 
As their vessels near’d her side, 

And drifted aghast toward the sedgy bank, 

As the poppy-drugg’d Turks from Kanaris shrank, 
When his ominous deck they spied. 


From the fishermen’s cabins their inmates burst, 
*“ Look! Look!” they were heard to say, 
“ Have the ancient Mynheers arisen from dust 
To smoke their huge pipes with such marvelous 
gust, 
And hasten from Gotham away?” 


The wild weird sisters, who startled Macbeth, 
This “* water witch” outran; 
In its shriek discordant, and pestilent breath, 
The horrible prophet-bird of death 
The Indian seem’d to scan, 
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| Yet strange and wide have its offspring spread 


With a bold, prolific birth ; 


| From the frigid zone to the tropics red, 
| Their furrowing feet of fire do tread 


The thousand floods of earth. 


O’er our lakes where the angry blasts contend, 


With gasp and groan they fly, 


| And anon with richer landscapes blend, 
| Where the broad magnolia’s arms extend 


*Neath a warm Floridian sky. 


To the far, far West, with the emigrant throng, 


Where the flower-deck’d prairies lie, 


Where the heart of our empire beats free and 


strong, 


O’er sparkling waters they rush along 


*Mid the shout of liberty. 


| But when the climes, which their course has blest, 


With a thought of pride are stirr’d, 


| Old Hudson boasts from his rocky crest, 
| That first of all, on his heaving breast 


He nurtur’d that wingless Bird. 


Hartford, Conn. 


—— 
ZEIK SMITH. 


Zeik SmitH grew and acquired his repu- 


| tation about the period of the infamous 
Salem Witchcraft humbug. He wasa rare 
genius. 
ry, which has been preserved through one 
or two generations pretty entire and im- 
partial, and it will afford me amusement 
to detail to the reader the incidents of a 
stray chapter or so, as I shall occasionally 


I accidentally obtained his histo- 


feel in the humor. 

Zeik was the precise sort of a ridicu- 
lous, good natured blunderer, that one 
tikes to laugh at. Too innocent and 
straight-forward to injure any one know- 
ingly and maliciously, he was not apt to re- 
ceive injury or insults from others; simply 
because, joke and maul him as you pleased 
he would always take it in very good part; 
smile if there was nothing serious, and 
pass it over with silent and praiseworthy 


| resignation when the bore was palpable 


and barefaced. His inability to perceive 
and avoid ahy approaching danger, or to 
penetrate into the origin and occasion of 
the innumerable and ever-varying acci- 
dents and disturbances and disappoint- 
ments that occurred to him daily, is ac- 
counted for, I suspect, in the fact that he 
was near-sighted and somewhat hard of 
hearing. He would poke his tiny nose 
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and squinting eye close under your hat, | the deluded genius of unfortunate, credu- 


and “spier” into your eye, with a comical 
expression of inquisitive earnestness that 
would be sure to make you smile, in spite 
of yourself and good manners,—at which 
he would modestly and unsuspiciously in- 
quire what you were laughing at,—by no 
means disturbed by the rudeness. 

Zeik was a diminutive little fellow, mea- 
suring four feet eight, yard measure, in 
his shoes. This again accounts for his 
being so often deliberately run over, by 
those who are ever ready to make use of 
any advantage they may chance to possess 
over such unworthy mortals as have had 
the misfortune to have been born under a 
less auspicious planet. Certain it is, that 
though run down, run over, and run under 
a thousand times, himself, he never enjoyed 
the satisfaction of playing off the same 
joke upon his neighbors, in one solitary in- 
stance; that is, so far as | have yet been 
able to ascertain respecting his race of 
life. 

Ezekiel Smith, such as I have briefly 
sketched him, very mysteriously, yet delib- 
eratéely, suffered the attachments of his 
affectionate and tender heart to concentrate 
upon the person of Miss Martha Shepherd, 
the discreet and singleminded sister of the 
ancient and venerable father Jezebel, with 
whom I have already made the reader 
acquainted. Ezekiel loved like the hero 
of a novel; and after vainly struggling to 
belie himself into the belief that he did 
not love her at all, and that there was no 
such thing as love in this wicked and mis- 
chievous world, he came to the philosophic 
conclusion to apply for relief to his afflicted 
heart, to the only source from which such 
relief as would be of any benefit could 
come, the worthy and amiable spinster 
herself. Now Martha was not pretty— 
“so much the more properer to associate 
and compare with me”—said Ezekiel. 
She was not rich—“so much more surer 
to pity them what’s got no more than her” — 
was again his consolatory soliloquy. Then 
she was old—turned of thirty, at least; — 
“that’s the very reason why she’ll be sar- 
tin to know what’s what. [’ll go and arx 
her!”—said Zeik; and he began to prepare 
his outer man for the expedition. 

It was Sunday evening, and Martha, 
who was not wont to be much troubled 
with visiters, sat alone, poring over an odd 





and mystical pamphlet, the offspring of 


lous Cotton Mather; an honest man, by the 
way, who was only conscious of perform- 
ing a very pious and incumbent duty, 
while he was aiding, by his powerful influ- 
ence, the fatal work of human destruction, 
discord and contention. Such passive souls 
as Martha’s believed every word he said, 
with a faith the most constant and undevi- 
ating. ‘The consequences were ruinous to 
civil and domestic peace. Martha had 
read on in her favorite work, till she wea- 
ried, and began to doze listlessly over its 
pages. Father Jezebel was smoking his 
pipe quietly and rapturously, in the solitude 
of his study. It was growing late. 


How solemn is the influence upon the 


mind, of the mysterious hush and silence 
of night. How the ear, though long accus- 
tomed to sounds the most stunning, con- 
fused and incessant, starts and catches at 
each faint murmur that breaks, scarce 
audibly, the repose of silence so intense 
and universal. In the day-time, all is con- 


fusion and turmoil and tumult, and we 


listen to it continually, without a thought, 


wholly unconscious of, and inattentive to, 
its deafening reality. And yet in the still- 
ness of the darkness of the night-time, we 
are awake to each sound that eddies steal- 
thily through the dew-laden air. The dis- 
tant bark of the watch-dog—the rustling 


of a leaf nearer by—the sudden fall of a 


nut—the whirring wing of the circling 
bat—the sudden close of some half open 


door—the swinging of a gate—the rushing 
of the wind through a neglected crevice— 


every variety of noise, however indistinct, 
coming to us singly and unexpectedly, 
breaks upon our feelings, with a thrill 
and an emotion, that we can neither con- 
quer nor explain. We pause in our 
thoughts, as the sound strikes us, and 
turning our ear attentively, we listen with 
suspended breath, till the last faint vibra- 
tion dies away in the distance. And what 
an endless variety of new sounds succes- 
sively attract and engage our attention in 
the calm and quiet of the night season; 
the beautiful season when nature and man 
simultaneously seek and require rest and 
repose, unbroken by the slightest stir, or 
the most trivial noise. 

Father Jezebel was dozing and musing 
away, with the most happy unconscious- 
ness, when, suddenly hearing an unusual 
and suspicious noise in some part of the 
house, he started hastily from his slum- 
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bering position, and jumped upon his feet. | 
He stood and listened, suspending for the 
moment, thought, breath and action, in the 
doubt and eagerness of his surprise and 
curiosity, for a repetition of the distur- 
bance. He had not long to wait. Again 
he heard it, clearly and distinctly; but | 
what it was or whence it came, he could 
not surmise. Father Jezebel had not much 


courage, but he laid claim to a little. He | 


was afraid of nothing in the shape of flesh 


and blood. But he believed heartily and | 
religiously in the existence of ghosts and | 


evil spirits of darkness; and he had no 
heart to withstand assaults from fees or 
intruders so volatile and unequal. Yet 
with the “two edged sword of the word” | 


in his hand, he could do it; and he had | 


often successfully encountered the devil or 
some of his lurking agents, in the houses 
of his less venturous parishioners, and 
driven them from their hiding places. 
Again the noise broke upon hisear. What | 
was it?—Where was it?—Again.—It was 
something like a voice, and something like 
a step, and something like a groan—who 
was it?—Again, and still louder, but equal- 
ly uncertain. Father Jezebel seized his 
horn-headed cane, snatched up the candle 
and made fair headway for the kitchen. 
“Fly! Mr. Smith—run !—go !—my bro- | 
ther is coming; run!” 
“Well, | am running,” 
capering about in his fright. 
“Run, I say! clear out.” 
“Well, I’m going to; but where shall I | 
0?” 
“ Any where—out-doors—quick—fly !” 
“T am flying,”’—said Zeik, at length 


giving a desperate spring, and disappear- 


said Ezekiel, 


ing through the door, which he had at | 


length found, as father Jezebel bounced 
into the room, in about as extensive a 
fright as Martha herself was. 

“Martha, what does all this noise 
mean?” 

“ Noise?” said Martha, very innocently. 

“You must have heard it.” 

“QO, I was talking.” 

os Well, who was you talking to?” 

“To the cat—I believe he was going to 
stick his whiskers into the cream!” 

Father Jezebel turned about, and went 
up to bed. Sister Martha ditto. 

Father Jezebel slumbered tolerably well 
tillnear morning, when he was again star- | 
tled by an unearthly and mysterious noise, 


,| satanic ferocity. 
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that appeared to aaneal fro the garret. 
He sprung from his bed, and, aan on 
his clothes, was preparing to open the 
door, the more positively to assure him- 
self respecting the noise, when he was 
still more disconcerted by the sudden ap- 
| parition of Martha, w ho rushed into his 
room, in horrible dishabille, screaming with 
terror and alarm. 

*‘ Moses—and—Aaron !—whatis the mat- 
ter?” 

“Don’t you hear it? O, my—we’re 
haunted. Don’t you hear—the devil—up 
stairs. O—Il’m so frightened. There— 
didn’t you hear that?” 
| Father Jezebel gave forth unequivocal 
evidence that he did. 

“ Well—that’s the very same—imp— 
vou drove—out of Deacon Jones’—house— 
a week ago. O dear—there’s no—no— 
mistake about it—-O—” said Martha, catch- 
ing her breath, which her fright had de- 
prived her of, at every other word. 
** What—shall we do?—You—you must— 
must drive—drive him out.” 

Father Jezebel was consternated. The 
| noise up stairs, which was unlike any other 
‘noise he had ever heard, continued, with 
He was first impulsed 
to arm himself with a club, and go up into 
| the garret, to find out what was the trouble. 
|But Martha assured him that it was cer- 

‘tainly the devil, and argued that, to drive 
‘him from his place, he must go to work 
‘formally and properly, according to the 
|rules in such cases made and provided. 
Father Jezebel acquiesced. It is most 
/remarkable to us of this enlightened day, 
that our fathers and grandfathers should 
ever have suffered themselves to be so 
deluded and carried away, with a belief 
‘the most preposterous and absurd that it 
ever “entered into the heart of man to 
\conceive of ”—a belief horrid in itself, 
'mischievous and fatal in its results, and 
|contrafy to revelation, the light of nature, 
}and the teachings of human reason. We 
‘can scarcely credit the pages of history 
|that record the operations of an error so 
| monstrous and original; so humiliating to 
| human intelligence and philosophy; and 
| SO utterly unfounded either in truth or 
| probability. Many good men were de- 
‘ceived by it, however, and father Jezebel 
| was one of them. He had ousted the devil 
from other people’s houses, why should 
his own be exempted from his encroach- 
| ments? “It certainly is not reasonable to 
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expect it,” said he to himself; “ Martha is| and becomingly,to every thing that the par- 
right.” sonshould say. If theenemy should have 
‘Martha, well have this business at-| the temerity to attempt an escape unrep- 
tended to, at once. Ill fathom the bottom) rimanded, it was wisely judged improbable 
of this, and if it is the devil or any of his| that he should pass all three of the senti- 
coadjutors, he cannot withstand the opera-| nels without being stopped or kicked by 
tion of this weapon,” said he, taking up| some one, either of which operations 
the Bible in his right hand, and elevating| would have been sufficient to have ex- 
it above his head—* Martha, he can’t do| pelled him forever from the house. Sister 
it. Then if it should not be the devil”—)} Martha leaned anxiously against the post 
“You have only done your duty, pre-| of the open front door. It was now bright 
suming very properly that it was him,”| day-light. 
said Martha, very affectionately: All things being ready, with a firm lip 
“Right, Martha; and by going armed to| and a steady step, Father Jezebel, taking 
face the devil, I shall be on the right side| a huge folio Polyglott in his hand, com- 
of an accident, even though it should prove | meneed the perilousadventure. Solemnly 
not to be him.” and resolutely he began to ascend the 
“That’s a very strange noise for any | steps, repeating, as he advanced, sundry 
body but a devil,” said Martha, as the dis-| appropriate passages of scripture, to cheer 
turbance in the garret was again repeated. | his spirits, strengthen his faith, and assure 
With much trepidation and fear, yet) his fortitude. 
with right good earnestness, preparations} ‘As thy day is, so shall thy strength be.” 
now commenced for the hunt. Martha; “Amen!” quickly responded the first 
having put on her goodly apparel, posted,| and nearest deacon, sharply, and with the 
with speedy steps, after three of the church| emphasis and manner of one crying fire! 
deacons, whose presence, in extermina-| “ Amen”—immediately answered the 
ting evil spirits, was absolutely necessary.| next, in a tone of willing acquiescence; 
Father Jezebel, with his horn-headed cane,| with the expression of one answering 
a knotty piece of nature’s handiwork, in| “ agreed,” to any admitted proposition. 
his hand, sat himself down by the door of} ‘“ A—m-en!” groaned the third, in a 
his study, to see that no one passed, and | deep guttural tone that rolled from wall ta 
“to brush all unwelcome intruders away.”| wall like young thunder; it was strongly 
In about twenty minutes, during which/ and leisurely uttered with a wasteful ex- 
time the parson had been variously enter-| penditure of the breath. 
tained with. the most agreeable ee *“* By faith ye shall remove mountains;” 
pics, Martha returned, with her valuable | continued the parson, ascending still higher, 
aids. Father Jezebel rose as they Ge faith | ‘ Amen!” 
| 





and grasped the hand of each of his faith-| ‘“ Amen.” 

ful and trusty brethren, in the most em-| “ A—m-en!” 
phatic silence. The necessary arrange-| He had reached the garret door, and he 
ments were soon made; the infernal visiter,| cautiously pushed it open. It creaked 
meanwhile, giving violent indications of| slowly on its hinges, and swung back 
great uneasiness in his new quarters,| against the wall. The enemy here set 
wherever his location might be. One of| up a rumpus and rioting that was actually 
the deacons was placed in a kneeling posi-; horrifying. He thumped and kicked and 
tion at the bottom cf the first flight of| screamed and yelled in a manner that was 
stairs, in the lower entry; another took! altogether fiendish; especially when it 
his position at the head of the same stair-| was directed against such a good old man 
way, andathird knelt himself down at) as was father Jezebel Shepherd. 

the foot of the garret stairs. The house| “Resist the devil and he will flee from 
was two stories high, with a garret; it| thee,” said the parson, entering the room. 
was in the garret that the mysterious vis-| “ Amen!” 

iter had ensconced himself. The parson| ‘ Amen.” 

was to ascend into the garret, with the} “ A—m-en!” 

Bible in his hand, and set him scampering. Father Jezebel looked about the room, 
The arrangement was certainly judicious.| but he could see nothing at all. It was 
The deacons were severally instructed | small, plastered, and contained absolutely 
and enjoined to respond “ Amen,” devoutly | nothing! The parson searched carefully 
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about, but there was nothing to be seen in 
any corner of the room. He was about 
to retire to communicate the intelligence 
to his friends, when Satan, with another 
thump and a yell, reminded him of his 
awful but invisible presence. 

“As a roaring lion;” hastily exclaimed | 
the parson, taken by surprise. 

“ Amen!” 

“ Amen.” 

“« A—m-en! 

Turning about again, his eye rested on 
what had before escaped his notice, the door 
of a small closet on one side of the room. 

“ Moses—and—Aaron!” he vociferated, 
as the spirit again yelled defiance at him, 
and commenced beating his infernal tattoo. 

“ Amen!” 

“ Amen.” 

“ A—m-en!” 

Father Jezebel stepped up boldly to the 
door. It was fastened witha small spring | 
catch. On this catch, stopping a moment 
to take breath, and to balance his bible, 
he laid his hand, exclaiming with great 
fervor, 

“ Depart ye cursed! ” 

‘“ Amen!” 

“ Amen.” 

“ A—m-en!” 

With his first effort the spring would 
not move. He recoiled a step and drew a| 
long and relieving breath. Mustering his | 
courage he again leaned forward and | 
pressed back the catch. It gave way with 
a jerk, and out leaped a black figure, of | 
curious shape and appearance, followed | 
by six or eight others, of different colors, | 
long tails, and pointed ears! 

“Fly! brethren, fly!” exclaimed the 
parson, as the enemy rolled over him. 
* Fly! the devil *s got me!” 

“ Amen!” 

* Amen.” 

*“ A—-m-en!” was the too faithful re- 
sponse from the deacons; who hearing the | 
shout and tumult above, looking up and | 
perceiving a dozen ferocious black looking | 
imps pouncing down upon them, bounded | 
from their stations, and dashing into one 
another’s arms, by which sundry noses | 
and eyes were more or less bruised, they | 
rushed simultaneously into the parlor, 
where they were soon joined by the par- 
son, who had sprung from the garret with | 
immense speed, taking each flight at a 
bound; giving the devil and his yelling 
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imps some mortal kicks as he passed them id 
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on the stairs, by way of completing the 
ouster. Sister Martha seeing so precipi- 
tate and general a flight was about to 
make the best of her way into the street; 
but looking up stairs, as the redoutable 


| parson slammed to the parlor door, and 


seeing the aforesaid figure in black ap- 
proaching with his smutty train of follow- 
ers, she suddenly altered her determina- 
tion, and kept very resolutely her station 
at the front door; where, as the individual 
advanced and passed out, with her “ red 
right hand,” she brought him such an in- 
glorious box on the ear as rang for three 
minutes through the hall, and sounded 
vastly as if it must have been unpleasant- 
ly painful. Martha then walked quietly 
into the parlor. 

“There, there, who’s that?” said father 
Jezebel, suddenly starting to the window, 


|as some person was about leaving the gate 


of the garden. 
“ Martha, who’s that?” 
“That?” 
“Yes, I say, who’s that?” 
* W hat, that there ?—who’s that ?—why, 


| that’s Ezekiel Smith!” 


“ Moses—and—Aaron!” said father Je- 
zebel, as he walked out of the parlor, and 
flung the door to after him with a fierce- 
ness and energy altogether impatient and 
unusual. As he passed by the stairs he 
gave a pitiful glance at Tabby, who with 
her mate and four round chubby kittens, 
was licking her chops and bruises, squat- 
ted together on the mat that lay upon the 
floor at the foot, with the most irresistible 
and praiseworthy patience and good humor. 
Father Jezebel burst into a laugh, and 
walked out into the garden. 

A few days after this occurrence one of 
Zeik’s friends met him in the street, with 
his head bound up with diachylon plaster. 
Zeik intruded his phiz under his compan- 
ion’s hat in a manner that was quite too 
ludicrous to be withstood, and he was for- 
ced to smile. 

_ “Well now, laugh,” said Zeik, “ just as 
much as you want to. I suppose you know 
all about it But I'll tell you, Tom, you 
don’t know nothing what it is. You warn’t 
never shut up a whole night in a closet 
only two eS with two monstrous 

a-dozen grown up hungry 
, I only wish you could 
. eyes shine! in that 
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make a noise?” 

“Didn’t I—may be you ought to’ve 
hearn me holler and thump. But [ tell 
you what, you never seen nothing to them 
‘ere cats’ eyes, Tom—never!” 

‘‘ What in mercy possessed you, Zeik, to 
shut yourself up in that closet?” 

“Why, when I hearn the old man a- 
coming, I sets out to go. But you see 
the candle got knocked over, and I could- 
n’t find but one door; so | got ont of that 
quicker, | tell you, and turned the wrong 
way; and first thing | knew, I hit my 
shins against the stairs. Well, I put right 
up straight, being all up in a fluster like, 
not knowin’ just what I ought todo; and | 
didn’t stop till I landed in that closet. I 
just pulled the door to, and I guess I was 
fixed, may be, for one spell. And then 
them cats ‘began to scratch and yar!|—O, 
Tom! you ought to have seen them cats’ 
eyes shine!” said Zeik, as he wheeled 
off, and waddled on his luckless and ad- 


venturous way. 
YorIck. 


MRS. TACKETT, THE CAPTIVE, 


A FRONTIER INCIDENT. 


Tue sufferings endured by the first emi- 
grants to a new country, scarcely admit 
of description. ‘These have always been 
greatly multiplied by an encroachment 
upon the rights and possessions of the ab- 
origines. In reference to this country, 
where we have long been considered as 
unwelcome intruders, this has been pecul- 
jarly the case. The settlement of no part 
of the world has been more fruitful of 
incident than that of our own. Although 
many pens have been employed from time 
to time, in detailing our wars with the In- 
dians, still many interesting occurrences 
have escaped the historian’s notice. Some 
of these have appeared in the form of 
newspaper paragraphs, while others of 
equal importance have escaped this ephem- 
eral kind of repository. 

The writer of this article has several 
times traveled the road which lies on the 
banks of the Kenhawa. Although he 
found mountains whose tops pierced the 
clouds, and a beautiful river whose margins 
smoked with salt furnaces, to amuse him 
by day, his entertainment was not dimin- 
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ished by the approach of darkness. He 
has usually sought lodging with some. of 
the more ancient inhabitants, many of 
whom accommodate their guests with great 
hospitality. Like the early adventurers 
to new settlements, they are social, and 
delight in the recital of their dangerous 
enterprises and hair-breadth escapes. Mr. 
M., at whose comfortable mansion it was 
the writer’s good fortune to tarry one 
night, the last time he passed through 
Western Virginia, gave him the following 
narrative. 

Just below the mouth of Cole river, on 
the farm owned by the heirs of Tays, to 
ensure safety the early settlers constructed 
a fortress. It was formed exclusively of 
timber, without much labor, yet in such a 
manner as to be deemed adequate to their 
defense against Indian aggression. On 
the apprehension of danger, the gate was 
closed, and every one prepared for resis- 
tance. When the demand for food became 
imperious, a few of the most skillful hunt- 
ers would leave this retreat before day, 
goa few miles distant, and return the suc- 
ceeding night, loaded with game, unnoticed 
by the skulking savage. ‘These measures 
of safety were at first considered indis- 
pensable. A few weeks of repose, how- 
ever, seemed to render them inconvenient 
and unnecessary. Exemption from amorn- 
ing attack was thought a sufficient pledge 
of peace through the day. Familiarity 
with danger, as it always does, relaxed 
their vigilance and diminished their pre- 
caution. Even the women and children, 
who at first had been frightened by the 
falling of a tree, or the hooting of an owl, 
lost their timidity. Indeed, the strife 
seemed to be, who should be boldest, and 
the least apprehensive of peril. On a 
beautiful morning in the month of June, 
in the year 1778, as well as is recollected, 
the gate was thrown open, Confinement 
had become painful, nay, insupportable. 
It was considered rather as a voluntary 
punishment, than a condition of security. 
Three of the fearless inhabitants set out 
on a hunting expedition. Some sought 
am@sement in shooting at a mark; the 
younger men engaged in playing ball, 
while the women and children were 
delighted spectators of the recreation. 
Scarcely had an hour elapsed in these 
cheerful relaxations, before some twenty 
or thirty Indians suddenly ascended the 
river bank which had ‘concealed their ap- 
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proach, fired upon the whites, and instant-| He soon took the first step necessary 
ly took possession of the fort. Amidst the| for carrying his designs into execution, by 
consternation which ensued, the savages} making a diversion to the left. After 
put to death every white man on whom| traveling about two miles, the darkness of 
they could lay hands, reserving the wo-| the night and abruptness of the country 
men and children for more trying occa-| forbade their advancing farther. A small 
sions. fire was made to defend them against the 

The wounded, who were unable to tra-| gnats and musketoes. After eating a lit- 
vel, without regard to age or sex, were| tle jerk, Chickahoula told his captive to 
butchered in the most shocking manner,| sleep; that he would watch lest they 
of which description was James Tackett.| should be overtaken by pursuers. Early 
The importunities and tears of his inter-| in the morning he directed his course to- 
esting wife were wholly unavailing. She| wards the head of the Great Sandy and 
was left with two fine boys, the one seven! Kentucky rivers. Until he crossed Guy- 
years old, and the other five. Apprehen-| andotte, Chickahoula was constantly on 
sive of pursuit by the whites, the Indians,| the lookout, as if he deemed himself ex- 
after the destruction of every article| posed to the most imminent danger. Af- 
which they could not remove, betook them-| ter having traveled seven days, the war- 
selves to flight. Whena prisoner became | rior and the captive reached Powell’s Val- 
too feeble, as was the case with several| ley, in Tennessee. By this time they 
small children, all entreaties to avert the| were out of provisions; and the Indian 
stroke of the tomahawk were fruitless.| thinkiag it safer, while passing through a 
Although Mrs. Tackett afforded to her| settled district, to steal food than to de- 


children all the aid which their situation} pend upon his gun, determined to avail 
“and maternal tenderness could dictate, at 


the distance of about five miles the young- 
est became exhausted. Her extreme anx- 
iety for his safety induced her to take him 
on her back; but alas, this act of kindness 
was but the signal for his despatch! Two 
hours afterwards her enly child began to 
fail. He grasped his mother’s hand and 
said, “1 must keep up with you or [ll be 
killed as poor James was.” The exertions 
which she made for her child were beyond 
what she could sustain. For atime she 
inspired him with the hope of relief which 
the approaching night would bring. Na- 
ture, however, became overpowered, and 
a single blow sunk him to rest. The dis- 
tracted parent would cheerfully have sub- 
mitted to the same fate, but even this bar- 
barous relief was denied her. About dark 
she lagged behind, regardless of conse- 
quences, in charge of a warrior who could 
speak a little English. He informed her 
that in the course of an hour they would 
reach a large encampment, where the 
prisoners must be divided; that sometimes 
quarrels ensued on such occasions, and 
the captives were put todeath. He asked 
her if she could write. An affirmative an- 
swer seemed to please him much. He 































ing his wants in this manner. It was but 
a little while till one presented itself. 
Following the meanderings of a small 
rivulet, he came suddenly upon a spring- 
house or dairy. This was several rods 
from the dwelling-house of the owner, and 
so situated that it could be approached un- 
seen from thence. Well satisfied that it 
contained a rich store of milk, and think- 
ing it probable that other provision was 
likewise deposited there, the warrior sta- 
tioned his captive in a position to watch, 
while he went in to rifle the spring-house. 
Mrs. Tackett readily and willingly under- 
took the duty of acting as sentinel; but no 
sooner was the Indian fairly within the 
spring-house, than she stole up the slope, 
and then bounded towards the dwelling. 
This reached, she instantly gave the 
alarm; but the Indian escaped. 

Mrs. Tackett tarried for some time with 
her new acquaintances, and spent several 
months in the different settlements of that 
section of the West. An opportunity then 
offering, she returned to Greenbriar. Her 
feelings on rejoining her friends and lis- 
tening to the accounts of the massacre at 
the station,—and those of her relatives 
said he would take her to his own coun-| on again beholding one whom they con- 
try in the South, to be his wife and to keep! sidered, if not dead, in hopeless captivity, 
his accounts, as he wasatrader. This Indi-| may be imagined: pen cannot describe 
an was a Cherokee, and named Chickahou-} them. 
la; aged about 35, and of good appearance. | 94 We: Gs 


himself of the first opportunity of supply-— 
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much in conjecture, and whose science 

BITUMINOUS COAL. consists in the examination of what is won- 
SUGGESTIONS IN OPPOSITION TO THE THEORY OF THE \dertul, the exposition of the primitive and 
VEGETABLE CubOit OF MINERAL COAL. ‘obscure operations of nature, in her first 
work, the creation, this liability is even 

AN attack, upon an opinion which has | greater than in other men. Not long since 
been sanctioned by almost the whole |a learned friend of mine, after an examina- 
weight of authority in matters of geology, |tion of the ruins of ancient works near 
since that science assumed a name among | Portsmouth, remarked that he had seen 
the objects of learning, will certainly be /nothing which precluded the idea that the 
regarded as a presumptuous undertaking. | parallel lines of embankment, circles, and 
Professors in the natural sciences, having | other elevations, were not alluvial ridges 
received the theory of the early authors, | left there by the actionof water. <A gen- 
are slow to originate,or entertain, doctrines | tleman now distinguished for political em- 
adverse to the conclusions of the fathers | inence, but once a leading literary charac- 
who laid the foundations of the system. | ter of the country, has said of the remains 
In geology, however, so recently has it | near Newark, that natural causes might 
made its appearance as a distinctive study, | produce all the effects there visible, with- 
and is confessedly, as yet, so imperfectly | out the use of human art and labor. One 
established, that whatever respect we may | of the effects by him attributed to the skill 


have, for the ideas of the early laborers in | 
this neglected field, their opinions do not | 
come to us clothed with the authority of | 
antiquity. It will be thought, therefore, | 
much less imprudent to question their the- 
ories, though it may be difficult to furnish 


of nature, is a circular ditch, on an eleva- 
ted plain, composed of gravelly loam, 30 
feet broad, and 10 deep, having a diame- 
ter of 18 chains, and an embankment on 
its reverse, of about the same contents and 
dimensions with the ditch. 


a reason why it should be so, than it would| While it is maintained that the great 
be to deny the soundness of the same |body of the earth is rock, composed of 
doctrines, supported by the argument of |earihs, alkalies and minerals, and their 





age. 

And when an individual, whose acquire- 
ments in the subject under consideration, 
are limited, assumes the position of an ob- 
jector, it is plain he exposes himself to the 
retort, that with learning enough to scan 
the proposition, his objections weuld vanish. 
But will it not be admitted, that with sa- 
vans, as with legislators, the disinterested 
bystander, though unskilled in the princi- 
ples of political economy, and governed 
only by the dictates of common sense, is 


often capable of detecting errors, that the | 


occupations or prejudices of the moment, 
conceal from those directly interested. 
Besides, if an attempt to overthrow a the- 
ory, which is in fact well founded, though 
imperfectly sustained by proof, should 
produce from its friends a more full and 
satisfactory explanation of its truth, re- 
moving absurdities, and inserting facts, so 
as to place the matter beyond dispute, 
both parties would have reason to be satis- 
fied with the discussion. 

It is said not to be an uncommon thing, 
to find among men of learning, a propen- 
sity to adopt marvelous theories, sustain- 
ing them by refined and abstruse argument. 
With geologists, who necessarily deal 


compounds, and that the diluvium, not 

properly classed with the general strata, 
‘originated in the decomposition of rocky 
beds, we should as little expect to find the 
existence of the coal strata accounted for 
| by the collection of vegetable matter, as 
the circles, rectangles and ellipses of the 
ancients, by the sportive action of currents 
of water. Beds of coal, invariably are, or 
have been covered by materials, indisputa- 
bly of a mineral character. They are in- 
_termingled with other beds, in which the 
calcareous, silicious, or aluminous bases 
|predominate, and to which it has never 
occurred to any one, to apply the term 
| “vegetable origin.”—Surrounded then, as 
the coal formation is, by earths, and rocks, 
| does it not require that a clear case should 
be presented, showing that the coal de- 
posit could not be of mineral origin, be- 
fore we are called upon to entertain the 
proposition, that it is of a vegetable nature 
but transformed toa mineral? And where 
so striking an anomaly presents itself, (ad- 
mitting that the anomaly is established) in 
a department of nature, where all else is 
uniform, is it not safe to withhold our con- 
clusions, and.await farther developments, 
|in expectation that here too, law and or- 
14 
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der, will be found to have guided the cre- ical process, were carbonized and rendered 
ative energy? bituminous. A question arises here at 

The bituminous coal measures, though |once, where did so much timber grow? In 
extensive formations, generally lie in the |most coal measures, there are several 
form of a basin or dish, so as to leave, in | beds, one above the other, with interven- 
ease the whole were removed, a vast val- | ing strata of rock several feet in thickness. 
ley many hundred miles across, inclining |The current report of the Geological 
on all sides toward the centre; and the | Board of Ohio, estimates the medium thick- 
stratification of the deposits within this | ness of workable beds in this State, at six 
space, conforms to the form of the bed, on | feet, underlying an area of 5000 square 
which it reposes. For this reason, it is|miles. The coal region, of which the 
supposed that the material of the rocks, | above is only a part, constituting in cubic 
(being all of the secondary kind) was de- | yards, not more than one-fourth of the min- 
posited from water, occupying the basin or | eral of that formation, extends from Jack- 
lake. And the existence of imbedded ma- son on the west, to Pittsburg, and from 
rine animals, who must have lived on the |near lake Erie, on the north, beyond the 
spot, seems to be a satisfactory proof of | KenhawaSalines at thesouth. Could ever 
the doctrine of aqueous deposits. It fol- |a soil have borne a heavier load of timber, 
lows also, that the substance of rock strata, | than the western country now exhibits, in 
enclosing organic remains, was at some |its uncultivated state. Suppose the whole 
period in a soft and plastie state, and be- | growth of any single acre, distributed uni- 
came hard by degrees, otherwise the per- | formly over its surface, how thick a cover- 
fect impressions we witness could not have | ing would it make. Allow, then, for the 
remained. In this condition of things it is | condensation, by the mineralising process, 
not incredible, that currents of water |and would it constitute more than one inch? 
should take up large quantities of earthy | But suppose all the produce, of the regions 
matter, and transport them to places where | destitute of coal, could by some strange 
the liquid was at rest. And although it | force, be collected upon the ground, occupi- 
may be thought quite singular, that from |ed by this mineral. It is now ascertained 
a mixed mass of thick water, or thin mud, |that a large™ portion, not less than one- 
the ingredients of the sand rock, the lime- | fourth of Indiana, more of Kentucky, much 
stone, and the shale, should congregate, |of Illinois, part of Missouri, Tennessee, 
each to its kind, and go to the bottom in | Virginia and Pennsylvania, furnish bitu- 
company, forming its distinct strata, itis |minous coal. In these States, if we put 
less strange, than the notion, that at the | the area of the beds at one eighth of their 
periods of the several depositions, no oth- | territory, and suffer the timber of the re- 
er material was present in solution. The | maining seven eighths, to accumulate up- 
laws of chemical attraction and gravitation, | on it, this would furnish a vein of eight 
however, sufficiently explain these re- | inches in thickness, while most of the sin- 
sults. 'gle beds at the west, exceed two feet. It 

In the same age of the world, vegetation | may be thought, that earthy matter would 
flourished, as the speciments of plants and naturally constitute a great proportion of 
trees preserved in the coal series witness. | the mass, but analysis shows only one and 
Without these evidences of vegetable life, | two per cent. How could such quantities 
it would not enter the mind of any per- | of woody material be collected? The gen- 
son, to ascribe the existence of bituminous |eral answer is, by currents of water, in 
coal to the early presence of wood or which it floats, and is brought together, 
woody fibre. It is not supposed, that the sinks, and is covered with the materials of 
residue of mere transient vegetation, as |the superincumbent rocks. This suppost- 
ferns, annual plants or shrubs, forms any | tion requires usto imagine a country cloth- 
material portion of the coal beds, although ed with a luxuriant forest, and consequently 
myriads of them are found, imbedded in | must have been many hundred years free 
the roofs of mines. To constitute sucha | from inundation, and stagnant waters. A 
mass, required something more substantial; sudden deluge sweeps over it, wrests its 
and accordingly it is conjectured, that the | growth from the soil, brings it from all 
mature trunks of large trees, were collect- | points of the compass to a common center, 
ed in a body, and by the pressure of super- | spreads it uniformly over the surface of 
incumbent strata, assisted by some chemi- | the collected waters, through which sud- 
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denly it sinks to the bottom, and is man- | 
tled with the earths, heretofore in solution, 
but now, following the example of the 
woody fibre, exhibiting an equally sudden | 
propensity to disregard the laws of gravi- | 
ty and mechanical attraction. In modern 
times also, it is to be observed, that when 
floating timber is deposited from water, | 
the gravel, mud, and earths in solution, all 
insinuate themselves into the vacancies 
and interstices, that exist. And in cases 
where masses of logs, leaves, and branches, | 
are found interred beneath alluvium, (a bed 
of which as an instance, underlies the site 
of Portsmouth in Ohio,) the tendency is to 
rot, and decay; but when not decayed, no 
mineral effects are produced, and the kind | 
and size of the timber is distinctly visible. | 

When the above supposed process is) 
complete, and the sea has dispersed again | 
in different directions, and after many cen- | 
turies the earth shall have reproduced its | 
forests, a similar operation is necessary to | 
form the next superior bed, which is to be | 
repeated as many times as there are veins | 
in number: Let there be five beds, and) 
there are seldom less, attaining with the 
accompanying measures, or strata, a thick- 
ness of 300 feet, which is below the ordin- | 
ary depth of the coal formation. All the 
bituminous coal fields of the United States, | 
are above the “lower secondary” rocks| 
(with an exception near Richmond, Va.) 
and consequently much more recent, than 
any part of-the primitive beds. If we 
choose to entertain the theory, that after 
the earth had assumed a quiet state, sub-| 
sequent to the formation of the primitive 
rocks, and after the deposition upon them 
of the lower secondary series, which ap- 
pear to have been of very gradual origin, 
the growth of mineral strata ceased for a 
time, and the waters, from which the last 
named rocks derived their existence, re- 
tired, and vegetation overspread the for- 
mer bed or bottom of the lake, or sea, as is 
supposed—how Jong must this earth have 
been in being, to allow of the results we 
witness? 

Take the superior surface of the con- 
glomerate, in the Ohio fields, as an exam- 
ple, and from this as a starting point cal-| 
culate the comparative chronology of these 
beds. While the rocky deposition was going 
on, vegetation must have been suspended, 
and the faculty of germination and produc- 
tion from the root, wholly destroyed. And 








the elevation of coal veins, when compar- | 


ed with the adjacent regions plainly shows, 
that an inundation, that would cover the 
sites they occupy, would submerge at the 
same time,an immense tract. In the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, there are no traces of an 


|upheaving or displacement of strata after 


deposition. So when the mineral coal 
was, according to the present theory, in 
the process of formation, the material or 


_ woody fibre, from which it is supposed to 


come, could not exist, or if it did could not 
increase, for a space of many hundred 
miles about. And if beyond that circle a 
growth of timber might be found, it must 


stand upon ground so elevated, as to be out 


of the reach of the waters, and consequent- 
ly could not be brought away by them. 
Then we take the world, at the age when 
the rock that makes the basis of bitumin- 
ous coal was fairly formed. The aqueous 
covering disappears, why, or wherefore we 
know not, and vegetation starts into life 
as at the first creation, either by the order 
of God, or through a vivifying power, im- 
parted to the earth. To attain its full 
strength would require at least 1000 years. 
A deluge then gathers it up, and disposes 
it for the carbonizeing process. This re- 
quires a formation of rock, from the sedi- 
ment of the same water, thick enough to 
exclude every thing else, and also to form 
an immense pressure by its weight. The 
sand, rock, shales, &c., that perform this 
office, are seldom less than 50 feet thick, 
and by the time they were formed and 
consolidated, and the sea that furnished 
them discharged, and the new soil again 
ready to originate plants, and trees, anoth- 
er 1000 years must have elapsed, making 
for each vein of coal 2000 years or more. 

Again, passing by all the absurdities, 
and impossibilities that meet us, in the at- 
tempt to supply vegetable matter, in sul- 
ficient quantity, and supposing it actually 
furnished, are the same elements present in 
the result, and if not what has become of 
them? Wood is composed of lignim, that 
is, fibre associated with water and alkalies 
or earths. Is potassa or soda ever detect- 
ed in the analysis of coal? And is the alu- 
minous and silicious matter distributed 
through it, known to exist in wood, ina 
proportion as to coal of more than 1| to 
100? Can any vegetable substance fur- 
nish the sulphur, and the iron of the pyr- 
itis, so abundant in mines? Does any spe- 
cies of timber contain the simple substan- 
ces which compose bitumen, to an extent 
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sufficient to give 22 to 38 per cent of the | 


whole mass? Infact, is it not necessary 
to suppose an additional supply of carbon, 
more than any vegetable matter can give, 
to account for the amount contained, bein 
55 to 75 per cent in mineral coal? Ligne- 
ous fibre yields carbon 51, oxygen 43, hy- 
drogen 6. Some coal contains no oxygen, 
and very little will yield more than 8 per | 
cent, while vegetable substances hold 30 
to 40 per cent. Nitrogen is a component 
of coal, and not of wood, varying in the 
former from about 5 to 15 per cent. Unless 
therefore, in addition to the carbonizing 
and mineralizing process, which the vege- 
table must undergo, a complete decompo- | 
sition, of the chemical compounds present, 
takes place, in which some gases escape, | 
and others make their appearance, we 
cannot account for the constituents found | 
in coal by analysis. 

But where is the necessity for a resort 
to vegetable matter for bitumen? Is it by 
any means established that naptha, petro- 
leum, asphaltum, &c., which with modifi- 
cations, constitute the bituminous princi-| 
ple of coal, are not of mineral origin? Why | 
does not the same necessity exist, for aid 
from vegetable sources, to supply the car- | 
bon of the carbonic acid, in the great lime- | 
stone formations? It is true that the up” | 
per and lower surfaces of coal beds exhibit | 
vegetable impressions, in great profusion. | 
The rocks adjacent, also, especially the | 
shales, contain numerous and peculiar fos- | 
sils. But the other contemporary strata, | 
(especially the sand rock,) have their veg- | 
etable remains in great plenty, and no one | 
for that reason, or for any reason, ascribes | 
their origin to that source. Ata mine in | 
Tallmadge, in this State, a yellowish grey, | 
fine grained sand rock, underlies the coal. | 
It contains irregular fragments of fine | 
coal disseminated in very small pieces | 
throughout the stone. They are of no de- | 
terminate form, and evidently do not oc- | 
cupy the space once filled, by any animal, | 
or vegetable. Could they have found their | 
way thither inavegetable state? A strong | 
eonclusion, in favor of the received opin- | 
ion on this subject, is drawn from the fact, 
that coal often occupies the space repre- | 
sented by the tree or plant found in the | 
coal strata, or the shale in contact. Is it | 
any more conclusive however, on that | 
point, than the existence of petrifactions | 
composed of lime, or sandstone, silex, 
agate, and other materials, is, that these | 
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substances were of a vegetable, and not a 











‘mineral origin? Moreover, the compact, 
central mass of the coal does not exhibit a 


vegetable structure. 
Amid so many adverse circumstances, } 


can scarcely deem it possible, that organic 


substances contributed to the formation of 
this mineral. Inthe structure of the earth 


it seems at least improbable, that nature 


would rely upon the products of its soil, to 
furnish materials for its mass. Experi- 
ence has shown that she did not, unless 


here is an exception. 


Cc. W. 
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ADELINE. 





“She was afurm of life and light, 

That, seen, became a part of sight; 

And rose where’er I turned my eye, 

The Morning Star of memory.” Byron. 





Apove thee is the baldric bright 
Of the primeval heaven, and all 
Its blissful dreams, like sunny light, 
On thy glad spirit fall :— 
Like dew drops in the tiny cup 
Of the young flower, that softly up 
From the green bosom of the earth 
Comes in the burning summer dearth, 
A mystic spell those visions bring, 
Indued with power to form and fling 
A halo round thy charmed life, 
And thou, perchance, shalt dream and dwell 
On its bright memory long and well, 
When this cold world’s enduring strife 
Hath shaded with the gloom of night 
And smitten with eternal blight 
The blossoms of thy young delight. 


Then when the calmly-shining sky 
And ever-chiming earth appear 
All hueless to the weary eye, 
And soundless to the lonely ear, 
Oh, fear not thou the gathering gloomn— 
The gentle and the pure shall find 
Undying flowers of sinless kind, 
That nowhere but in Eden bloom, 
And only for the immortal mind. 


Forever may the crowning love 
Of angel Virtue, and the hope 
Of rest in yon far Heaven above 
impel thee up the starry slope, 
Till earth recede, and thou shalt go 
Where life’s calm waters always flow. 
oO. C. 
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INTERNAL TRADE. 


Rarip improvement in phy sical civiliza- 
tion, is a distinguishing characteristic of 
the present age. Of this, the effects as 
well as the efficient agents, may be seen 
in the canals, the rail-roads and McAdam 
roads, which are fast penetrating and 
bringing into near neighborhood, every 
part ‘of the civilized world—giving a ra- 
pid impetus as well to the advance of mind 
as to the movements of commercial inter- 
course. In this honorable career, Eng- 
land, the land of our ancestors, has led 
the way; and her successful example is a 
bright beacon to encourage other nations 
to follow in her luminous wake. The 
rapid accumulation of wealth, the result 
of her energetic and intelligent industry, 
operating in a country rich in soil, in min- 
erals, in harbors, but above all in mechan- 
ical instruments of labor, has enabled her 
to construct that wonderful net-work of 
canals, rail-roads, and paved highways, 
which have brought every part of that 
country into close proximity to every oth- 
er part, and for practical purposes, placed 
in juxtaposition, and as it were in one 
vast city, the agriculture, the manufac- 
tures, and the commerce of the most pow- 
erful modern nations. 

Next to England, but yet far in her rear, 
follows our own young country. Our 
energies and genius, not inferior to hers, 
have been less productive of great results, 
only because we have placed our habita- 
tions too far apart—spread our energies 
over too wide a surface, and thereby de- | 
prived ourselves in a great measure of the 
manifold advantages flowing from a sys- 
tem of co-operation. ‘The temptation held 
out by the cheapness of land, with the 
natural desire of mankind to exercise ex- 
clusive dominion over as much territory 
as possible, stimulated by that love -of in- 
dependence which is at once the effect and 
the guarantee of our free institutions, has 
scattered the four or five millions on this 
side of the Alleghenies, over a country 
whose whole resources can scarcely be 
developed with a population, however in- 
dustrious and intelligent, short ofone hun- 
dred millions. But our people are quick | 
to perceive the cause of their difficulties, 
and prompt in the application of appropri- 
ate remedies. They early saw the admi- | 
rable adaptation of the whole country to 
the construction of a system of canals— 


| those cheap and permanent machines, so 


|eminently calculated to facilitate exchan- 


'ges in the heav y and bulky productions of 
a new country. 


To the construction of 
‘these, therefore, the pioneers first direct- 
ed their attention. ‘The bold, and as it 
‘was at the time generally considered 
chimerical, project of connecting the ocean 
and the lakes by a navigable canal, pro- 
ved by its success the great energy and 
|resources of the people of a new country, 
‘and the wisdom of their choice of this 
‘mode of communication. This was cer- 
|tainly a work of great magnitude, and its 
construction, though but a few years back, 
| was considered a prodigy even for the em- 
pire State, and not unworthy the efforts of 
a great nation. The Ohio canal, the first 
born of the great Erie, (it should be called 
Clinton) of nearly equal extent with the 
parent work, was a few years afterwards 
undertaken and finished by a State not 
thirty years old. 

These are works well calculated to give 
‘high distinction.and renown to the States 
iby whose energies they were constructed. 
|But great as is their fame, and pervading 
as is their usefulness, they are speedily 
destined to be thrown into the back ground 
by a system of communications now in 
progress of construction, still farther in 
the far West, and which, when completed, 
will be the grandest avenue of trade ever 
constructed by human agency. To give 
|some account of this system is the main 
purpose for which I have taken this sub- 
|ject in hand. That part of it called the 
“Wabash and Erie” Canal, and which may 
'properly be considered the main trunk, 
extends from its lowest connexion with the 
‘estuary made by the mouth of the Mau- 
| mee river, to Terre-Haute on the Wabash, 
|a distance of three hundred and ten miles. 
| . . . ° . 
|From this point the line is continued by 
| what is called the “cross cut” canal, twen- 
'ty-four miles, till it meets the “central 
canal,” and thence down the the southern 
section of the latter one hundred and ten 
miles, to Evansville, on the Ohio river— 
‘making in all, four hundred and forty-four 
‘miles. The highest level of this canal is 
at Fort Wayne, and is less than two hun- 
‘dred feet above Lake Erie. From this 
| place to Maumee harbor, its dimensions 
are to be sixty feet wide and six feet deep. 
The other portion, and all the branches, 
are constructing of the present size of the 
Erie canal, West of Fort Wayne, one 
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hundred and ten miles of this canal are | ibed. Its length, pa eS of the lower or 
ready for navigation; eastward to its ter- coailere section, is about one hundred and 
mination, one hundred and six miles, all is | seventy miles. ‘The middle or Indijanapo- 
under contract, to be finished a year from | lis division is under contract, to be finished 
the Ist of October next. A considerable |in September next. Thus we see that the 
portion of the rest is under way, and the | | Wabash and Erie improvement, with its 
whole will be finished as soon as js con- | branches leading to it in a general direc- 
sistent with a prudent regard to economy | tion towards its exit in Maumee harbor, 
in itsconstruction. Next in importance to | comprises a length of artificial navigation 
the main trunk, is the branch known as the | of ONE THOUSAND MILES—and all either fin- 


“ Miami Canal. * The southern portion of | 
this, between Cincinnati and Dayton, 66 | 
miles long, has for many years ‘been in | 
profitable use. Northward of Dayton, it 
is finished to Piqua, under contract to St. | 
Mary’s, and the remaining fifty-three miles 
to its junction near Defiance, with the Wa- 
bash and Erie, is mostly simple excava- 
tion through a level country. The whole | 
line will undoubtedly be prepared for nav- 
igation in the summer ot 1840. The 
length of the main line will be about one 
hundred and eighty miles, and of naviga- 
ble feeders, including St. Mary’s reser- 
voir, say forty miles. The summit level, 
which is some distance south of St. Mary’s, 
is 400 feet above Lake Erie. 
ished, it will furnish Cincinnati with a 
water communication to Lake Erie, near- 
ly two hundred miles shorter than that by 
the Ohio canal and river, and save one 
trans-shipment. 

Diverging from the main trunk at Fort 
Wayne, the “Erie and Michigan” canal 
will extend to Michigan City, on Lake 
Michigan, a distance of one hundred and | 
seventy-three miles. Summit level above 
Lake Michigan 323 feet, above upper 
level of Wabash and Erie canal 142 feet. 
“The rout,” say the Board of Public 
Works of Indiana, in their last annual re- 
port, “is highly favorable in its general 
features to the construction of a cheap and 
safe canal.” “This work,” the report 
says, “is only delayed until the force en- 
gaged on the contiguous work, (Wabash 
and Erie) can in part be spared and trans- 
ferred to it. 

The next branch is to leave the Wabash 
and Erie at a point yet undetermined, be- 
tween Fort Wayne and Logansport, and 
pass through the valleys of the Mississine- 
wa and White river, down the west fork 
of the latter, and thence to the Ohio, at 
Evansville. ‘This is called the “central 
canal,” the lower section of which, 110) 
miles in length, is common to this and the 
Wabash and Erie canal, as before descri- 


When fin- | 





ished, under centract, or soon to be con- 
‘tracted for, and ample means provided for 
the speedy completion of the whole plan. 
| Radiating from the Maumee valley, it em- 
braces within its wide-spread arms every 
variety of rich soils, the dry rolling prai- 
ry, the picturesque oak openings, and the 
| heavily wooded plains. ‘To the south, it 
traverses the rich and highly cultivated 
| Miami country, and connects with the Ohio 
river at the point of its two thousand miles 
|of coast where the queen city of the West 
| gathersin her growing comme rce. Stretch- 
‘ing far to the south-west, it embraces the 
exuberant valley of the Wabash. To 
the west, it commands the trade of upper 
Indiana and the St. Joseph’s country of 
Michigan, and forms acheap and safe con- 
‘nection between Lakes Erie and Michigan. 
But the foregoing embrace those canals 
only, for the speedy construction of which 
the faith of the States of Ohio and Indiana 
is irrevocably pledged. ‘There are other 
|canals in contemplation, properly belong- 
|ing to the system, which have engaged the 
attention of the States of Indiana and II- 
| tinois, and which, from the cheapness of 
their construction and the important ad- 
vantages anticipated from their use, will 
probably be soon commenced, and ought 
not to be passed by without notice. The 
| first not having yet been named, I will call 
the “Calumet canal.” It will pass round 
the south end of Lake Michigan, and unite 
the Erie and Michigan to the Illinois ca- 
nal. It will diverge from the Erie and 
Michigan, where that canal, in passing 
round the ridge, dividing the waters of the 
Kankakee from those flowing into the lake 
on its way to Michigan city, approaches 
nearest the line of Illinois, thence it will 
follow the Calumet twenty-four miles to 
the Illinois line, and continuing its course 
westward twenty-seven miles, it will 
unite with the Illinois canal twenty- 
four miles below Chicago. On this sub- 
ject I will quote from the Board of Pub- 
lic, Works and their Engineers in their 
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the Indiana Legislature.| branch of the Kankakee. This is to be 


The Board say they have had a survey | rendered navigable, which it is said will 


made of the Erie and Michigan improve- 
ment “with a view to its definite location 
and final connection with the Illinois canal. 


The president and engineer of that canal _labor-saving machines, Rail-roads. 


| 


| 
| 


require no great expenditure. 
This finishes what | had to say of canals. 
Next in importance are those great 


By 


have recently made asurvey for the rout | means of these, remote sections of our 


on the Illinois side, and found it entirely 
practicable to make that connection. It 


will be recollected that the attention of | 


the General Assembly has been heretofore 


invited by the Board to this interesting | 


subject, and they now repeat their convic- 
tion of the importance of this connection, 
which cannot fail to be productive of great 
commercial facilities, whilst it will add to 
the wealth and character of the State.” 
The engineers say, “the survey which 
has been made by the State of Illinois, as 


we were informed by the engineer, di- | 


verges from the Illinois and Michigan canal, 
twenty-four miles west of Chicago. The 
length, west of Indiana, will probably be 
twenty-seven miles, the whole of which has 
been located on a level, nine and a half 
feet above the level of Lake Michigan. 
The portion to be constructed by Indiana, 
to perfect this connection between these 
canals, will probably be about twenty-four 
miles. Sufficient information has been 
collected to warrant the assertion that 
a remarkably cheap and safe location 
can be made, either along the grand 
Calumet or the Calumet proper. From 
the best data now at command, the 
whole distance of canal from the Illinois 
and Michigan canal to the Maumee Bay, is 
estimated at 300 miles.” As the Illinois ca- 
nal exiends westward seventy-five miles 
beyond the junction here spoken of, the 
whole length of canal line will be 375 miles. 
This is not all. A canal route from the 
west end of the Illinois canal, to the Mis- 
sissippi, near the mouth of Rock River, has 
been surveyed under authority of the State, 
and found to offer very few obstructions 
to the construction of a cheap canal. Its 
length I cannot state precisely, but it will 
not vary much from one hundred miles. 
By this route the distance by canul, with 
but a very small amount of lockage, be- 
tween the Mississippi river and Lake 
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country are brought into easy personal in- 
tercourse, and the intelligence and im- 
provements of each portion are rapidly 
communicated to the whole mass of our 
population. Considered merely as an in- 
strument of commerce in a country whose 


'main business is agriculture, the canal, in 


my Opinion, is vastly more efficient and 
profitable than the rail-road. The level 


surface of the West adapts it to the cheap 


construction of both, and the latter, per- 
haps, because it is the latest fashion, has 
been adopted, I think unwisely, as the fa- 


'vorite improvement of the new and enter- 


prising States of Michigan and Illinois. 
These improvements should be viewed as 
co-adjutors, and not as rivals, and in the 
order of their construction, the rail-road 
should follow the canal, as the pleasure 
carriage has followed the transportation 
wagon. Canals open farms and build towns 
and cities—rail-roads make of the peo- 
ple of the country, town and city, one fam- 
ily, and diffuse moral and intellectual im- 
provement through the whole, almost with 
the rapidity of electrical motion. But I for- 
bear further comment, my business being 
to tell what is, and not what ought to be. 
Commencing near the eastern termina- 
tion of the Wabash and Erie canal, the 
first rail-road communicating with that 
great work is the Ohio. This extends 
along the shore of the lake eastward to 
the Pennsylvania line. The State has ad- 
vanced funds to a considerable amount, in 
aid of this work; and it will probably be 
commenced at or near its western termin- 
ation, the coming season. A continuation 
of this road westward, from the Maumee 
harbor to Michigan City, by a chartered 
company, is contemplated—the rout hav- 


‘ing been surveyed, and a portion of the 


The “Erie 


west end put under contract. 


and Kalamazoo” takes a north-west direc- 
tion toward the heart of Michigan, and 


Erie, will be less than five hundred miles. | when carried about forty-five miles beyond 
Another connection between the Indiana | Adrian—to which point it is now finished 
and Illinois canals, is in contemplation by | and in operation—it will intersect and be 


an incorporated company, to leave the 





brought intocommunication with the south- 


Wabash and Erie near Logansport, and be |ern and middle rail-roads of Michigan; 


continued to the Yellow river, a south | the former crossing the peninsula from 
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Monroe to New Buffalo, and the latter from 
Detroit to the mouth of the St. Josephs. 
The State of Michigan is now making both 
these roads. The “Erie and Kalamazoo” 


now comes to the Maumee harbor, at To- | 


ledo, thirty-five miles from Adrian. When 
the branches to Maumee City and Manhat- | 
tan shall be made, it will come to that har- | 
bor at the three points. The “Perrys- | 
burg and Akron” rail-road is not commen- | 
ced; and that portion between the Mau- 
mee river and Lower Sandusky, will pro- | 
bably be merged in the “Ohio rail-road.” | 
Next comes the “Perrysburg and Bellefon- 
taine,” intended as a branch of the “Mad- 
river rail-road,” now in progress of con- 
struction. It will probably intersect with | 
the latter about forty-five miles from Per- | 
rysburg, in Crawford county; in which 
case it would afford a shorter passage to 
the navigable waters of lake Erie, by ma- 
ny miles, than the rout to Sandusky City. 
No meansare yet provided for its construc- | 
tion. There are charters for other rail- 
roads from the Maumee Valley; but I am 
not aware that any steps have been taken 
toenter upon their construction, and there- 
fore pass them by. 

In Indiana, the State has undertaken 
the construction of several rail-roads, of 
great magnitude. 
Fayette” rail-road leaves the W abash and 
Erie canal at Lafayette, and passing 


through Indianapolis reaches the Ohio riv- | 


er at Madison. A branch connects it also 
with Lawrencebur¢.—Length about 160 
miles. Its construction is progressing. 
The “New Albany or Jeffersonville and 
Crawfordsville road,” is designed to con- 
nect the Ohio at a point opposite to Louis- 
ville, with the Wabash and Erie canal, by 
a rout nearly parallel with the Madison 
and Lafayette rail-road; and its length 


will be about the same as that road. It is) 


being made. 


With the system under review, most of 


the great works undertaken by Illinois, | 
are intimately connected. Of these, the 
most important in reference to that con-| 
nection are two rail-roads from the Mis- 
Sissippi river to the Wabash and Erie ca- 
nal, and pursuing such a course as to form 
with that work the most direct communi- 
cation between lake Erie and the central | 
portion of the Mississippi Valley. The | 


first is named the “Northern Cross rail- | 


road,” and extends from Quincy, on the 


The “Madison and La- | 


Mississippi, to Danville and the State line, | moines Rapids. 
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lin the direction of Lafayette, in Indiana. 
For its construction, the State has appro- 
_priated one million eight hundred and fif- 
‘ty thousand dollars; and upwards of fifty 
‘miles of itare under contract. The other 
‘is formed by a union of what are called 
branches of the “Central rail-road.” It 
commences at Alton, and passing through 
Hillsborough and Shelby ville, strikes the 
‘eastern line of the State in the direction of 
|Terre-Haute. For this work, one million 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars have 
been appropriated. ‘These two works form 
but a minor portion of the system of rail- 
roads which that State authorized by her 
jact of 1837, and for which, in all, she ap- 
_propriated upwards of nine millions of dol- 
‘lars. All these have a bearing more or 
less important on the business of the Wa- 
bash and Erie system, and may without 
‘impropriety be considered a portion of it. 
|The National road and the New Albany 
‘and Vincennes McAdam turnpike, both in 
| progress, may also be mentioned as auxil- 
laries in this connection, and as leading the 
|way to more extended improvements of 
‘the same kind. Nor should the short but 
important road between Perrysburg and 
‘the Western Reserve, which the Assem- 
bly of Ohio, at its late meeting passed an 
act to McAdarnize be overlooked. But in 
the brief notice intended of this great plan 
of internal communication—the glory of 
the North-Western States—it cannot be 
‘expected that every work, though it may 
be of considerable local importance, can 
‘be named and described. My main object 
is to call the attention of better informed 
and abler pens to this subject, and to in- 
duce them to portray to the American pub- 
lic and the civilized world, the great re- 
sults to the happiness of the many millions 
of our race who will soon people this re- 
gion, which our western law-makers are 
| preparing the gigantic means of producing. 
This system, commencing in the estuary 
of the Maumee river, reaches toward the 
|south, to Cincinnati—toward the south- 
west it stretches away diagonally through 
‘Indiana, touching the Ohio river at three 
| points in that State, and at one point in 
| Illinois, where that river joins the Missis- 
\sippi. Westwardly, it reaches lake Mich- 
‘igan at four points, and crossing through 
the State of Illinois by three routs, meets 
the navigation of the Mississippi at three 
places below, and at one above, the Des- 
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For purposes of trade, it commands—to 
say nothing of lake and river coasts which 
it connects—an extent of country large 
enough for a powerful empire, embracing 
one-third or thirteen thousand square miles 
of Ohio; four-fifths or twenty-nine thou- 
sand square miles of Indiana; three-fourths 
or forty-three thousand square miles of I[I- 
linois, and some five thousand or more 
square miles of Michigan; making alto- 
gether more than ninety thousand square 
miles of the richest soil in North America, 
scarcely an acre of which is unfit for cul- 
tivation. A territory as large as the island 
of Great Britain, with a population of se- 
venteen millions; nearly half as large as 
France, having thirty-three millions of in- 





habitants; and nearly four times as exten- | 


sive as the two kingdoms of Belgium and 
Holland, together numbering about seven 
millions of people. 

The cost of constructing this mammoth 
system, can scarcely be less than fifty 
millions of dollars—of which the States of 
Indiana and Illinois will have to expend 
about forty millions 

The cause is glorious, and worthy the 
foresight and energy of the vigorous young 
cominunities that have embarked in it— 
and that will, with the blessing of God, in 
a few short years, carry it forward toa 


triumphant completion. 
J. W. 8. 
Maumee City, Ohio, 
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PLEA FOR UNIVERSITIES. 


A BRIEF VIEW OF THE GENERAL BENEFITS WHICH THE 
UNIVERSITY PROFFERS AND INSURES TO ALL 
CLASSES OF THE PEOPLE WHEREVER 
IT EXISTS AND PROSPERS. 


I use the term university, as equivalent 
to the best possible system of education, 
and in reference to the highest order and 
degree of intellectual and moral cultiva- 
tion. Wherever, and by whatever pro- 
cess, the human mind is most effectually 
imbued and enriched with the purest trea- 
sures of science and knowledge, and where 
the whole man is duly trained and quali- 
fied for the greatest usefulness, there is my 
university. Let this definition be kept in 
view. I will not dispute about words. 

I affirm then, that the Universiry, as 
just explained, ever has been, is now, and 
ever will be, the grand conservative prin- 
ciple of civilization, of truth, virtue, learn- 
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ing, liberty, religion, and good govern- 
ment among mankind. ‘To the university 
are we indebted for all the useful arts, 
laws, morals, enjoyments, comforts, con- 
veniences and blessings of civilized socie- 
ty. There has never been a nation or 
community, highly enlightened and civil- 
ized, where the university did not dispense 
its kindly influences, or where it did not oc- 
cupy a commanding position. The uni- 
versities of Egypt, Chaldea, Pheenicia, 
Assyria, were the sources and deposito- 
ries, not only of the science, literature and 
arts which so pre-eminently distinguished 
those ancient States during a dozen or 
more centuries; but they were the schools 
at which the Grecian sages, Thales, Py- 
thagoras, Plato and others, studied for 
many a long year; and whence they trans- 
ferred to a European soil the fruits of their 
laborious researches; and which, finally, 
the Roman and other Western universities 
contributed to cherish and to preserve, and 
to trausmit to successive generations. 

Had I time for the task, I should like to 
trace the history of civilization from the 
garden of Eden, where was planted the 
first university, with the Deity at its head, 
and with the gifted father of mankind as 
his immediate representative and vice- 
chancellor; thence onward to the univer- 
sal deluge; from Noah’s ark, along the 
banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates and 
the Nile, over the plains of Shinar, and 
upon the eastern and southern shores of 
the Mediterranean; lingering awhile at 
old Ninevah and Babylon and Tyre and 
Sidon and Thebes and Memphis; until we 
arrive at the golden age of Grecian beau- 
ty and perfection; thence to republican 
and imperial Rome in her most literate 
and palmy estate; with an occasional 
glance at the Grecian cities and colonies 
in Asia, Egypt, Sicily; and note the con- 
dition and character of the university at 
each and every step of our progress. 
Here would be instructive matter for vol- 
umes, exceedingly appropriate to our ar- 
gument; which we must pass, however, 
without remark. But the paramount influ- 
ence of the university or of the higher learn- 
ing, during all these varying epochs, as a 
preservative of civilization,will be apparent 
to every competent and candid observer. 

The nations of antiquity degenerated, or 
sunk into barbarism, just as the university 
was neglected or became extinct among 
'them. During the middle or dark ages, 
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the university throughout christian Eu- land the Congo and the Amazon—and 
rope, was as a light hidden under a bush- | wherever European or American eiviliza- 
el; ready, indeed, to shine forth in all its | tion has acquired eyen a partial or tempo- 
pristine splendors, as soon as the Van-| rary resting place. 
dalism of the exterior and surrounding| If again, we be directed to self-taught 
world could be abated, and rendered do- | and self-made men, as a triumphant nega- 
cile and practicable. Still, even while the |tive to our whole theory; I tell you that 
christian university had, as it were, re- | self-taught men (as they are styled,) such 
treated within the walls of the cloister and | as Franklin, Ferguson, Shakspeare, Watt, 
the monastery, and seemed resolved to | Arkwright, Henry, Fulton, Davie, are or 
leave the rude and vulgar millions to their | were just as much indebted to the universi- 
fate, it was gloriously exalted and honor- | ty, as were Bacon, Selden, Newton, Burke, 
ed among the Saracenic Moslems. If | Jefferson, Jay, Madison or Whitney. The 
Athens and Rome had been deserted by the | latter drank at the Fountain; the former 
muses and the philosopher, it was only to | at the streams which issued from it. Had 
find a more congenial home at Cordova | Franklin been born and bred among sav- 
and Bagdad. If the doors of the universi-|ages, he might have become the first 
ty were, fora time, hermetically sealed to¥among the prophets or chiefs of his tribe, 
the inquisitive and aspiring youth of|but he would never have been enrolled 
Christendom, they were thrown wide open |among the greatest philosophers and 
in every city of the Arabian Prophet’s | statesman of the civilized world. Wash- 
vast empire—from the Indus to the Pillars |ington, too, might have been the Tecum- 
of Hercules. Thus the Crescent, at |seh or Black Hawk of the wilderness, but 
length, protected and fostered the science | not the Savior, the Founder, the Father of 
which the Cross affected to despise. But |a mighty republic of enlightened and hap- 
at no period of our world’s history, has|py freemen. He had studied in the school 
the university been utterly prostrated, in | of Locke and Milton, of Sidney and Hamp- 
all countries, at one and the same time. |den, of Tell and Phocion; and like them, 
Civilization and the University have stood | was liberally educated. He was not a 
or fallen together. ‘They have never been | scholar, in the strict technical meaning of 
divorced. They were created together; | the term; though his scholarship was res- 
and amidst all the changes and revolu- | pectable, and far superior to that of many 
tions of human governments and religions, |a college graduate. But a man may be a 
they have dwelt together in peace and |scholar without being liberally educated 
harmony. ‘The university has never been | or liberally minded, as he may be liberal- 
found among savages or barbarians: and|ly educated without being a_ scholar. 
all the nations and tribes upon our globe | Mere professional men, whose studies and 
are barbarians or savages at this day,|practice are restricted to their several 
where the university is not, or where its | professions, as lawyers, physicians, theo- 
cheering and illuminating beams have not | logians, linguists, mathematicians, seldom 
penetrated. possess those enlarged, catholic, compre- 
Ifto this broad statement, it be objected, | hensive views and sentiments which con- 
that science, literature and refinement, | stitute genuine liberality; and which are 
abound in regions where no university has ‘essential to the character of the philoso- 
been established; I answer, that the bene- | pher, the publicist, the statesman, the phi- 
ficial effects of the university are often-|lanthropist. ‘They may be admirable and 
times experienced at great distances from | exceedingly useful in their respective and 
its actual location. The universities of |appropriate spheres, and worthy of all 
Egypt extended their salutary and re-| praise, while they are content toact well 
deeming spirit even to barbarous Greece. | the part which they have learned and un- 
Those of Europe are felt in America. |derstand. Thanks again tothe university 
And those of Massachusetts and Virginia for both the larger and the lesser stars; 
may operate in Tennessee and Texas. In but let them move and shine in their own 
the present condition of the commercial | proper orbits. 
and missionary world, the influence of But after all, we may be told that we 
the university is visible in almost every |need only a small supply of university 
quarter—in New Holland and the South scholars; and-that it is not worth while to 
Sea Islands—on the banks of the Ganges _ be at the expense of’such an institution for 
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SO  teivied an ‘object. Conceding fora a mo-| deni a single year, by ignorant, blun- 
ment, what I do not admit, that only alim-| dering, specious, dogmatical, illiterate 
ited number of thoroughly educated men| lawyers, doctors and preachers, by vicious 
are actually required, or are, on any ac-| or excessive legislation, by judicial injus- 
count, desirable in such a community as| tice, by unskillful or fraudulent banking, 
ours, let us see how many are wanted, and | by venal, lying, superficial newspaper ed- 
whence they are to be procured. It has! itors, by bullying grogshop politicians, by 
generally been assumed that lawyers, phy-| stupid driveling schoolmasters, by reck- 
sicians, clergymen, judges, jurists, cabinet | less, drunken, untaught steamboat and 
ministers, ambassadors to foreign courts, | rail-road masters and engineers, by ava- 
and teachers of the liberal sciences, ought} ricious irresponsible stage-coach proprie- 
to be learned and accomplished men. I} tors and agents, by traveling mounte- 


suppose it would not be amiss also, if our | banks and imposters, by all sorts of rogues 
legislators and politicians, our editors of| and asses in high places,—we should sum 
public journals, our civil eugineers, our! up an amount sufficient to purchase, in fee 
bankers and financiers, our conductors of| simple, a dozen German principalities, uni- 
all great private or corporate establish-| versities and all; or enough to create a fund, 
ments, were alleducated. If so, the num-| the interest of which would support our 
ber must be large—several thousand at} State government and institutions forever. 
the least. ‘These must be suitably educa-| Ignorance never did any good, and nev- 
ted here at home; or a sufficient number} er will or can do any good. Ignorant 
of our youth must be sent abroad for the| men are good for nothing, except so far 
purpose; or we must import them, ready | as they are governed and directed by in- 
made, from Europe or the other States,| telligent superiors. Hence it is the order 
that is, we must intrust to foreigners or| of Providence that, in every well regula- 
strangers our most important interests,| ted community, children and all grossly 
offices and professions; or we must get| ignorant persons are held in subjection to 
along without them, in other words, em-| age and wisdom and experience. No spe- 
ploy incompetent men. The latter alter- | cies or portion even of the humblest man- 
native, | know, will prevail; and, I know) ual or mechanical labor can be performed 
also, that it is popular. We do employ, until the party be taught how to do it. 
incompetent men—sometimes from neces-| The least that can be required of any man 
sity—oftener from choice, when we might | is, that he be qualified for the office or vo- 
get better. And this arises from our gen-| cation which he aspires to occupy or pur- 
eral ignorance. 1 donot believe that any| sue. Invincible ignorance alone is excu- 
man would employ an ignorant lawyer or| sable. But even this will not justify his 
doctor, if he knew the fact, or were capa-| ambition or desire to transcend his proper 
ble of judging of the qualifications of the! spere, or his bungling attempts to do what 
one or the other. Nor would our people| he knows not and cannot do.—As, for ex- 
elect to any office a candidate whom they | ample, to construct a telescope or chrono- 
believed too ignorant to serve them faith-| meter, when he has learned only to head 
fully and efficiently. But a very little| a nail or point a pin; or to amputate a 
show of knowledge and ability, with a good | limb and heal the sick, when he has been 
deal of cunning and impudence, will easily | trained to ply the axe or drive a dray; or 
impose on honest unsuspecting credulity.) to dabble in the law, because his speaking 
Here then, the university will remedy two | organs have caught the perpetual motion; 
defects at once. It will furnish learned} or to guide a train of rail-way cars, after 
men for every station where learning is| having duly served a six years’ appren- 
needful: and it will gradually enlighten ticeship to the barber’s craft and mystery, 
and elevate the general mind so as “to be| as was lately done in Virginia to the des- 
able to discriminate between the sciolist| truction of a score of lives and the fracture 
and the scholar, between obtrusive over-| of a hundred limbs; or to preach the gos- 
weening self-sufficiency and modest ster-| pel, in utter defiance of the well known 
ling merit. canon, “ne sutor ultra crepidam,” “let the 

If we could compute in dollars, by any | shoemaker stick to his last and the tailor 
species of arithmetic, the loss of property to his goose.” Now the barber may be a 
and life, of health and comfort, and the | very useful citizen and a very worthy gen- 
injury to morals and religion, occasioned, tleman—as gent/emen are ye all, in this 
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country, except us poor sc decolmastens—| 
but if he has learned nothing more than 
to shave the lieges and to rig out new up- | 


per stories for ladie sof sinsctain age, then | 


may | be spared the pleasure of a rail- 
road jaunt when next he enacts the ambi- | 
tious Phaeton or daring engineer! 

I do not mean to insinuate that a me- | 
chanic or plowman may not become an | 
accomplished lawyer, artist, statesman, or | 
college professor. But, then, he must) 
study and learn whatever his new pro-| 
fession implies or demands. His skill in | 
the shop or the field will not avail him | 
here. Franklin was an excellent printer 
but his trade did not make him a philoso- | 
pher or diplomatist. Roger Sherman was | 
a very good shoemaker; but he studied 
law and politics before he commanded the | 
ear and the reverence of Congress. James 
Ferguson was bred a poor shepherd's boy: 
but his reputation as a writer and lecturer 

upon Astronomy and Mechanics, was won 
by his mastery of Newton’s astonishing 
discoveries and revelations. And the most | 
learned Orientalist in England, and a Pro- 
fessor in one of her imperial universities, | 
was once an illiterate laboring carpenter. | 
But the saw and the plane did not unlock | 
for him the temple doors of science or | 
raise him to a peerless throne among its | 
votaries. 

I honor every mechanic, and every 
farmer, and every working man, who dil- 
igently and honestly pursues the noiseless 
tenor of his way, without ever seeking a| 
different or higher calling. But if “he | 
would fain become a ruler or office-bearer 
in the land, I must examine his credentials | 
and be certified of his knowledge and qual- | 
ifications. If these prove satisfactory, | 
will cheerfully accord to him my suffrage | 
and confidence, and the respect to w hich | 
his extraordinary merit may be justly enti- | 
tled. I would rather be a good black- | 
smith, than to be a sorry, empty-headed, | 
pettifogging lawyer. The blacksmith, for | 
his particular vocation, is the better edu- 
cated, and the better principled, and the | 
more deserving citizen, of the two. I sup-| 
pose there are some five hundred “attor- 
neys at law” in Tennessee alone, who 
might be converted into tolerably decent | 
blacksmiths, much to their own and the 
public’s benefit, could they be induced to 
submit to a reasonable discipline and 
schooling in our Legislature’s favorite 
university; which is, at once, the cheapest | 
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ind most efficient dineuiad hie emtabliel- 
ment in all the land. Its value and im- 
portance, too, will be more apparent every 
year; and just in proportion to the lack or 


failure of other institutions, and to the in- 


crease of ignorance, idleness and quackery 
among us. 
As the periodical press and the pulpit 


are calculated io exert a more powerful 


influence upon society, for weal or wo, 
than any other instrumentalities whatever, 
it follows, that, of all men living, minis- 
ters of the gospel and newspaper editors 
ought to be the most talented, and the most 


:| profoundly and extensively conversant 


with every species of human learning. 
The editors of our daily, weekly, month- 
ly, quarterly journals, furnish a large pro- 
portion of the reading of our people. 


_They wield an engine, therefore, of the 
/most tremendous, potent and responsible 


character. And if the university be need- 
ed for any one class of public instructors 
or functionaries rather than another, it is 
to furnish accomplished and erudite and 
trustworthy editors. Such as Franklin 
became: and such as the illustrious and 
classic authors of the Federalist might 
have been, had they chosen to be editors, 
instead of being anonymous contributors 
and correspondents. 

As to preaching the gospel, I am aware 
that some men fancy that human learning 
is quite superfluous. And that just in pro- 
| portion to its absence, will be the evidence 
'of the preacher’s inspiration and para- 
mount claims to the implicit faith and 
respect of the people. All scripture, his- 
tory, reason and experience, however, 
teach a very different doctrine. The uni- 
versity is indispensable to the minister of 
the gospel. A large amount and variety 

of intellectual furniture must be acquired 
by the preacher, whether settled or itiner- 
ant, whether pastor or missionary, or he 
| will never be eminently useful—probably 
_altogether useless—or most likely, inju- 
rious to the sacred cause which he pro- 
fessionally and ostensibly labors to ad- 
vance. If knowledge sometimes puffeth 
up, and renders its possessor vain and ar- 
rogant, does it therefore follow that know- 
ledge is an evil, and at war with virtue 
and charity? Who are more assuming, 
intolerant, dogmatical, overbearing, opin- 
ionated, exclusive, self-sufficient, bigoted 
or ostentatious, than your ignorant, super- 
ficial, boisterous, declamatory preachers? 
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It is notorious also, that the unlearned | 
habitually make a greater display of learn- | 
ing, parade more Greek and Hebrew) 
without understanding a word of either, | 
sport more scholastic technicalities, and | 
talk more about books and authorities and | 
incomprehensible mysteries, than any gen- 
uine scholar would ever adventure upon 
in the pulpit or out of it. They thus ex-| 
ose themselves, and too frequently their 
cloth and the cause of Christianity itself, 
to the contempt and derision of the intel- | 
ligent and discerning—who know little or | 
nothing of the Bible, and who judge of re- 
ligion chiefly from the conduct and exhibi- | 
tions of this class of preachers. 
If it be said that the Deity has no need 
of human learning to propagate his re-| 
ligion, it may be replied, that, neither has | 


he any need of human ignorance. He| 
} 
| 





could, if he chose, dispense with human | 
agency altogether. But we have yet to) 
learn that infinite wisdom has ever select- | 
ed an insufficient or inadequate agency for | 
any purpose whatever. In the days of| 
prophesy and miracle, from Moses to Paul, | 
he never employed human ignorance in the 
work of religious instruction. If they) 
were not all educated in the universities | 
of Egypt, as was Moses, or of Judea, as) 
was Isaiah, or of Babylon, as was Daniel, | 
or at the feet of Gamaliel, as was Paul, | 
they were well trained somewhere and by | 
competent masters, as were the fishermen | 
of Galilee by Christ himself, besides being | 
endowed with the gift of tongues and ex-| 
traordinary communications for every 
emergency. Witness the prophets and | 
apostles, and the primitive fathers and | 
martyrs of the church. And since that pe-| 
riod, witness the reformers and missiona- 
ries and all the bright luminaries of Chris- 
tendom. Ifthey did not all study at the| 
university, as did Wickliffe, and Huss, and 
Jerome, and Luther, and Melanchthon, 
and Zuinglius, and Calvin, and Knox, and | 
Cranmer, and Latimer, and Whitefield, | 
and Wesley, and Eliot, and Brainerd, and | 
Edwards, and Horsley, and Martyn, and 
Swartz, yet they learned from those who 
had been graduated at the university, or 
from books which the university had cre- 
ated and multiplied.—As was the case with | 
Richard Baxter, Andrew Fuller, William 
Carey, Robert Morrison, Adam Clarke, | 
Thomas Scott, Cornelius Winter, William 
Jay, Joshua Marshman, William Ward, 
and a host of similar spirits. None of 
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whom ever despised or neglected human 
science, or affected to be above the wis- 
dom of the university. If any of them 
commenced their ministerial labors, im- 
perfectly prepared, as, no doubt, many did, 
they soon discovered their own deficien- 
cies; and, like honest men, as they were, 
put themselves to school again and be- 
came humble persevering learners. And 
thus, by extra effort and diligence, kept in 
advance of their own pupils and hearers; 
and, in process of time, rose to distinguish- 
ed eminence among the most profound 
theologians and erudite scholars of their 
day. Thus it has ever been, and ever will 
be, with all truly conscientious ministers 
of the gospel. However ill-instructed or 
poorly qualified at the outset, they will, 
like John Bunyan or John Newton, read 
and study, and meditate and reflect, as best 
they can, whether immured in a prison or 
sailing upon the ocean. Nor can I con- 
ceive of a more pitiable object than a pub- 
lic teacher of the christian religion whois 
not always seeking and thirsting after 
knowledge as for hidden treasures, or who 
denounces learning, and is content to lead 
a life of idleness and ignorance. 

The Bible is a book, or rather a collec- 
tion of books, composed by divers authors, 
in dialects long since obsolete, during a 
period of some fifteen hundred years, and 
treating of the most difficult, momentous 
and dissimilar topics. And there is nota 
single science or branch of literature, with- 
in the whole range of human research, 
which may not be profitably consecrated 
to its exposition and illustration. Nor has 
there yet lived the man, who found him- 
self encumbered with too much learnin 
for this sacred work, or who could not 
bring his every attainment and his every 
faculty to bear upon it and to contribute 
to its better accomplishment. Such men 
as Selden and Grotius and Locke and New- 
ton and Jones and Kennicott have amply 
testified that, to grapple with the Bible, 
was no child’s play. ‘The astronomer, the 
historian, the chronologer, tle critic, the 
antiquary, the traveler, the chimist, the 
geologist, have all and each in turn, made 
discoveries which they fancied must tell 
against Moses and his successors. And 
theologians, in their ignorance and zeal, 
have hastily condemned and repudiated 
their science, as well as their gratuitous 
and false application of it. But a more 
thorough study of Moses by the scientific, 
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and a deeper ebiiieiinntateet with science by | 


the theologian, have undeccived and re- | 


conciled both parties. So that the» two 
great volumes of Nature and Revelation, 
equally the product of the same unchang- 
ing Divinity, are now acknowledged to 
harmonize and to speak the-same language. 
Not a principle or fact has been establish- 
ed or brought to light, by the brilliant la- 
bors of a Hatton, a a Playfair, a Kepler, a 
Herschel, a La Place, a Cuvier, a Hauy, a 
Champollion, a De la Beche, a Buckland, 


a Lyell or an Ehrenberg, which does not 


accord with the Mosaic history and philo- 
sophy, when rightly interpreted; as the 
ablest living divines cheerfully concede. 
Hume and Gibbon and Halley and Voltaire 
and D’Alembert and Buffon and Condorcet 
and Volney have yielded to a more en- 


lightened school; as have the persecutors | 


of Roger Bacon, Galileo and Copernicus 
given “place to a more tolerant, charitable 
and scriptural theology. 

But again, in a country like ours, where | 
the people govern, the university is great- 
ly needed to furnish a class of men suffi- 


ciently numerous and qualified to enlight- | 


en the mass of the people upon general 


politics—upon the constitution, covern- 


ment, laws, jurisprudence, and institutions ‘ 


of the republic. If every individual can- 
not become familiar with these subjects by 


his own reading and reflection, it is desira- | 
ble at least that an adequate instructor and 


guide should be at hand, on whose infor- 
mation and judgment he may safely rely. 
Now the people are called on, at every 
election, to decide upon some of the most 
intricate, complex and difficult questions 
of state policy—involving their own and 
the interests of posterity to an indefinite 
extent. 
measures which they do not understand? 
What do they know, or what do our com- 
paratively wise men know, for example, 
about the just principles of taxation, or ta- | 
riff, or finance, or banking, or usury laws— 
of our foreign relations, of our Indian pol- | 
icy, of internal improvements, or of any 
constitutional doctrine or controversy—or | 
indeed, of the very elements of political 


economy or jurisprudence or legislation? | 


And yet, they are expected annually to 


pronounce ay or no, without hesitation, on | 
a dozen or more untried projects, which it | 


might puzzle 
preciate, in all their bearings, after the 
most intense study and mature deliberation. 
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And how shall they vote upon | 


even a Solomon fully to ap- | 


a une, 


Our ‘sdltrical esibibaaiia for office wail our 
newspaper editors are the exclusive mono- 
polists of this entire department of popular 
iestruction. I have two objections to this 
monopoly, 
the said politicians and editors are them- 
selves too ignorant for the service. And 
(2.) were they ever so well informed, they 
cannot be trusted. It is their inwreut and 
their vocation to mislead, deceive, humbug 
and mystify the whole body of the sove- 
reign people. 

The university has ever been the friend 
and the nursery of common schools—when 
left to its own natural freedom of action. 
In modern times, wherever the university 
has flourished untrammeled and unrestrict- 
‘ed by jealous, arbitrary authority, there 
‘the common school has taken root and 
prospered also. This fact is notorious, in- 
disputable and undisputed. Inno country, 
at this day, do we behold the slightest ap- 


| proach to a good common school system, 


except where the university is honored 
land liberally sustained. Scotland, Prus- 
sia, Germany, Holland, New-E ngland and 


| New-York, may serve as proof “and com- 
‘ment. I hold the attempt to create and 
| foster common schools, without the aid of 
‘the university, to be utterly vain and nu- 
'gatory. It cannot be done. But establish 
an efficient, free-working university any 
-where—whether among the Turks, the 
'‘Tartars or the Hottentots—and the com- 
‘mon school will spontaneously grow up 
around it and beneath its influence: As 
certainly as light and heat flow from the 
‘sun in the firmament. It is in fact the 
great Luminary of the intellectual firma- 
ment. The common school is the child 
and not the parent—the effect and not the 
cause—of the university. The university 
will furnish the teachers and the learning 
‘which are indispensable to the inferior 
| schools and seminaries: and it will awa- 
‘ken the desire and the ambition among all 
|classes to acquire knowledge and to sup- 
port schools. 

| It would be impossible, at this moment, 
to find in the West, a hundredth part of 
'the duly qualified instructors necessary to 


put into immediate operation any general 
'school system or systems whatever. No 
/man can teach what he does not thorough- 
Whatever art or science 
he professes to teach others, he must first 
‘learn himself. If you would have compe- 
tent teachers of reading, writing, arithme- 


|ly understand. 


(1.) Forty nine out of fiftv of 
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tin grammar, ere aneqpaahite dn eat they oan not a iendy aaa the cottage 
stitution and laws of the land, and w hat-| and the palace, the army and the church ; 


ever else our youth ought to learn at 
school in order to become useful citizens, 
you must first provide for their proper 
training. 

The university, again, is the steadfast 
ally and the consistent advocate of liberty 
and the rights of mam It ever has been 
so, except ‘when checked and enslaved by 
political or ecclesiastical despotism. The 
light of truth and freedom has occasional- 
ly gleamed from the portals of the univer- 
sity, even when most enslaved, and when 
more than Cimmerian darkness prevailed 
around it—as in the ages and persons of 
Roger Bacon and John ‘Wickliffe. While, 
at each successive struggle for human lib- 
erty, from Luther to Hampden and Wilber- 
force and Brougham, its most eflicient 
champions and defenders have issued from 
the university. 

It was the university which awakened 
or rather created the desire of civil and 
religious liberty in France. And all the 
incipient measures and movements of her 
grand, but disastrous revolution, were sug- 
gested and directed by the wisest and most 
intelligent of her educated sons. And had 
the people been sufficiently enlightened to 
submit to the counsels and guidance of La- 
fayette and his illustrious coadjutors, the 
result had been widely different, and as 
glorious as the cause was just and honora- 
ble. She failed, because the university 
had not been suffered to operate upon the 
popular mind. 

Greece, too, at the instance of her young 
men, who had studied at the universities of 
France and Germany, and at those of her 
own Bucharest and beautiful Scio, shook 
off the Moslem yoke, which she had tame- 
ly worn for centuries. Andif her present 
institutions and forms of government are 
not as liberal and generous as they were 
in the days of Pericles and Miltiades, of 
Plato and Socrates, it is because the uni- 
versity has not vet illuminated and eleva- 
ted the ignorant and besotted mass of her 
degenerate population. 

The university is, moreover, the dread 
and terror of every legitimate despotism 
in modern Eurepe. In spite of all the vi- 
gilant jealousy with which it is guarded in 
order to repress the spirit of free inquiry 


and cause tyranny, under every guise, to 
relax its iron grasp, or to fall beneath the 
universal conviction of its injustice and 
imbecility. In fact, already, throughout 
Germany, and several other countries, the 
condition of the people has been greatly 
meliorated and improved, in consequence 
of the diffusion of knowledge by the uni- 
versity; so that the arbitrary or capri- 
cious exertion of despotic power is seldom 
felt or witnessed. In this respect, they 
are incomparably better governed than 
Spain, Portugal, Italy or Russia, where 
the university has been still more effectu- 
ally controlled, and fettered by the mon- 
arch and the priest. I repeat then, that 
wherever the university is itself free, it 
will, sooner or later, make the people free— 
even while living under a nominal mon- 
archy or despotism. And it will as cer- 
tainly qualify them for self-government. 

Spanish America has become independ- 
ent—but the people are not free. While, 
throughout British America, whether colo- 
nial or independent, the people are and 
ever have been free. The university was 
transported to this new world in the gal- 
lant “May Flower,” which landed upon 
Plymouth rock the first little colony of : 
Anglo-American republicans. And it was 
forthwith set up, in goodly style, in the 
town of Cambridge, where it has ever 
since been the nursery of common schools 
and guardian genius of constitutional lib- 
erty. In the university were bred the no- 
ble and gifted patriots, who dared to assert 
and maintain, at every hazard and sacri- 
fice, their own and their countrymen’s in- 
defeasible birthrights—as free born En- 
glishmen—against every insidious or vio- 
lent effort to subject them to arbitrary il- 
legal domination. By these choice spirits 
was our independence achieved: and to 
these are we indebted for our national ex- 
istence, and for all our free republican 
privileges and institutions. Our college 
graduates and our college students were 
the first to speak, the first to act, and the 
first to fight, in the cause of their country. 

It is worthy of special remark, that the 
principal men—the leading influential cha- 
racters—the master spirits of all the pri- 
mitive English colonies, from Massachu- 


among its professors and students, it is well| setts to Georgia, were individuals of the 


known that they are secretly imbibing 
principles which will one day reach, if’ 


| highest order - of talent, morality, education 
and respectability at home. They came 
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hither, not for wealth or power, but in| vo vocates of liberty every gtlanetham that 
search of that political and religious free-| a purely republican form of government 
dom and tranquillity, which the peculiar} cannot be maintained except by a highly 
circumstances of the father land seemed | intelligent and virtuous people. To the 
likely to deny them. They left behind! very existence of our republic therefore, 
them the monarchy, the aristocracy and | the university must ever be indispensable. 
the hierarchy. They brought with them | Intelligence there may be without virtue. 
the learning, the virtue, the piety, the en-| But there can be no virtue without intelli- 
terprise, the indomitable love of liberty,| gence. Every exercise of virtue, or eve- 
which distinguished England’s noblest| ry virtuous act, implies some degree of 
sons, and whatever was strictly republican | knowledge. The principles of virtue or 
in her institutions. With such excellent) of ethics and religion must be studied—just 
materials, and under the most favorable | as geometry is studied. Noman can practise 
auspices, they commenced the experiment | or perform what he does not understand, or 
of governing themselves in the far off wil-| has not learned how to perform. Intelli- 
derness, agrecably to their own interpre-| gent virtue or virtuous intelligence, if I 
tation of tlic english constitution, and with | may be allowed such forms of expression, 
such modiiications as were adapted to their | constitutes, just in proportion to its degree 
singular position. From the beginning| and extent, the true dignity of man. As 
they were free: And it is the glory of ey-| citizens and as Christians—as the subjects 
ery true-hearted American, that his ances-| of a human and a divine government—as 
tors have never been slaves; and that they | responsible to society and to posterity and 
would never submit for a moment to op-| to High Heaven for all our conduct, for all 
pression inany form. They would not be | the good we neglect to do as well as for 
taxed even a farthing, without their own | all the evil we commit—we cannot be too 
consent. And they boldly drew their swords | diligent or anxious in studying and learn- 
to maintain, and to transmit to their chil-| ing how to discharge the various and im- 
dren, the grand fundamental doctrine of} portant duties incumbent on us; or in as- 
political rights, that taxation and repre-| certaining in what way or by what means 
sentation go together, and cannot be dis-| we may accomplish the greatest amount 
joined, while Magna Charta remains the | of good. 
bulwark and the boast of English liberty. Intellectual pursuits are always saluta- 
Had our fathers been the degraded, sot-| ry to body and mind and heart;—the best 
tish, ignorant, pitiable and despised " oute| preservative of good morals;—the surest 
casts of British bridewells and dungeons—| preventive of criminal and ruinous indul- 
as malice and envy have often proclaim-| gences and practices;—the never failing 
ed—our destiny had been humble and| source of the purest enjoyments. Study 
wretched indeed. Then we might have} contributes to health and peace of mind. 
been slaves—hopeless and helpless—from | Studious men live the longest: and they 
the prison-ship of our Adam and Eve—jare generally the happiest men in the 
groveling and writhing beneath the ty-| world. They are harmless and inoffen- 
rant’s scourge, and weeping tears of bit-| sive members of society. They seldom 
terness and anguish, through ages of des-| annoy any body, or meddle with other peo- 
pair, to this dark and cheerless moment. ple’s affairs. ‘They never engage in mobs 
But Heaven had otherwiseordained. And| or riots or popular tumults of any kind. 
the University, not Newgate, freighted | [I do not here allude to college boys, who 
the vessels which bore to this then savage | are not studious—and who are often tur- 
hemisphere, the founders of the freestand| bulent and disorderly for that very rea- 
greatest republic that the Sun has ever|son.] I speak of men devoted to science 
shone upon. Shall we continue free and| and literature. They are peaceful and 
great? Shall we—will our posterity—al-| tranquil ip their habits. And even when 
ways prove worthy of our and their illus-| they seem to do no good, they cannot be 
trious parentage? Yes—while we cher-| said to do any positive mischief. Very 
ish, and honor, and generously sustain the| rarely, indeed, have they been charged 
university—and not a day longer. with flagitious enormities or condemned 
There is no opinion or doctrine more| for capital crimes. Not an individual of 
universally recognized—none more fre-| their number can, at this day, be found in 
quently or earnestly inculcated by the ad-| any prison or penitentiary in our own 
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country—perhaps,in nocountry. In Eng- | 


land, the names of Eugene Aram and Wil- | 
liam Dodd, stand forth solitary and promi- | 
nent exceptions to a general rule. And 
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this very purpose. Intelligence is an at- 
tribute of the Deity; and a part therefore 
of that divine image in which man was 
created. If, then, he would be like his 


the fact, that their fate has created a sen- | Maker or seek to regain his image, he 


sation not yet allayed or forgotten, proves 
how unexpected and startling were their 
guiltandruin. Educated and learned men 
have often been the victims of tyranny and 
despotism. They have suffered every 
species of cruelty in person and estate— 
under barbarous and sanguinary codes of 
law—administered by mercenary courts 
and packed juries—by bills of pains and 
penalties, and ex post facto statutes, enact- 
ed for the occasion—and by that most con- 
venient instrument of legal ingenuity and 
refinement, constructive treason, which 
could consign to the scaffold or the gibbet 
the most innocent and meritorious objects 
of a tyrant’s jealousy or hatred. They 
ever have been, as they ever will be, fore- 
most to suffer and die, martyrs to the sa- 
cred cause of truthand liberty. For state 
crimes and for religious heresies, they have 
been often unrighteously murdered, like 
Socrates and Tully and Sir Thomas More, 
according to the forms of Jaw, or without 
law, or in defiance of all law. But the 
world has long since reversed the sentence 
of their condemnation. For real crime, 
howe ver—for the commission of the mala 
in se—very few have hitherto, in any age 
or country, been condemned to death or to 
infamous penalties. Of traitors, our own 
protracted revolutionary war produced but 


must daily grow in knowledge as well as 
in holiness; or rather in knowledge in or- 
der to holiness. We are no where com- 
manded in Scripture to get money or to 
hoard upriches. But we are every where 
commanded to seek after knowledge, to 
get wisdom and understanding—to advance 
in every virtue, grace and moral excel- 
lence, even to the most exalted standard 
of perfection—to become holy as God is 
holy. Now, to be useful or virtuous or 


| holy one degree, implies one degree at least 


of knowledge. And so on, proportionally, 
toanyextent whatever. But we are bound 
to become as useful, virtuous and holy as 
possible—to do all the good in our power. 
And consequently, it is our duty to study 
and labor, with unremitting ardor and zeal, 
to acquire every species of information 
which can qualify or aid us to do good. 
And I have not yet heard of any science, 


‘taught in the university or elsewhere, 


which may not enable its possessor to be 
more useful; and which therefore ought 
not to be learned when practicable. No 
man can be “growing in grace” or becom- 
ing better, in the scriptural sense or in any 


|sense, who is not constantly advancing in 
|knowledge and wisdom. 
|man evince extraordinary judgment, can- 


Nor will any 


dor or modesty, by boldly denouncing the 


one; and he, assuredly, was nota literary study of any science or language with 
or college-bred General. And if a single | which he is himself unacquainted. 


individual since, of a liberal education and 
cultivated mind, has been justly or unjust- 
ly chargeable with treasonable designs; 
jet his lonely name be recorded as the on- 
ly instance of the kind which has occurred 
during the half century of our national ex- 
istence. And let it serve as a beacon and 


a warning against all inordinate, unhal- | 


lowed and desperate ambition! No uni- 
versity catalogue in all our land has ever 


been disgraced by the name of asingle grad- | 


uate, convicted of an infamous crime, or 


. . . | 
doomed to an infamous or capital punish- 


ment. And it is yet the glorious and un- 
paralleled distinction of our own favored 


republic, that not a drop of blood has ever | yet to be conscious, all the while, that 


been judicially shed upon her virgin soil 
for a state offense. 





The universal passion for wealth, which 
every body cherishes and encourages, is 
|condemned in Scripture and by sound phi- 
losophy also, as avarice, covetousness, ido- 
latry. Weare exhorted to seek after “the 
'true” and more enduring riches—such as 
will accompany us to another and a better 
world. It certainly does seem preposter- 
ous and puerile for a man to labor inces- 
santly, during his whole life, to amass 
wealth, without enjoying it himself or 
| sharing it with others, without helping the 





|society, deriving pleasure only from its 
| wc . . 
acquisition and rapid accumulation; and 


|death, in a few brief years, will rob him 


| | forever of his uttermost farthing. It will 
Finally: Reason or understanding ought | not descend with him into the grave. 
to be assiduously cultivated and improved, | cannot carry it with him either to heaven 


because God has conferred it on man for or hell. It hasabsorbed his every faculty 
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needy or advancing any great interest of 
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while living—closed up all the avenues of 


knowledge and sympathy and benevolence 
and charity—rendered him selfish, hard- 
hearted, proud, overbearing and oppres- 
sive—and yet left him to perish, at last, 
the veriest slave of the meanest and most 
relentless tyrant. But the intellectual 
treasures of the inquisitive and persever- 
ing virtuous student will never be lost or 
forfeited. Of these, no earthly power can 
despoil him. ‘These belong to the soul— 
to the immortal spirit. And, if rightly 
employed, and honestly consecrated to 
their legitimate uses, they will constitute 
a large measure of his heavenly inheri- 
tance and felicity. And he will be still 
adding to his intellectual possessions, and 
be approximating to the glorious likeness 
of his omniscient Creator by new and con- 
tinually increasing attainments, while in- 
finity remains to be explored and exhaust- 
ed, and throughout the illimitable ages of 
an ever beginning, but never ending ETER- 
NITY. P. L. 


i 


LINES TO A LADY. 


Wir every hope, with all the dreams 
Of fame and power—amidst the might 
Of conscious strength—thine image seems 
Around me like some holy light— 
And then I deem that all which earth 
Of power or glory might bestow, 
Were cold, and vain, and little worth, 
Like sunshine streaming on the snow, 
If thou wert not the shrine whereon 
The garlands of my fame might blossom, 
If that which lighted up my own 
Woke not a thrill within thy bosom. 


It may be, that thou hast not given 
One gentle thought of thine to me, 
That like some pure bright star at even 
Thou rovest onward “fancy free,” 
Unmindful as that holy star 

Of ardent eyes to thee upturning, 
Within thy radiant sphere afar, 

A blest and lonely radiance burning! 


And, lady, if *tis so, I ask 
Nor thought nor sacrifice from thee, 
And mine shall be the ungentle task 
To love when love can only be 
Like his who bends him down in prayer 
Before some veiled and mystic shrine, 
And knows the idol-glories there 
May never on his worship shine. 
Kentucky: 1833. GAD, F; 
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7 THE WOLF HUNTER. 


| Tue land rout from the village of Low- 
ier Sandusky to the City of Detroit traver- 
ses, for the first thirty miles, the most 
dreary and difficult part of that desolate 
iregion, familiarly known in Ohio and 
| Michigan by the appellation of “the Black 
|Swamp.” 
A remarkably dense growth of small 
timber and underbrush, arising out of the 
‘black and stagnant water which over- 
'spreads the whole surface of the ground, 
| together with the unstable and miry nature 
of the soil, presented obstacles to the oper- 
\ations of our armies, during the late war 
between Great Britain and the United 
States, by which the “Giant Swamp” will 
be rendered memorable while the records 
of that conflict are extant. 

Long subsequent to that period, my evil 
genius prompted me to attempt the pas- 
sage of this miniature Tartarus, in com- 
pany with a quondam officer of the United 
States army. The nondescript “craft” 
selected for the hazardous enterprise, was 
called a coach, and was most plentifully be- 
daubed with mud and commendation; the 
former in consequence of sundry unseem- 
ly flounderings in the swamp—the latter 
in consequence of its supercargo having ac- 
quired a certain tact, whilome of some im- 
portance to a certain class of politicians in 
our land. 

Our speculations concerning the genus, 
pedigree, and date of the “Grampus”— 
which we found to be the name of our mi- 
gratory penitentiary—were cut short by 
a notification from * owner and driver,” to 
“set on board;” and in a few minutes we 
were off, spattering and plunging through 
the mire at the rate of half a knot per 
hour. Such unwonted rapidity of move- 
ment, however, was of very brief contin- 
uance. Jolts and jostlings innumerable 
were succeeded by something very like the 
lurch of a Mississippi “ark” in distress, 
after which the ungainly phiz of Owner 
and Driver was thrust deliberately through 
a kind of port hole in front, for the pur- 
pose of announcing a “dead set.” En- 
courage your horses and make a vigorous 
effort,” said my companion. 

In an instant the “flexors” of Mr. Ow- 
ner’s dexter arm were doing duty valor- 
ously, and the flight of his voice had over- 

| topped the very utmost note of the gamut. 
‘But sinewy yerks and shouts in alt were 
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alike ineffectual—so, furling his whip-lash, 
he surlily remarked that “No mortal team 
could budge it from the spot, with such a 
load.” 

The hint was easily understood. It was 
necessary to debark, in order to afford the 
Grampus an opportunity of righting again. 
There was no alternative—so out we 
plunged, into mud and water over boot-top, 
bearing each a cargo of baggage about 
equal in magnitude to the burden of Bun- 
yan’s pilgrim. Here we were obliged to 
locate and philosophize during the long 
hour which Owner consumed in effecting 
the rescue of his appropriately yclept 
mud-craft. The black swamp frowned 
around us in every direction—the rain fell 
in torrents, and, uniting with the unbro- 
ken sheet of water beneath, recalled most 
forcibly to our minds the account of the 
deluge of olden time, as originally written 
by the Hebrew historian, and revised and 
corrected by Rafinesque. 

Owner and Driver at length succeeded 
in extricating his vehicle, into which we 
were re-admitted—clothes and baggage 
dripping with mire and water—and again 
got under way. We had proceeded in this 
way a few miles when my companion es- 
pied, through the port hole, a temporary 
resting place, consisting of a floor formed 


of the trunks of trees, with a covering of 
branches and bark; and a thick coating of 


mortar, on the extremity of the floor, de- 
signed as a substitute for a fireplace. It 
had evidently been constructed by some 
benighted “ movers,” and, contrasted with 
the dreariness of the scenery around, wore 
quite an air of comfort. 

“Supercargo, ahoy !—shall we not touch 
at this port and kindle a few branches, in 
order to dry and refit our clothes and bag- 

age?” 

“Not exactly, sir; unless you intend to 
do old Robinson Crusoe, about as large as 
life.” 

“Beseech you—good Mr. Super’—we 
shall detain you but an hour at farthest.” 

“You may detain yourselves till satis- 
faction, you'll not stop me an instant.” 

Mr. Owner drove on without further cer- 
emony, cracking his whip, jingling his har- 
ness, and pretending not to hear our ex- 
postulations. 

Captain R. drew forth his note book with 
the intention of writing a comparison be- 
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clever beginning when two points of dif- 


ference occurred, so palpable as to induce 
him to forego the execution of his project: 
—-in the first place, while the debarkation 
effected in. the case of his excellency the 
whale was a bona fide, terre firma trans- 
action, that of the Grampus was no whit 
to be distinguished from a downright sub- 
morass expulsion; and secondly, the ca- 
chinations from the interior of the Gram- 
pus were, figuratively speaking, in duetto 
—whereas in the case of the whale it was, 
unquestionably, Jonah solus. 

“You are aware,” said the Captain, af- 
ter having silently repocketed his note- 
book, “ that my first trip through this for- 
bidding swamp was made in company with 
the gallant, though ill-starred volunteers 
of the army of Gen. Hull. Our disgrace- 
ful capture at Detroit, and subsequent cap- 
tivity in Canada are also sufficiently 
known. And I believe you are likewise 
aware of the kind treatment which I re- 
ceived, during that captivity, from M. De 
Vernay, who then resided, and still resides 
in the vicinity of Fort Malden. In conse- 
quence of a wound which I had received in 
my left arm, in the skirmish at Browns- 
town, and which still continued painful, I 
was permitted to visit that gentleman on 
parole. Subsequently I became an inmate 
of his house, and remained in that situa- 
tion until the period of my return to the 
United States. 

There are some circumstances, how- 
ever, connected with that visit, to which I 
have not before adverted. Under the roof 
of my friend there likewise resided a Cath- 
olic clergyman, familiarly called father 
Antoine, and a youth of goodly exterior 
named Louis Vincent. The aged Priest 
officiated in the capacity of tutor to the 
boy, and to young Ninon De Vernay, the 
daughter of my friend, who was, in years 
and innocence, 


“A wild and frolic child,” 


but in her mind and form as beautiful as 
poesy—you like ideal comparisons—and 
withal as gentle and unobtrusive as the be- 
nign Madonna, at whose shrine her ori- 
sons were daily offerings. 

“The good old Father was, as far as 
was consistent with his holy office, a devo- 
tee of literature; but he had been wading all 
his life in its deep waters, and the green 


tween our adventure and the voyage of|fringings and bright flower-work of the 


ancient Jonah, and he had made a very | shores were deemed. unworthy of his no- 
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tice. In all his estimates of the intellec- 
tual world, antiquity was an unfailing ev- 
idence of excellence, and proximity to our 
own times an indication, equally sure, of 
great degeneracy, if not entire worthless- 
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and her fancy, like a wanded spirit of en- 
chantment, conjuring up in swift succes- 
sion, all beautiful sounds and lovely forms; 
sometimes of a transatlantic world, and 
sometimes of the climes of the fabling 


ness. Of all the phases or forms of hu- | poets, 
man government, the patriarchal alone 
found favor in his sight; and among the 


systems of modern ages, he gave a deci-| But if the lessons of the excellent old 
ded preference to that of the aboriginal | man were partially unheeded on these oc- 
American tribes, because of its close ac- | casions, it was not so when they had res- 
cordance with the simplicity of the ancient | pect to the thoughts and things of a better 
standard. world. Her’s was a fullness, a perfectness 
Young Vincent, as a pupil, had been |of faith which I have never found in the 
both apt and graceless. Theentire range | world beside. She was accustomed to 
of the old man’s lore had been acquired— | think and speak of the ages of an immor- 
the whole of his indomitable prejudices | tal life, and of the crowns and kingdoms 
against modern things had been imbibed, | of eternity, as confidently and fervently 
but not a tittle of his reverence for the |as if all had been revealed ‘in visible and 
glories of the past. The acquisition of | tangible reality before her. 
that lore stirred up within hima feeling} Itis a lovely and soothing superstition 
of contempt for his unlettered country- | which releases and reinforms the prisoners 
men, and by the adoption of those preju- | of the grave, and calls them back, as min- 
dices he was fenced out from the sympa- | istering angels, to glide and watch around 
thy of those whose minds were cultivated. | us, in their pure and passionless beauty. 
All this had imparted to his character an | And spite of all my skepticism, how often 
aspect of sternness and ferocity. Contin- | has my cheek grown chill, and my breath- 
ual intercourse with the Indian warriors | ing quick and difficult, when after hours 
whose custom it had been, for years, to | of communion with the fanciful but peer- 
visit the British garrison at Malden, had less masters of English literature, the 
produced in his mind a morbid admiration | beauties of whose pages were the daily 
of savage life. He partook, without re-|themes of her passionate thought, she 
serve, of the national feeling of hostility | has wandered by my side, in the twilight 
towards the citizens of the United States;|of lovely and lonely evenings. The 
and was preparing, at the time of my visit, | strange faint images that flitted from the 
to enter the war-service, as a subaltern of | trees as the clouds went by,—the slightest 


‘Among whose golden blossom-leaves 
Materia! footstep falleth not.’ 





the infamous Elliot, whose bands of savage 
marauders were desolating the American 
frontier. 

“Of Ninon De Vernay her tutor was 
accustomed to remark, that she had ‘a far 
more liberal share of present loveliness 
than of future promise.’ She did not idol- 
ize the patriarchs—she had no reverence 
for the giants of the old scholastic ages; 
and she did not even love the savages. 
When called with her companion, at their 
daily ‘lesson-time,’ to receive the instruc- 
tions of the priest, she would sit for hours 
unconscious of the might and solemnity of 
his prosings—her fair hair clustering on 
her neck, in rich profusion and stirless re- 
pose—her lip in tremulous motion, at brief 
mtervals, when the rose-leaf tinge, as it 
were with the painting of a thought, grew 
bright upon her cheek—her blue eye 
fixed, with its sweet dreaminess of expres- 
sion, upon the far off woods and waters; 


Shade that fell on the dying day—the tini- 
est song that broke from the insect’s home, 
‘and the murmurings of the rill that rose 
and fell with the rising and falling breeze, 
_all spoke to her of the power, the presence, 
and the ministry of a life unseen, and ho- 
lierthan ours. We passed along the shore 
of that fair river which pours the waters 
of St. Clair into the broad bosom of Lake 
Erie. We lingered by the gravestones, 
_in the shadow of a secluded church. We 
sat by a low green hillock, beneath whose 
turf the ashes of her mother had long and 
|silently reposed. Around that ‘narrow 
| house’ there was no affectation of pompous 
grief. There was nothing wrought of art 
but the plain white stone that bore the 
sleepers name, but there were clustering 
leaves and vines and flowers that met the 
eye of her sorrowing child like old famil- 
iar friends; and it was a marvelous thing 
|to gaze upon her face as she sat tremu- 
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lously communing with the unforgotten 'when far away, she had found none to 
dead, and whispering, in the fervor of her | greet her with a rapture like mine, to 
breathless excitement, of the sameness, | drink with ecstacy the gladness of her 
the onENEss of all time—the past, the pres- beaming eye, or to soothe her when that 
ent, and the future—the undecaying beau- | gladness had melted down to tears. She 
ty and eternity of love; and the dimness told me that in the interchange of hearts 
and fleetness of all things else. there wes no need of words—that our des- 

“ Gradually, as time wore on, that un-| tiny was fixed and happy—that she was 
definable sensation of awe, which had op-| an orphan child, to whom the mysteries of 
pressed me in our first wanderings, was | the far-off world had ever been, and must 
worn away, and was succeeded by feelings | remain unknown—that a kind mother, al- 
of intenser kind. My young heart’s long-| most the only friend of her childhood, 
abiding hope, and most dreaming thought | had early passed away—that God would 
of loveliness were even more than real-| guide and keep her through all her earthly 
ized; and, wayward and strangely vision-| course, and lead her, at the last, to find 
ary as was that beautiful girl, it was to me | and share that mother’s home, and to wake 
a destiny of most bewildering joy to wan- | from the same rest in the morn of the 
der by her side, and to feel her whispering | resurrection if her spirit were but strong 
breath, as it came upon my burning cheek | to shun the evil and the mildew of this 
like an immortal balm. But when the | life; but she trusted that there might be 
lapse of a few seasons had made that feel- | earthly love of an unsinning kind, and, if 
ing strong and pure and mutual—oh, then, | it were so, then indeed would her heart’s 
the most of all, did we realize the richness | best hope thenceforth be bright fruition. 
of that love which is endued with power| “Her voice died tremblingly away—but 
for the transformation of earthly life to a| there was no need of more. There was 
very dream of joy. no need of that clinging kiss and clasping 

“One tranquil evening she had gone | arm; for the measure of intensest joy and 
forth alone, and I had found her in her | happiness was full. All the dim glories of 
accustomed seat, close by the place of her| the regions of romance—all the bright 
mother’s rest. An open volume was in| images of story and of song, seemed to be 
her hand, and her tears were on the page | thronged and crowded into that moment of 
whilst the words were on her lips— time. 

“But Iam running wild—and you are 
surely grown weary of my narrative,” 
said Captain R., in a changed and dubious 
tone. I assured him that I could not be- 
Almost unconsciously I strove to beguile | come weary, for my excitement was almost 
her thoughts to themes less sorrowful. | equal to his own, and he again went on— 
We arose, and walked with pensive steps; “I should have told you before, that— 
to the brink of a distant rivulet, and with | strange to say—the gentle Ninon was be- 
a faltering voice I spoke of its purling/| loved by Louis Vincent. No, love I will 
song—of the fragrance of the flowering | not call that instinctive desire for the pos- 
thorn whose image lay white upon the | session of beautiful objects, which is found 
stream—of the likeness of the scene to) in almost every creature, and which was 
that where the pledges of a love which | felt by him as it is felt by all. When chil- 
could not die were interchanged, by Burns | dren they had sportively affianced, in the 
and his sainted Mary. The image of that| momentary ebullition of a strong but 
pure and passionate love, thus chance-sug- | whimsical friendship, by M. De Vernay 
gested, gave to my own the impulse of an | and the father of young Vincent; and that 
overpowering strength. A momentary | idle ceremony, though never treated as a 
struggle of intense emotion passed, and [| thing of seriousness, even by those who 
had told her all—told all my heart’s wild | conceived it, and though regarded by the 
worship, its happiness, and its hope. | young lady herself, in after years, with a 

“That worship was approved, that hope | feeling of bitter aversion, was relied on 
was blessed; and surely it was not strange | by the heartless Louis as a betrothal of 
that it should be so, for she knew that she | binding obligation: and from this it re- 
had been long the idol of my every thought, | sulted that all their intercourse was char- 
and that in the intervals of my absence, ' acterized by proud and sullen courtesy on 








+—____—_-___—_—_W here thou art gone 

Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more.’ 
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his part, and cold and unnatural reserve | there has nothing more been heard, except 
on her’s. that he immediately repaired to the wil- 
‘Time passed, the war was over. Again 'derness, and soon became a favorite mem- 
I had threaded the wilderness and crossed | ber of the hunting band of the Red Mingo. 
the lake. Again I had found a blissful} “But here is Portage river, and I must 
welcome at the mansion of M. De Vernay, |close by saying, that I am hurrying again 
and again did Louis Vincent appear in the |to the presence of that chosen one, who 
evening circle. He had been a faithful |is mine by an immortal tie, and who will 
servant of the demon Elliott, and Ninon | soon be given me by the form of the strong- 
and myself were secretly shuddering with |est bond that human love has known.” 
abhorrence of the desolator of peaceful | Here was the close of the Captain’s nar- 
homes and destroyer of defenseless fami-|rative. A further detail of our operations 
lies, when we were startled by the sudden | whilst we were tossed about in the domin- 
and unexpected entrance of father Antoine, |ions of Owner and Driver would be monot- 
who had been engaged, for some few jonous. Suffice it to say that, at the end of 
months, in visiting the posts of the north- | the second day, we arrived on the bank of 
ern missionaries. His fatigue and agita- | the Maumee, or Miami of the Lake. Cap- 
tion were so great that he could scarcely | tain R. here announced his determination 
speak intelligibly. He told us that when | to accomplish the remainder of his trip in 
traveling with a few friends to the post |a small schooner which lay at the foot of 
which he had visited last, they had been | the rapids, and which was expected to sail 
waylaid and treacherously attacked by a | next morning for Detroit and Pontiac. 
small party of straggling Indians sup-| Happening just then to be engaged in a 
posed to belong to the hunting band of the | cosmopolite experiment, I was easily in- 
Red Mingo, a professedly friendly Chief. | duced to accompany him, and we proceed- 
His companions and himself escaped un-|ed without delay to the schooner. The 
hurt, with the exception of the elder Vin-|supercargo resided near half a score of 
cent, who fell with a mortal wound at the | miles below the rapids, in a small village 
first onset, and whose remains, when sub- | which stood immediately on the bay shore. 
sequently found, were mangled horribly |Having completed his arrangements on 
by birds and beasts of prey. board, he was about to proceed to his place 
“The astonishment produced in the mind |of residence in a light canoe, intending 
of the stern and gloomy Louis by the an- | there to await the arrival of the schooner; 
nouncement of his father’s fate was quickly |and the temptation to accompany him in 
past, and there remained no thought but |his night voyage was to me irresistible. 
that.of vengeance. His eye was glaring— |Commending my baggage to the care of 
his knee was on the floor—he grasped the |my companion, who chose to await the 
handle of a hunting knife which was con- | movement of the schooner, I seated my- 
cealed beneath his vest—upheld the long | self in the prow of the canoe. The super- 
bright blade with its point to the zenith, ‘cargo took the helm. The rapids—the 
and exclaimed in a strong and grating | ruins of Fort Meigs—the old British for- 
tone— | tifications, and the scattering houses at the 
“ «Death for death—and blood for blood. | new crossing, all quickly and successive- 
He shall die—he shall die the death—that ily receded; and very soon we were alone 
villainous Mingo—and I shall see his ag- | on the bay of the Maumee. 
ony, as 1 am sworn. But he shall not die| It was a clear star-light night. The 
by ball or blade—for his fiesh, too, shall |shores were dim. Beneath us lay the 
the fangs of the wild dog rend. And I | wave, as smooth and tranquil as the slum- 
pray Heaven that I may be doomed and |bers of the dead; and, bending over the 
kept a wanderer, homeless and restless, | bow of our buoyant craft, to watch the 
until the time when this vow shall be ac- | bright reflection of the unknown stars, I 
complished.’ could not but muse on the dark mysteries 
“¢ And, Louis Vincent,’ said Ninon De | of the world tocome. There can be found 
Vernay, as he strode furiously away, ‘1 |no situation in this life more appropriate 
too pray Heaven that in this world I may | for reveries of the kind. A trifling effort 
never meet you more.’ of the imagination will convert the ele- 
“Since the occurrence of that scene a}ment beneath into regions of space as 
year has passed, and of that reckless man | boundless and impalpable as those on high. 
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The stars above and the images below 
seem all to move and mingle in one bril- 
liant and innumerable throng; and we 
seem gliding and soaring in their midst, 
the unbound inheritors of a limitless do- 
main. 

I was aroused from my revery by a 
bright flash of light in the distance and 
the whizzing of a ball, which plashed in 
the water within a few feet of the canoe, 
followed by the sharp ringing report of a 
rifle. The momentary feeling of surprise 
to which this circumstance gave rise, was 
allayed by the explanation of the helms- 
man. Vast numbers of deer resorted con- 
stantly to the bay shores to feed on the 
moss, which grew abundantly in the shoal 
water; and the sharp-shooters resident in 
the vicinity, together with many Indians 
of the neighboring tribes, were engaged 
in night-hunting in bark canoes. It was 
the hour for the commencement of this 
sport, and the spectacle was strikingly 
picturesque. Clear steadily-burning lights 
shone out in every direction, as if created 
by magic, and kept continually gliding 
from place to place. The lights were pla- 
ced in the bows of the canoes, and the 
hunters sat concealed behind them, in pla- 
ces shaded for the purpose. When quietly 
approached the deer stood gazing, as if in 
amazement, at the blinding glare of the 
light, until the work of death was an- 
nounced by the peal of the gun-shot. 

Our attention was fully occupied in no- 
ting the operations of the hunters, during 
the remainder of our excursion, which 
was terminated late at night by our arri- 
val at the dwelling of the supercargo. 

Early the ensuing morning! repaired to 
the shore in hopes of descrying the sail 
of the schooner, but returned disappointed. 
Again and again I went forth, with the 
same result. The day wore on:—it was 
high noon—the noontide passed-—the sun 
was sinking in the west, and no arrival. 
With a view to beguile the intolerable te- 
dium of the day, by exploring the oppo- 
site highlands, I unfastened a small skiff 
and crossed the bay. The appearance of 
the woods was strikingly wild. The 
ground was covered with weeds and grass 
several feet in height, and the towering 
trees overhead were so thickly interwoven 
with grape vines as almost entirely to ex- 
clude the sunshine. 

At the distance of half a mile from the 
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bay an object was presented to view which ‘had fallen in contact, was no other than 


133 
strongly excited my curiosity. Immedi- 
ately in front of an Indian wigwam, and 
directly under the branches of a spreading 
beech, it was suspended, as if self-poised 
in the air. It consisted of the body of a 
large bird, surmounted by the representa- 
tion of a human head, and ornamented by 
beautifully variegated feathers, beads, 
shells, and widely extended wings. Ha- 
ving ascertained that there no Indians in 


| the hut, I turned to examine the bird more 


closely. It was extended and fastened to 
the branches by sinewy fibers, so diminu- 
tive as to be almost imperceptible, and I 
was in the act of putting forth my hand, 
in order to test its capability of motion, 
when a quick voice near me exclaimed 
with startling emphasis, “ Touch not the 
Manitou!” 

Well knowing the habitual aversion of 
the Indians to exhibiting or witnessing— 
save in an enemy—any symptoms of sur- 
prise or alarm, I continued for a few 
moments as if wholly cccupied in the ex- 
amination of the bird:—then turning sud- 
denly round, with the expectation of con- 
fronting some thoroughly anglicized In- 
dian hunter, I could not conceal my aston- 
ishment at beholding before me a tall, 
sunburnt, and apparently youthful white 
man. He was appareled ina green capéte 
and pantaloons, deerskin leggings, and 
moccasons richly ornamented with va- 
riously-stained quills of the porcupine. 
His head dress consisted of a red cashi- 
mere shawl, tastefully folded in the form 
of the turban, and he was armed with a 
brightly furbished rifle, tomahawk, and 
hunting-knife. I felt somewhat piqued at 
observing a half smile upon his counte- 
nance, and accosted him rather inconside- 
rately. 

“JT had no intention of committing sa- 
crilege. Are you a devotee of this feath- 
ered deity?” 

“It is held sacred by those whose preju- 
dices and superstitions are less ridiculous 
than ours,” he replied, with a haughty 
frown. In a moment, however, he as- 
sumed an air of courtesy and invited me to 
sit in the wigwam. 

“Are you proprietor here?” I inqui- 
red. 

“T am not. This is the temporary hunt- 
ing camp of the Red Mingo.” 

No further colloquy was necessary to 
assure me that the hunter, with whom | 
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A desultory conversation gang of wolves. The impracticability of 
He was remarkably intelligent, | driving them from their covert without 
and we were assuming quite a tone of lite- | the assistance of dégs was obvious, and it 
rature, when the arrival of the Red Min-| was consequently determined that we 
go imparted new interest to the interview. | should have recourse to a method rarely 
The Chief was plainly dressed, in the | attempted in wolf hunting, because of the 
Indian style, without ornaments of any | extreme danger which attends it. 
kind. His long black hair was kept in| Having erected a scaffold about fifteen 
order by the red shawl]-turban—his skin | feet in height, it was thought advisable to 
was darker than usual, and in his steady | postpone further operations till the next 
eye, and on his high and commanding brow | morning, and we accordingly encamped 
there was an expression plainly indicative | under the shelving bank of a small rivu- 
of more kindly feelings than I have re- let, at the distance of half a mile from the 
marked in any other Indian. He spoke | thicket. 
English very tolerably, and 1 was enter-| I was completely fatigued, and after 
tained to my heart’s content with descrip- | partaking a scanty supper, betook myself 
tions of perilous feats performed in the |to a bed of leaves, with the hope of find- 
forest in pursuit of game by himself and | ing refreshment in sleep; but this, owing 
his white retainer. I had always been|to the continual yelling of the wolves, [ 
partial to such sports, and so completely | found impossible. My companions appa- 
was my attention fixed that the sun was| rently slept soundly till near daybreak, 
near setting before the idea of the schoon-| when Vincent arose and cautiously with- 
er crossed my mind. drew the Chieftain’s gun from his side. 
Apologizing for my sudden departure,! A few minutes sufficed to extract the load 
I ran with all possible celerity to the bay. |—renew the priming and return the piece 
On arriving at the shore, the first object | to its former position. He then hastily 
that presented itself was the out-bound | aroused the Chief, and told him it was 
eraft. She had passed the village in my | time to prepare for the chase. The Min- 
absence, and was now two or three miles | go rose immediately—belted on his hunt- 
distant, scudding before a sweeping breeze, | ing knife and tomahawk—examined the 
in the direction of the Three Sisters. priming of his gun—rubbed a peculiarly 
My disappointment and mortification | strong-scented composition on the soles of 
were extreme. [was about to return to | his moccasons, and went off in the direc- 
the village when Vincent, who, having | tion of the thicket. 
followed me from the wigwam, was now| “Let us repair to the scaffold,” said 
thoroughly acquainted with my situation, | Vincent, “the chase will speedily com- 
proposed that I should join him in a hunt-|mence. The Chief is not aware of the 
ing excursion, during the period which | the unusual strength of the scented com- 
must necessarily intervene before the re-| position. It is intended to draw the wolves 
turn of the packet. His offer was accep-| into a skirmish, and we shall soon hear 
ted without hesitation, and we returned | their note of preparation.” 
to pass the night in the wigwam, and to! We hurriedly ascended, and took post 
arrange our plan of operations. The Red| upon the platform. 1 turned to Vincent, 
Mingo was prevailed on by Vincent to ac-| and was astonished at the extreme impa- 
company us, and we set off early the next | tience which was depicted on his counten- 
morning in the direction of the upper | ance. Suddenly we heard a confused chat- 
Huron. | tering and barking at the verge of the fal- 
After many amusing adventures we ar-| len timber, which was answered with fear- 
rived, in the evening of the third day, at | ful promptness from the interior. It was 
the border of the “fallen timber,” an ex-| near sunrise, and the red light reflected 
tensive tract of country which had been| from the east made plainly visible the 
visited some years before by a hurricane | whole extent of open ground between us 
so violent as to prostrate trees and sap- | and the thicket. 


Louis Vincent. 
ensued. 


lings of every description. A new, rank| “Look—look!” cried Vincent, “the Red 
growth of briars and brambly bushes ren-| Mingo has been surprised—overreached 
dered it almost impenetrable; and my ex- | for once in his villainous life. He is bound- 
perienced companions soon ascertained | ing from the jungle, like a frighted elk. 
that it was the retreat of a formidable | Shade of my murdered sire! his race will 
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soon be run. The hour of retribution—j| We left the scene of that unequal and 
the hour of doom has come.” | fearful contest, with hurrying steps—pas- 

There was evil-boding malice in his/|sed by our late encampment, and shaped 
words, but there was truth as well. The |our course for the nearest settlements on 
chieftain was hard pressed by the whole |the Maumee. The way was led by Vin- 
horde of wolves. He was straining every |cent at a very rapid pace. With great 
nerve to reach the scaffold. It wasto me exertion, and, as it were, mechanically, I 
a moment of intense anxiety. At length followed close behind him throughout the 
he reached our place of refuge, and was day, but 1 could not look upon him with- 
in the act of climbing one of the support- out the strongest feelings of abhorrence; 
ing posts of the platform, when his hold | so strong, indeed, that I determined to trust 
was broken by a thrust of Vincent’s gun, | to my own exertions fora safe return from 
and he was thrown with violence to the | the wilderness, in preference to a longer 
ground. I shall never forget the frenzy | endurance of his company, and according- 
of his look as he recovered and elevated |ly as soon as he had fallen asleep by a 
his rifle. He aimed at Vincent, but the small and dimly burning fire, at the place 
trigger was drawn in vain. The flash of where we had halted for the night, [ struck 
the priming was the only result, and the | into the woods, and walked and ran alter- 
wolves were now so close upon him that nately until I was compelled by fatigue 
he was obliged to club his rifle and defend and sleepiness to lie down for 
himself. After vainly expostulating with | beneath the shelter of a half fallen tree. 
Vincent I was about to descend with the| In the morning! again wenton. Being 
only weapon in my possession, the hunting quite unskilled as a backwoodsman, my 
knife, when in a malignant tone he called original course was soon lost, and after 
to me to “stay!” great difficulty and exertion I found my- 

“‘Scoundrel—murderer! I willnot stay.” | self on a small stream which proved to be 

“Then I will stay you effectually,” he a branch of the River Raisin. By follow- 
replied; at the same time leveling his rifle ing its downward course I was conducted 
at my breast. My feelings were almost | to “the main river, and reached at length 
agonizing, but I was compelled to abandon the famous “ Hull-rout” to the city of De- 
the Mingo to his fate. He was endowed troit. Sometimes on foot and sometimes 
with great bodily strength, and wielded availing myself of such traveling facili- 
his weapon with the energy of frenzied ties as chance supplied I made my way to 
rage; but it was plain that the destruction |that city. On reaching the river shore ] 
of even a score of his assailants could was informed by the Master of a little 
have but little bearing upon the result of sloop, which iay among a crowd of vessels 
the conflict. It presently became evident | at the wharf, that he was that moment in 
that his strength was failing. A large | readiness to leave, and I immediately step- 
black wolf, with a sudden spring seize ed ped on board. Our dancing little craft 
his right arm, and he was instantly | rodeon the water like a shell; and, when 
borne down by such numbers that further | cast off from the shore and caught by a 
resistance was impossible. The struggle strong breeze, went skimming down the 


was soon over. His body was torn piece- | stream like a bird upon the air. 


meal, and the wolves were yelling in hor-| From the swamp and gloom of the fo- 


rid discord over the fragments, when Vin- | rest I now found myself suddenly trans- 
cent discharged his rifle in their midst. | ferred to a region whose picturesque beau- 
He continued reloading and firing with |ty recalled to mind most forcibly those 


such effect that many were destroyed, and highly wrought descriptions which the old 


the remainder were soon compelled to re- | travelers have given us of the scenery of 


treat to their hiding places in the fallen the Nile. Our track was on the broad, 
timber. ‘transparent, and mighty current of the 

“My long cherished purpose is at last | Detroit, whose islands, like wavering sheets 
accomplished,” said the wolf hunter, with | of verdure, appeared to be spread down 
a vacant gaze, “I will return to my forsa-|upon the very face of the water, and 
ken home, and claim ” whose far-reaching northern shore was 

He paused, as if remembering that he | sprinkled over with gardens, orchards, 
was not alone, and without exchanging a | | weather-worn church spires, and “ wind- 
word we both descended from the scaffold. wings” of the corn mills. My admiration 
17 


a few hours 
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of stream and landscape was at its height, its work u upon that young and beautiful 
when the “River Bird” rounded to at| bride. As her life-blood streamed and her 
Malden landing. In a moment the cur-| eyes grew dim she was clasped in bitterest 
rent of my thoughts was changed, and || anguish to the bosom of her best earthly 
was picturing to myself the proud happi-| friend. A few of her friends rushed off 
ness of my friend, and the sweet love of| in pursuit, as the green capote of the wolf 
the gentle ‘Ninon. hunter disappeared in the distance, and 

Arrived at the mansion of M. De Ver-| the remainder, as her last moments wore 
nay, | found that its inmates were all pre-| apace, continued, in their hopeless despair, 
pared to greet me asa friend. The bridal| to kneel and weep around her. With a 
day of Captain R. and the beautiful pupil| heavy heart, the aged priest knelt down 
of father Antoine was near at hand, and,; before her, and presented an ancient cru- 












in the intervening time, we were all em-| 


ployed in gathering leaves and flowers, 
and weaving garlands and bouquets for the 
decoration of the place of the ceremonial— 
a small and shade-girt church, already 
mentioned in the narrative of their trys- 
ting-time. In the evening preceding the 
expected “day of joy” we were assembled 
and seated in the customary circle, for con- 
versation and social amusement. 

“In this room, and in this manner,” said 
Captain R., “ we were seated, as I told you, 


long ago, when we were startled by the | 
entrance of father Antoine, and our ears) 
were shocked by the oath of Louis Vin-| 


cent.” 

The words were scarcely spoken when | 
the door flew suddenly open, and the priest | 
again rushed in. 

“That terrible boy is yet alive,” said 
he. “I have seen him, and told bien of all | 


cifix 

“Thou art no more of this gloomy 
| world, my daughter.—Sinless and blessed 
| one—among the angels of paradise this 

ay thy home shall be.—Commend thy 
yarting spirit to the hand of God who 
gave ” 

She feebly grasped the crucifix, and 
pressed it to her lips. Her darkening eye 
glanced upward for a moment, and then 
was closed forever. 

My story is ended. “It hath no further 
change.” Amidst the walks of her child- 
| hood, in the shadow of the church, is the 
grave of Ninon De Vernay.—Day after 
| day may pass—year after year may re- 
| cede—time may roll on,andon. All other 

recollections may be obscured or pass 
away, but the memory of that sad scene 
|can never pass. Years, even now, have 
| flown, but the silvery hairs of that aged 











our gladness, and of to-morrow’s consum- | | and sorrowing priest—the glazing eye and 


mation; and my very soul has shuddered 
at his raging and savage violence.” 

The old man’s agitation presently subsi- 
ded, but he became gloomy and abstracted, 
and entirely uncommunicative as to the 
particulars of the interview which had so 
much excited him; and from that moment 
his gloom appeared to spread and hang, 
like an overmastering contagion, all around 
us. The long-expected day appeared, but 
its coming was not greeted as we had 
thought to greet it. The performance of 
the marriage rite was delayed from hour 
to hour, we scarce knew why; and the 
light of the setting sun fell full and sol- 
emnly upon the altar, as our little bridal 
band appeared before it. Soon all things 
were in readiness; but just as the first 
clear and calm and solemnly-toned words 
were spoken by the priest, there came 
from a side window simultaneously a stun- 
ning shock, and a blinding flash of light. 
At the instant there broke from our midst 
a fearful shriek. ‘The death-shot had done 


snow-white brow of that dying girl, and 
the after-scene of that lonely grave, rise 
up before me as clearly and distinctly as 
if they were but things of yesterday. 


0. C. 


POLITICAL CHEATS. 


CueEats and deceivers never can repent. 
The fraudulent have no resource but in 
fraud. They have no other good in their 
magazine. They have no virtue or wis- 
dom in their minds, to which, in a disap- 
pointment concerning the profitable effects 
of fraud and cunning, they can retreat. 
The wearing out of an old serves only to 
put them upon the invention of a new de- 
lusion. Unluckily, too, the creduilty of 
dupes is as inexhaustible as the invention 
of knaves. They never give people pos- 
session; but they glways keep them in 
hope. — Burke. 
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THE TWO KEYS. 


Ir is somewhat remarkable what a 
strange propensity some men in this world 
of variety have for spending the greater 
part of their night hours out of bed, and| 
away from home. When this unnatural | 
practice of appropriating the night to| 
works of mischief, revelry, and money- 
making, first came into fashion, [ am una- 
ble to state; but of its generality and ex- | 
tent every observer of the ways of man) 
must be conscious. The habit is a dan-| 
gerous and unwise one. The night, as| 
Paley says, “was made for rest;” this is| 
its primary and manifest object; and the | 
purposes and directions of nature ought 
implicitly and punctually to be obeyed. | 
To spend it as many are at this day in the | 
habit of doing, is destructive to health, | 
good morals, mental sanity and happiness. 
He who leaves his bed every night to) 
strain his eyes and overburden his mind by 
the dim and insufficient light of a candle, 
either for his amusement or intended intel- 
lectual improvement, loses a vast amount 
of substantial and beneficial enjoyment 
provided for him by his beneficent Maker. 

Such was the reasoning of the sagacious 
and considerate wife of Mr. Simeon’ Man- 
sur. Simeon was wont to indulge in this | 
vulgar and uncivilized practice, to the 
great grievance and wonder of his amia- 
ble spouse. Simeon loved the society and | 
frolic of half a dozen joke-loving, money- | 
spending rowdies, of a somewhat suspi-| 
cious notoriety, who were used to hold 
their nightly sessions, unchecked by the | 
complaints of their families, and heedless | 
of the warnings of health and sobriety, | 
during the long summer season. Simeon | 
was very punctual for a time, but his com- 








panions were suddenly surprised at his | 


unusual absence on several interesting 
occasions. 

“Sim,” said one of his cronies to him 
one day, stopping him in the street and 
taking a huge fresh quid of tobacco out of 
his box, with much emphasis, “ what’s the 
matter? Tuesday night, Wednesday night, 
Thursday night—nothing to be seen of 





you. Rare sport last night. But that’s 
the business of no one that was not there. 
Are we to consider you a deserter? "I'wont 
do, Sim—’twont answer at all.” 

Sim took out his handkerchief and 


blowed his nose very affectionately, and | ! 
‘entered into the amusements of the eve- 


took his friend by the hand. 
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“Joe—’taint my fault by no means; I 
tell you it’s not, Joe. But the sport’s up 
with me. I am going to withdraw from 
the club. Must do it.” 

“ What!—You withdraw?” 

“ Fact!—Can’t come any more. Very 
serious and immovable obstacles in the 
way; and I can’t help it.” 

“Why, Sim, you astonish me. What 
on earth can prevent you? Why, we 
shan’t hear of any such thing, on no con- 
dition. Give me your reason.” 

“Mrs. Mansur don’t like it,” answered 
Sim, in a melancholy tone. 

“Pooh! the old story; is that all the 
difficulty ?” 

“Why, not exactly,” said Sim, again 
taking out his pocket-handkerchief; “ she 
locks the door and goes to bed.” 

“You dunderheaded booby! is that it? 
Why, you pale-faced ninny—a fig for such 
reasons. No difficulty at all; not the 
slightest.” 

** Not so pleasant to sleep out doors all 
night, on a body’s own door step, as you 
might wish to suppose.” 

“By no means; but then—why, what a 
poor dull-brained ass you are, man. You 
have nothing to do,” said his friend, taking 
hold of his shoulder, and drawing his ear 
to his mouth, “ but to—get another key, 
you goose!” 

Sim brought his hand down upon his 
thighs with a very decisive slap, and 
walked away, without speaking a word. 
Going directly to his house, he took out 


|the key, with a most exulting smile, and 


carried it with rapid steps to the lock- 
smith. He soon found a mate for it, and 
he returned home and replaced the key 
he had taken, in the door, as innocently 
as if the wicked thought of conniving 
against his unsuspicious wife, had never 
been put into his head. Sim then went 
proudly about his business. Towards 
night he met his friend, who had given 
him such kind and efficient advice. He 
took the key out of his pocket, and run- 
ning his finger through the ring, he swung 
it round triumphantly. 

“‘ Now, Joe,” said he with a complacent 
grin, “I'll stay out nights just as much as 
I please. I’m with you to-night, and no 
mistake.” 

Sim kept his word. He joined his com- 
panions about nine o’clock, in very good 
spirits. He was thoroughly happified; and 
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hand into his pocket ever and anon, to as- 
sure himself of the safety of his new key. 
There it lay, snugly and securely, the un- 
conscious tool of a bad husband, to enable 
him to cheat and deceive his wife. Sim 
turned it round in his fingers occasionally, 
and it served to inflame and animate his 
spirits, as he joined in the riot and hilar- 
ity of the evening, with more than usual 
vivacity. At twelve o’clock—what an hour 
for a man of family to be away from his 
home !—he started for his house. 
his friend by the arm, he drew him up to 
a light. 

“Joe,” said he, maliciously taking the 
key from its hiding place, “there it is—do 
you see it? Open my own door.” 

“Certainly, Sim; never let me hear you 
talk that nonsense about wife’s locking the 
door. Go home and go to bed when you 
please.” 

Miserable advice. A man that could 
give, or still worse, a man that would con- 
sent to listen to it, is undeserving of either 
home or wife. It is degrading to talk of 
such a man’s “family;” he habits with 
the profligate and dissolute—and what has 
he to do with the quiet and refined fire-side 
joys of the social circle of home? 

“This is what I call a very uncomforta- 
ble sort of a night,” said Sim to himself, as 
he stumbled slowly along in the gloom and 
desertion of a dark and misty midnight, 
“Lights would be quite an advantage; [’ll 
petition the corporation to-morrow. This 
dark is altogether too villainous—it’s dan- 
gerous ”—and by way of proof for the po- 
sition he had taken, he stumbled over a 
brick, and pitched into a new-dug cellar. 
“It’s very astonishing how I came to fall 
down here,” said he, as he again crawled 
over the muddy bank, and gained his foot- 
ing on the side-walk. You ought to have 
been in bed, Mr. Mansur. Sim put his 
hand into his pocket to relieve his feelings 
by the soothing touch of the new-made 
key. It would be very disagreeable to 
remain out of doors all night in such rheu- 
matic weather. The key was gone. Mis- 
erable Sim. He began to feel over the 
bricks, and draw his fingers over the slip- 
pery mud, about the spot where he had 
fallen. A few minutes of agonizing sus- 
pense, spent in a breathless search, passed 
by, and he found it. Lucky, happy Sim. 
He run his middle finger through the ring, 
and closed his fist upon it. 
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“I’m bound to get in,” said he, as he 
carefully picked his way along. At length 
he reached his door. What a joyful mo- 
ment for Mr. Simeon Mansur was that. 
With an indescribable ecstatic thrill of 
pleasure, he removed the key from his 
finger, and applied it to the key-hole. A 
moment of exquisite delight passed by, 
and Mr. Mansur suddenly sank upon the 
stone before his door, in a perfect horror 
of disappointment. Giving the key a 
fling, it whizzed through the air, and 
dashed through a pane of glass on the op- 
posite side of the street. Alas! for so 
undutiful, so naughty a husband as was he, 
his wife’s key, the original, only true key— 
was in the door! Sim never was out of 
bed after ten o'clock, for the remainder of 
his life. The reader will see the moral. 


Yoricx. 


A LYRIC, 


“6 Bid me not wed him.” 


1. 
On, bid me not wed him, brother dear! 
For ne’er can my love be giv’n: 
My hand to the many that greet me here, 
But my heart for the one in Heav’n. 
9 


The sky hath the glory of other days, 
And as brightly the stars burn on; 

But vainly among them my vision strays— 
For the star i¢ seeks is gone. 


3. 
The earth is still fair, and its many flow’rs 
Are lovely, and bright, and sweet; 
But I miss the one which in life’s young hours 
Bloom’d ever about my feet. 
4, 
The eyes I encounter, look on me now 
As tenderly as of old; 
Not a shade hath come to a single brow, 
Not a tone I hear is cold: e 
5. 
But a light is lost in its early day, 
And a form hath ceas’d to be, 
And a voice hath pass’d from the earth away— 
And these were the world to me! 
6. 
Then bid me not wed him, brother dear! 
For ne’er can my love be given: 
My hand to the many that greet me here, 
But my heart for the one in Heaven. 
W. D. G. 
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THINGS IN FRANCE.* 


BY ISAAC APPLETON JEWETT. 





SHAKSPEARE IN PARIS. 


“ WeLL, what do you think of Shaks- 
peare in Paris?” said Ito an English gen- 
tleman as the curtain fell. ‘ Abominable, 


able to sit it out.” I understood his feel- 
ings. He could not endure so universal a 
a revolution. He could not patiently bear 
to see Shakspeare thus stripped of all his 
attributes. He would have been right in 
saying, that for France, the greatest poet 
of all time has never for one moment 
existed. 

The peculiarities and omissions which 
struck me, were very numerous. ‘The 
curtain does not fall from the beginning to 
the end of the performance. There is no 
shifting of scenes. Every visible and au- 
dible thing takes place in the same apart- 
ment of the palace. The unity of place 
is thus preserved, and in strictness that 
well might have brought an approving 
smile into the visage of Aristotle himself. 
I may however here note down, that the 
Unities no longer hold a general sove- 
reignty over the French stage. New 
pieces are continually brought out, viola- 
ting them without remorse; and here be- 
fore me lies a drama by Madame Ancelot, 
which Mademoiselle Mars has just made 
extremely popular, whose very title—The 
Three Epochs—indicates that it is based 
upon the total neglect of the unity of time. 

Then again no ghost is seen or heard, 
save by Hamlet. 





*Since the mention made in our last number, of 
Mr. Jewetr’s “ Passages in Foreign Travel,” we 
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broad as the common day. 
the Hamlet of Shakspeare, there are a 


There are no players, 
no Laertes, no Osric, no Rosencrantz or 


MISCELLANY. 


Guildenstern; and, alas! no grave-digger. 
The drama is not indeed performed, the 
part of Hamlet left out by particular desire; 


| but it is performed with an omf$sion of all 
| those scenes wherein Hamlet’s character 
‘might shine most strikingly forth. Not 


only are important personages and por- 


tions of plot thus recklessly omitted, the 
wretched, wretched; I have hardly been 


characters retained have little or nothing 


of the stamp impressed upon them by 
\Shakspeare’s hand. 
'to be as nearly alike as possible. 


They seemed to me 
They 
had no strong salient points. They were, 
moreover, as mechanical as any of the au- 
tomata manufactured by Corneille or Ra- 
cine. One talked rhyme for a while, and 


‘having concluded, or rather having run 


down, another who happened to be wound 
up, touched his vocal spring, and forthwith 
the organs began to play on nearly the 
same key, and in almost the same artifi- 
cial strain. Hamlet himself is quite an- 


‘other person here from what he is on the 


other side of the channel. He seemed to 
be decidedly a flat. There is hardly a 
bas-relief in his whole character. He has 
not even the wretched merit of hypocrisy. 
You see through him atonce. The king 
saw through his badly-managed stratagem, 
and did not betray himself. To me, as 
doubtless to all others, the charm of Ham- 
let lies much in the mournful mystery that 


enfolds him. But the French Hamlet has . 


no such mystery. - He is as bare and 
Moreover, in 


thousand apparent contradictions, appa- 
‘rent only; for him who knows the secret 
‘impulses which guide and govern his mor- 
al frame, they are all harmonious. But 
the Hamlet I have just seen has neither 
seeming nor real contradictions. He is as 
|\regular as clock-work. There are no 


have received a copy of the two beautiful vo-|counter and cross-currents in the tides of 


lumes, which will be found further noticed ina 
The selections here made, 
constitute a choice and most agreeable melange, 
which we are confident cannot but be highly | 


subsequent page. 


prized by our readers.—Eps. Hesrrrian. 


‘his heart. He does not, as it were, double 
‘upon his courses. No. He keeps right 
‘on from the beginning to the end of the 
‘drama, the same common-place, character- 
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less young gentleman; seldom looking 
even melancholy, and never intellectual. 

What an impressive catastrophe has 
Shakspeare given to the action of his cha- 
racters! The guilty and the guiltless, the 
sensual and the pure, the lover and the 
loved, alike go down to darkness and to 
death. The king and queen know no 


‘ more melancholy destiny than that which 


around the fair Ophelia. You are per- 
haps saddened at this; but you would not 
have it otherwise for the world. Whata 
pitiful exit has Dugis substituted for the 
gratification of French taste! Ophelia is 
not made way with at all. The King is 
said to have been killed. The Queen 
shuffles herself very unnecessarily out of 
existence, and Hamlet concludes to : 


overmasters Hamlet, and closes for : 


on, until Nature shall see fit to despatch 
him herself. The end is perhaps worthy 
the beginning and the middle. It is all 
ordinary and characterless; without sig- 
nification and without aim; and truly may 
you say, if Shakspeare be known to the 
French only through such translations as 
this by Dugis, he is not known to the 
French at all. To them is he now, as 
probably he will ever be, a closely-sealed 
volume. 


ADMINISTERING THE OATH. 


Entering, [the Palace of Justice], I per- 
ceived three or four of the municipal 
guards of Paris, armed with swords and 
muskets, stationed at the door and in dif- 
ferent parts of the court room. A rial 
was going on. A middle-sized one-eyed 
woman was on the prisoners’ bench. a 
was accused of having in a wrathful mo- 
ment seized one of her neighbors by the 
throat, of having then and there held 
firmly on, wrenching the same, and there- 
by working much. discomfort unto said 
neighbor. ‘Un témoin,’ shouted the huis- 
sier. ‘Jean Battiste,’ exclaimed a man 
with a paper in his hand, at the other end 
of the room, at the same instant opening 
the door of the witnesses apartment. The 
witness advanced. The president judge 
addressed him, and received answers as 
follows: ‘Vétre nom et prénom?’ ‘Jean 
Battiste.’ ‘Vétre age? ‘Fifty years.’ 
‘Vétre profession?’ ‘Grocer.’ ‘Vétre de- 
meure?’ ‘Rue Clichy, No. 58. ‘Lovez 
vétre main. You swear to tell the truth, 
and nothing but the truth?’ ‘Oui, mon- 


sieur,’ replied the witness. ‘Faites vétre| 
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déclaration,’ said the judge. This was all 
despatched with a rapidity and noncha- 
lance which surprised me. I could not but 
recall and contrast with it the administer- 
ing of an oath, which a month previously, 
I had witnessed in Scotland. There the 
judge first lectured each witness on the na- 
ture, solemnity and responsibilities of an 
oath. Then, himself solemnly rising, and 
raising his right hand, he bade the wit- 
ness do the same, and to repeat after him, 
—I swear by Almighty God,’ ‘I swear by 
Almighty God,’—‘as I shall answer at the 
great day of judgment,’ ‘as 1 shall answer 
at the great day of judgment,’—‘to speak 
the truth,’ ‘to speak the truth,—the whole 
truth,’ ‘the whole truth,-—‘and nothing but 
the truth,’ ‘and nothing but the truth,/— 
‘as you shall be asked,’ added the judge. 
The impressiveness of this form of service 
seemed to go beyond the witness to each 
one within the circumference of the judge’s 
voice. It was as good as a Sunday ser- 
mon on the ninth commandment. 


FRENCH BAR ORATORS. 
The judges of the chamber into which I 


now passed, were costumed black and mys- 
teriously, like those of the inferior court I 
had just visited. ‘The case before them was 
not uninteresting. Jean Jacques Pillot 
had, without proper authority, established 
achurch unitaire et réformatrice; and had 
moreover, himself usurped the sacerdotal 
robe. For these offenses, he had by an 
inferior tribunal been sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. From that sen- 
tence he had appealed to the Cour Royale. 
Ferdinand Barrot, brother of the celebra- 
ted orator of the Chamber of Deputies, was 
his defender. The throng in the court 
room indicated that the case had awakened 
some popular interest. It seemed to be 
one involving liberty of conscience. The 
speech of the procureur-général was full 
of warmth, and here and there burst forth 
strains which, judging from their effect 
upon the audience, must have been good 
specimens of French eloquence. For my- 
self, | was not much impressed. So far as 
the French language is concerned, 1 can 
comprehend a French lawyer; but when I 
come to the strange modulations of his 
voice, and his multitudinous gesticulation, 
I confess myself rather at fault. These 
avenues of his thought are to me incom- 
prehensible. I have never been accus- 
tomed to hear ideas expressed by such 
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startling, and wide vocal transitions. | 
have never been accustomed to see that 
expression attended by such rolling of the 
eye, such contortions of the visage, such 
shaking of the fingers, such countless com- 
binations of body and arms,—combina- 
tions which seem to me to have nothing to 
do with the idea coming at the same time 
from the mouth of the gesticulator. The 
language of a French advocate’s fingers, 
and arms and body, was ever to me far 
more difficult to interpret than the lan- 

uage of his lips. The famous shake of 
cal Burleigh’s head conveyed an intelli- 
gible sentence. When however a French 
lawyer in uttering an indignant sentiment, 
fiercely tears his togue from his brow, and 
dashing it upon the table before him, in- 
stantly re-seizes, to place it once more 
upon his discrowned top, I am less fortu- 
nate than those around me, since a mode 
of expression which seriously impressed 


them, is no otherwise than laughable to| 


me. This violence of delivery is not pe- 
culiar to the Bar; it pervades all French 
conversation. You shall see it likewise at 
the theatre. It will speak to you even 
from the pulpit. When I say that the 


speaker before me was fluent in the ex- | 


treme, I only say that he was a French- 
man. To me his volubility seemed next 
to marvelous. Words chased words from 
his lips with speed incredible. 


and with energy uttered a good deal of 
French law and much good common sense. 
I was somewhat amused, upon his citing 
the authority of a learned judge of the 
Cour de Cassation, to hear the president 
interrupt him with the remark that living 
judges were continually changing their 
opinions, beseeching him at the same time 
to cite the authority of those who were de- 
ceased, ‘of whom,’ said he, ‘there is quite 
a sufficiency.’ 
their author was indispensable to confer 
validity upon his opinions. The power to 
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When he_ 
had concluded, Ferdinand Barrot arose, 


With him, the death of | 
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the court and country on the re-awaken- 
ing of a purer religion in France, and the 
gradual decline of infidelity, of the école 
Voltairienne, as he was pleased to call it. 
This was done in a style which apparent- 
ly went through every man in the room. 
The movement was universal. He did not 
succeed, however, in getting reversed the 
sentence of the inferior tribunal. Sieur 
Jean Jacques Pillot had indeed a right to 
the benefit of the fifth article of the charter 
which provides: ‘Chacun professe sa reli- 
gion avec une égale liberté, et obtient pour 
son culte une égale protection.” But he 
must enjoy that right in conformity with 
certain legislative enactments. Jean Jac- 
ques had not so done; a huissier waited 
upon him to prison. 


CHARLES DUPIN. 


The court soon rose. Each section to 
its apartment. I remained with that of 
criminal cassation. An appeal of interest 
had been brought up to it. An avocat had, 
‘for exceptionable language, been by the 
Cour d’Assises, suspended from his fune- 
‘tions for one year. The Cour de Cassa- 
tion was now to decide upon the justice of 
that suspension. Mr. Scribe, his defender, 
having spoken one hour, concluded .thus; 
'—‘I now close. A voice long dear to all 
the bar will soon be heard. That voice 
has seldom failed. I sincerely hope and 
trust in God, that on this solemn occasion 
it will be triumphant.’ A man aged about 
fifty arose. There was nothing striking 
in his features. His forehead was rather 
low, his eyes small and grayish, and his 
‘mouth was any thing but intellectual. 
| This man, nevertheless, was the most pro- 
|found, the most comprehensive, the most 
‘renowned lawyer in all France. It was 
|Charles Dupin, procureur-general-du-roi 
| before this tribunal, and president of the 
Chamber of Deputies. I heard Dupin for 
|two hours. I compared his with the high- 
|est specimens of judicial oratory I had 





change them having ceased, their value |heard in my own country. He has not 


was no longer a question. Barrot smiled 
at the judge’s superstition or his waggery, 
and continued his well-digested argument. 
The way was wide open for him to make a 
large and moving speech on freedom of 
conscience. He did no such thing. He 
walked within the narrow sphere prescri- 
bed by the facts of his case. It was not 
until the very last moment that he grew 
vivid and eloquent, while congratulating 


the finished, Corinthian, illuminated elo- 
quence which characterized Wirt, nor yet 
the Doric massiveness which belongs to 
the voice, and manner and thought of 
Webster. He has, however, something 
which doubtless subserves his ends far bet- 
ter than either,—an elastic and quick vi- 
vacity, a fire that seems momently to set 
his little eyes and countenance in a blaze, 
with a vigor and verve in his action which 
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proclaim that there is power within. The 
man enchains your eye and thought. His 
voice, however, wants tone. Indeed, ut- 


tering a language having so much of the 
nasal twang about it as the French, I hard- 
ly perceive how it could have tone, as that 
word is understood with us. Those full, 
round, solemn notes; those richsswells, 
those impressive cadenzas, which are 
heard in good pronunciation of the Eng- 
lis, | have seldom found in French speak- 
ers. Charles Dupin makes use of the 
same wide and squeaking transitions, that 
characterize all the Parisian lawyers whom 
l have heard. His gesticulation, too, is of 
the common kind. The fingers play their 
usual conspicuous part. Now and then he 
smote loudly his hands together; and sev- 
eral times he folded swiftly and spasmodi- 
cally his arms, and as suddenly out-thrust 
them from their fold. The listening 
Frenchmen liked all this. The crowd to 
hear the great lawyer was immense. 
There were several ‘prolonged sensations.’ 
) I observed an individual taking frequent 


oe 


notes, continually exclaiming ‘parfait e- 
) ment,’ and bowing his head in assenting 


admiration to every sentence the speaker 
uttered; and a man at my elbow pronoun- 
ced it all a ‘most brilliant improvisation.’ 
The speech being concluded, the court re- 
tired to the council chamber for consulta- 
tion. 










COUNTESS GUICCIOLI. 


But who is that, that lady yonder, lean- 
ing upon the arm of the old dowager, du- 
enna, or whatever you may call her? 
‘That, sir,’ said my companion, ‘is the 
Countess Guiccioli.2 Aha, the Countess 
Guiccioli, is it? Imagine a slender form 
bended gently as an osier, with eyes black 
and of unfathomable brightness, their lids 
lashed lengthily, and their brows like 
arches of ebon, with hair in the hue of ra- 
ven’s plumes wreathed about an alabaster 
neck, with a sweetly chiseled mouth, and a 
melancholy smile, with a hand small and 
of that consummate delicacy which always 
captivated Byron, and which is often deem- 
ed a type of sensitiveness,—imagine ten 
times more than all this, and you have 
something like my Countess Guiccioli, such 
as I had dreamed the friend of the Poet 
ought to be, and an image of whom I had 
fancied to have one evening seen at the 
Florian, in Venice. Alas! there was a 
wide chasm between my fancy and the re- 
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substantial flesh and bone, was a woman 
to whom you would involuntarily apply 
the descriptive word, ‘dumpy.’ 
not even the merit of an Italian black 
eye; for hers was of a light blue, and as 
for the hair, it was auburn, horridly ap- 
proaching to red: for Byron’s sake, you 
may call it Sicambrian yellow. 
was short and thickish; and as for her 
bearing, it was extremely unimpressive. 
I must say, however, that her shoulders 
were magnificent, 
mains thereto adjacent ;—fairy islets hea- 
ved from a fairy sea. 
Byron had written about her voice. To 
that voice is the world indebted for the 
‘Prophecy of Dante.’ 
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The Countess before me, in her 


She had 


Her form 


and likewise the do- 


I recalled what 


‘Thou spakest ’?— 


and the result was the just named poem. 


“But only in the sunny South, 
Such sounds are uttered and such charms displayed, 


So sweet a language from so sweet a mouth, 








ess Guiccioli observed 


|moving out of that limit? 


Ah, to what effort would they not persuade? ”’ 


I heard some of these sounds. 


They 


were tinkled forth very musically to be 
sure. 
was so sweetly spoken, that | preferred it 
to the language in its purity. 
la cale,’ was pleasanter to the ear, than 
ever before had sounded ‘la quale, la quale.’ 
Said my companion, ‘I wish you could see 
one of her portraits. 
sition. 
weeping over the skull of Byron” ‘In 
which,’ 
may discover al/ of the Magdalene except 
—her repentance.’ 


I recognised a little patois; but it 


‘La cale, 


It is a rare compo- 
She is represented as a Magdalene 


said a gentleman near by, ‘you 


I half remembered a 
passage in one of the poet’s letters, run- 
ning somewhat thus :—*To-night as Count- 
me poring over 
Don Juan, she stumbled by mere chance 
on the 137th stanza of the first Canto, and 
asked me what it meant. I told her “noth- 
ing,——but your husband is coming.” As I 
said this in Italian with some emphasis, 
she started up in a fright and said, “O, 
my God, is he coming?” thinking it was 
her own, who either was, or ought to have 
been at the theater,—you may suppose we 
laughed when we found out the mistake, 
&c. &e. 


WOMAN IN EUROPE. 


I ask myself,—shall I take the circle 
drawn, in the United States, around her 
rights and duties, as a standard, and con- 
demn every instance wherein I see her 
Or must its ra- 
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dius be doubled, and made to describe a 
circumference, embracing a circle four 
times as large? This latter might consti- 
tute the European standard. I must say 
that for America, I prefer the standard 
which there I have been accustomed to 
contemplate. I consider it more in har- 
mony with woman’s moral, and intellec- 
tual, and physical nature, and I venture 
the thought, that in this, her more truly 
legitimate sphere, -her character is to take 
an expansion, and she herself is destined 
to exert an influence more wide, more en- 
nobling, more beautiful than yet the world 
has ever seen. 

In every country, from Turkey up- 
wards, woman has her certain place. In 
Italy, in Switzerland, in Germany, in Eng- 
land, in Scotland, and more than all in civ- 
ized and woman-adoring France, | have 
seen her, in instances without number, per- 
forming offices of hardship and notoriety, 
with which her heaven-given, womanly 
nature seemed to me totally incompatible. 
If there be one feature, in his social insti- 
tutions, more than any other, worthy the 
exultation of an American, it is, not mere- 
ly the reverential estimation in which the 
sex is held, but the peculiarly appropriate 
sphere in which that sex generally moves. 
And if there be one subject, as | believe 
there is,in which the old world might take 
a valuable lesson from the new, it is this. 

That the age of chivalry has passed 
from Europe, needs not the meager evi- 
dence that no thousand swords leaped from 


their scabbards to save the beautiful Ma- | 


rie Antoinette. Travel over Europe, the 
proofs shall stare you in the face wherever 
you go. In Munich, a woman does the 
work of printer’s devil. In Vienna, I have 
seen her making mortar, carrying hods, 
digging cellars, and wheeling forth the 
clay; and there have I also seen females 
harnessed with a man, nay with a dog, and 
once with even a jackass, to a cart, drag- 
ging the same through the most public 
streets of the metropolis. In Dresden she 
saws and splits wood, drags coal about the 
city in a little wagon, and wheels eatables 
for miles through the highways to the 
market, in a huge barrow. In all these 
places, in France, Italy, and even Eng- 
land, may you note her with basket and 
scraper, hastening to monopolize the filth 
just fallen upon the publicroutes. In Eng- 
land it is well known, that her position is, 
generally speaking, less degrading than 
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on the Continent. And yet in England, 
how often do you find her duties and voca- 
tions confounded, and mingled up with 
those of the stronger sex! How often do 
you find her trudging through life in the 
midst of offices and associations, that nev- 
er sh be linked with woman's name! 
That e may be read on public coach- 
sides with those of men, as partner in the 
establishment. Martha Pitts is only one 
of five thousand, who keep post horses and 
post chaises, in the kingdom; and in one of 
the last public signs whereon my eyes 
rested, before leaving the shores of Eng- 
land for the Continent, was linked the fair- 
est name with the foulest vocation ;—‘Alice 
Dove, licensed to retail spiritous liquors.’ 
Of course, I do not speak of the titled and 
the very wealthy; but of the untitled and 
ithe unwealthy. I am not criticising the 
few thousands, but surveying the many 
millions. My eye is not on the little sum- 
mit of a pyramid, but upon its broad base 
and large center. 

In France, females do vastly more de- 
grading, and out-of-door work, than in 
England; and in Paris, they are as public 
and as common as its mirrors. A woman 
harnesses up diligence horses. A woman 
cleans your boots, as you rest them on her 
little stand at the Pont-Neuf. At the the- 
aters, it isa woman who sells you your 
ticket, and other women who take charge 
\of the boxes. At many mere business-offi- 
ces, it is a woman who does the business. 
Would you bargain at a Chantier fora 
load of wood? you bargain with a woman. 
Would you be conveyed publicly to the 
south of France? you receive your right to 
'a.place in the Coupée, from a woman. 
There is no shop, of whatever description, 
in which a woman is not concerned. 
There is indeed hardly a department, in 
which she does not seem to be chief mana- 
ger. The greatest hotel in Paris is kept 
‘bya woman. Yousee her superintending 
‘every where;—in the reading-rooms, in 
‘the restaurants, in the estaminets, in the 
Cafés;—selling tobacco in the thronged 
Tabacs; tending cabinets inodores on the 
Boulevard Montmartre; loaning newspa- 
pers in the Palais Royal, and writing out 
accounts in the Rue de la Paix;—and 
|when, alas, her vocation must needs ren- 
der her form invisible, you shall still on 
convass see her image, large as life, in 
| fifty streets of Paris, under these pregnant 
| words;—‘A la Maternité. Madame Mes- 
18 
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sager,—sage-femme, 9 jours, l’accouch- | ministers, accused by the Chamber of 
| Deputies, may be tried, and also persons 


One might infer, from most of these in- | charged with high treason, or any offen- 


stances, that woman had changed occupa- 
tions with the other sex. So far as cook- | 


ing is concerned, this is the fact. But I 
know not, if the remark can be nded 
farther. While the women are S ac- | 


tive, the men are too generally lounging. 
Ten thousand brilliant shops in Paris, are 
each day and evening, presided over by | 
ten thousand brilliant women. Here is cer- | 
tainly no unattractive spectacle. There- | 
in is revealed the ingenuity of the French; 

since many a green-one, and many a | 


knowing-one, is beguiled into jewelry and | 


kid gloves, to say no worse, merely be- 
cause it is pleasant to higgle about their 
price with such gentle cheaters. As to 
the beauty of these divinities, you shall 
hear many a sigh from ancient veterans 
of the Consulate and the Empire. They 
will tell you that the young loveliness of 
those times has vanished. ‘The present is 
an old and ugly generation. So far as spe- 
cimens in Cafés are concerned, the remark 
may be true. I have been surprised to 
find with so much grace, and so much 
courtliness, and so much gentleness, allied 
so little personal beauty. I hardly know 
an example, that may be safely recom- 
mended, and yet he who should often walk 
through the Palais Royal, without ever 
looking into the Café Corazza, might be 
justly charged, in travelers phrase, with 
‘having seen nothing.” 


THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. 


I have, for three months, been observing 
the proceedings in the two political cham- 
bers of France. Their legislation, the 
bills approved, the bills rejected, the vari- 
ous opinions involved in their discussion,— 
these constitute one broad and significant 
type of the time. 

The Chamber of Peers is, as you may 
be aware, composed of two hundred and 
fifty-nine members. 





| 
| 


They are appointed 


ses against the surety of the state. It 
holds its sessions, far away from the other 
Chamber, over in the old palace of the 
Luxembourg,—a palace that has around 
it as much revolutionary, consular, impe- 


rial, and Bourbon history, as any edifice 
in the kingdom. You enter beneath a 
lofty portal, into a large open court. 


Through a door at one of its corners, you 
pass up a flight of stairs, first showing 
your yellow, ticket to a National guard, 
and then presenting it to a liveried huis- 
sier, who conducts you up a narrow stair- 
case, dimly lamp-lighted, and dreary 
enough to recall certain avenues in the 
old prisons of state at Venice. Out from 
that staircase, you pass into the strangers’ 
gallery, and now down before you may 
be seen, whatever France possesses of 
peers of the realm. The charter which 
annulled every creation of nobility by 
Charles X., permits no exclusive privileges 
to that existing for life, under Louis Phil- 
ippe and his successors. The king may 
make nobles at his pleasure, but he can 
give them only rank and honors, without 
any exemption from the charges and du- 
ties of society. 

The Peers sit in a semi-circular hall, 
not unlike the Senate-room of the United 
States, resembling also the Chamber of 
Deputies, though much smaller. Its diam- 
eter is about eighty feet. At the middle 
of this diameter is a carved-out recess, 
wherein stands the chair of President 
Pasquier,—who is, moreover, Chancellor 
of France,—circled behind which are sev- 
eral statues, and between them hang many 
standards captured in ald wars. The 
peers’ benches are arranged amphitheatri- 
cally in front of the President. Whoever 
would address the assembly, may ascend 
the tribune. Seldom, however, have I 
seen any of them taking that trouble. 
pene gecd their few ideas have been de- 


by the king, out of certain classes of no-| livered, without moving from their place. 











table citizens, designated in the charter.|In personal appearance, they differ some- 
At the age of twenty-five, they may sit| what ffom the members of the other 
in the chamber; at that of thirty, they | house. The coats of each are gold-em- 
vote. Their various titles are of Duke, | broidered. They likewise present a less 
Marquis, Count, Viscount,and Baron. The | number of Juvenile heads; and as for the 
Princes of the Blood Royal are Peers by | matter of tumult and lively action, they 
birthright. This body’s sanction is indis- | are quite tame in such comparison. Then- 
pensable to the enactment of all laws, and | ard, the great chemist, attracted eyes by 
it constitutes the only tribunal whereby | his shaggy head of hair; Victor Cousin, 
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by his spirituality and airs of pertness; would hear France’s best orators, and her 
and long I looked upon the worn and im-| most stupid readers. Go there, if you 
pressive features of Marshal Soult. Look- | would see the finest parliamentary hall in 
ing is indeed the only purpose for which, | the world, and likewise assembled therein, 
this winter, I have ever visited the Cham-| four hundred and fifty-nine law-makers, 
ber of Peers. Had my object been hear-| more turbulent, more disorderly, more 
ing, I should invariably have come to be abounding in chat and motion, than any 
disappointed. Except the Marquisde Dreux | law-aiiers whereof Christendom, or even 
Brézé, there is hardly an orator in the Pagafffom, can be possessed. In this as- 
whole assembly. And as for interesting | sembly are one hundred and sixty-nine 
discussion, the enunciation of principles, | public functionaries, whereof seventy-four 
the development of reasons for this or are magistrates of different French courts, 





that policy, there has not, thus far in the 
session,—I write upon the 10th of April, | 
1837,—been an occasion worth crossing | 
the Seine to enjoy. Until my recent ex- 
perience, I had no just conception of the 
political zeroism of the French Chamber 
of Peers. The present opinions and feel- 
ings of the nation, the wants and progress 
of this society, have not been therein, this 
year, revealed. There they sit, three or 
four days each week, listening to tedious 
reports, talking lazily about bills before | 
them, looking forward to the trial of Meu- | 
nier, Lavaux, and Lacaze, and then ad- 
journing. How wide the contrast between 
the political importance of this assembly, 
and that of the United States Senate, or 
the English House of Lords! The daily 
political press discusses none of their pro- 
ceedings, speaks seldom of their men. 
When the political progress of the week 
is summed up, little or no allusion is made 
to that body.. The ministers are seldom 
in their benches there. Had the Chamber 
of Peers never been, by the king, con- 
voked in December 1836, I firmly believe 
that public feeling and public knowledge, 
would have been no other than what they 
are at present. A report of one of their 
sessions is barrenness itself, and the occa- 
sional news of journalists about them is, 
that the affair of Meunier has been, by 
the Peers, postponed to the latter part of 
next week, or next month. 

Where, then, shall we look for the pres- 
ent politics of France? About what is 
this loud political discussion of the press? 
Where are the ministers upon their bench- 
es? Where may you see the great results, 


| 
| 
| 
| 








and also one great source, of public opin- | 


ion? Only at the Chamber of Deputies. 
This is the sole national chamber of 
France. Go there, and watch its fluctua- 
tions and its permanences, if you would 
know in what corner sits the wind of gen- 








eral feeling. Go there, moreover, if you | 


and forty are military gentlemen. Of the 
two hundred and ninety members not pub- 
lic functionaries, forty-six are advocates, 
eight are doctors, three are bankers, six 
are manufacturers, eight are masters of 
forges, five are notaries, and the rest are 
proprietors, cultivators, or rentiers. An 
American, accustomed to hear the voice of 


|every citizen in the election of his repre- 


sentatives, is somewhat surprised on learn- 


|ing that these so-called representatives 


of France,—of thirty-three and a half 
millions of people,—are elected by only 
eighty thousand of the qualified. The 
phrase Representative Government, as 
understood broadly and liberally in the 
United States, is applicable to no political 
organization in France, or even in Eng- 
land. How slow is progress towards that 
state, now so generally deemed the end of 
all political association,—the application 
of the opinions, the sentiments, the feel- 
ings, the demands of the general people! 

i was first in this Chamber, on the 17th 
of last January. The subject before the 
assembly, was the address to the king in 
reply to hisopening speech. The debates 
upon it continued nine days. They en- 
gaged the first men of the chamber, 
among whom as orators stood foremost, 
Odillon Barrot, Guizot, Passy, Thiers, 
Duvergier de Hauranne, and Berryer. 
The chief article in the address related 
to intervention in Spain. That question, 
you are aware, destroyed the last, and 
created the present Cabinet,—the Cabinet 
of the 6th of September. Its agitation in 
the Chamber was tremendous indeed. I 
heard speak upon it, Pierre Antoine Ber- 
ryer. 

The chamber, as you know, is in form 
a hemisphere. The seats rise gradually, 
each behind the other, as they radiate out 
from the center. Atthat center, in a some- 
what elevated chair, sits President Dupin. 
Before him is the tribune or pulpit, up to 
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Commerce. Bernard and Rosamel were 
speak out, or read forth his speech. I |there,—the one Minister of War and the 
like this idea of the tribune. It isolates | other of the Marine. Between this Centre- 
the orator. It brings him more conspicu-| body and Mr. Berryer, were a very few 
ously before the eyes of the House. It|sentimentsincommon. Next tothe Centre, 
gives a more parliamentary form to his | and as it were interdovetailed with it, sat 
delivery. I object to it, however, as not | the Centre Droit. With the opinions in 
isolating the orator enough. It sgiikcon-| those seats, Berryer was far from being 
ceals just half his form. It gi him | at war. They were ultra-Doctrinaires, 
wherewithal to Jean his gaucherie, and | and they embraced, though with no cordial 
awkwardnessupon. Favorable this doubt- | hand, the opinions, the feelings, the hopes 
less is to the careless and the unstudied. | and the fears of the party on their left, 
By one who knows that eloquence is great- | the party of the Extreme Droit, the somber 
ly an art, among whose elements are fig-|and sullen party of the Legitimatists, the 
ure and position, as well as face-expression | few fond rememberers of the dynasty of 
and gesture, such pulpit-screen cannot be |Charles X. Among them sat Lamartine, 
desired. Nay, by such, it will be desired | and from their ranks had just walked forth 
away. It helps to destroy the dramatic|the orator. Their opinions he was now 
part of his situation. No portion of the | about to develop. Around the Chamber, 
delivery of Mark Antony’s speech over | in the galleries, in the royal and diplo- 
the body of Cesar, was ever to me so un-| matic boxes, were ambassadors, princes, 
impressive as that which precedes his de- | and gentlemen ;—duchesses, and many ti- 
scent from the Roman pulpit. tled dames, among whom was chiefly con- 
— spicuous, the Princess Lieven;—and ele- 
A SCENE IN THE DEPUTIES. gant ladies, not merely from all parts of 
I thought Mr, Berryer, as he mounted | Europe, but of the world. They had here 
into the tribune, wished its elevated front | assembled, only to hear the eloquence of 
away, that his compact and muscular frame | yender man in the tribune. Their eyes 
might stand full forth, in the open presence | rested on a body of middling stature, 
of the whole assembly. toughly built, just forty-seven years of 
Ere he commenced, Mr. Berryer looked | age thirteen days before, and buttoned 
around him for a moment, amidst profound | tightly up to the chin in a blue frock-coat. 
silence. At his left hand, was the Extreme | His face was of determined and massive 
Gauche, on one of whose front seats sat |make, surmounted by a forehead, calm 
Odillon Barrot, in folded arms, with La-|and rather expansive. That face and 
fitte and Arago. That portion of the forehead were, two hours hence, to be 
Chamber represented the radicalism and |charged with blood, and flaming like fire- 
the republicanism of France. Between | brands. Mr. Berryerwasalawyer. He, 
its opinions and his doctrines, rolled oceans | moreover, centered around him the love 
broad and forever impassable. At itsside,|and the hopes of the old royalist party. 
was the party called the Centre Gauche. | To him, that party ever looked for mouth- 
Here was seated the brisk and spectacled | defence and vindication. He had always 
statesman, Thiers. Around that leader | been the defender of the La France and 
were beating fifty hearts, not one of whose | the Quotidienne, so often, in the last six 
throbs was in political sympathy with | years, dragged into the culprit’s box at 
those of the man at the tribune. Right |the Cour d’Assises. He had written much 
abroad before him, extended the large |1n a sort of thundering style; his voice 
Centre, the two hundred and forty-two sus- | had sounded like thunder many a time 
tainers of the present ministry, the re- | from the spot whereon he now stood; and 
doubtable Doctrinaires. On the three |in this Chamber, he was representing the 
front seats were ranged, with their port- | department of Haute-Loire,—a department 
folios before them, all the members of the | Which, on that educational map picturing 
Cabinet. Mr. Guizot was Minister of |the comparative intelligence of various 
Public Instruction. Count Molé, Minister |Sections of France, by various colors, 
of Foreign Affairs was there. Persil was | from the very dark to the very bright, 
Minister of Public Justice. Duchatel had | looks black as Erebus. 
the portfolio of the Finances. Gasparin| Mr. Berryer’s position was peculiar. 
was Minister of the Interior; Martin of | He was the man of a proscribed and fal- 
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len dynasty. What right had he to be | 
discoursing to such an assembly as this? 
Will he be listened to? What dares he 
say? How will he be received? I was 
captivated by the easy non-chalant man- 
ner, with which he now thrust his left 
hand deep down into his bosom, and the 
sort of bull-dog defiance with which he 
looked around upon his audience, as, pla- | 
cing his right hand clenched upon the tri- | 
bune before him, he uttered his first idea :-— 
‘The subject now before the assembly, is | 
the grandest which has occupied France | 
for the last six years.’ He then went on) 
enunciating his thoughts. He attacked | 
and he denounced. He seized upon the | 
ministry, as it were by the throat, pinning | 
it against the wall. Leaving the minis- 
try, he dashed over to the opposition. He | 
blazed away at them, without fear and 
without remorse. He attacked the policy | 
of intervention in Spain, and also of non- 
intervention. He mowed about his scythe 
into this and that opinion, this and that 
feeling, this and that policy, always with 
fearlessness, always with power. ‘Why 
do they endure this?’ said I. ‘Why do 
they not, as usual, interrupt the speaker?’ 
First, Mr. Berryer belongs to the past. 
His words will do no great harm. Sec- 
ondly, Mr. Berryer has a splendid voice, 
and a certain resistless grandeur of man- 
ner. But he was interrupted. ‘I tell you,’ 
said Berryer, ‘there can be no interven- 
tion in Spain.’ ‘Pourquoi?’ asked a piping 
voice in the Centre Gauche. ‘Pourquoi?’ 
shouted Berryer with scorn and energy. 
There was a movement general. ‘Par- 


bruit épouvantable. 


| Don Carlos.’ 


|will speak them;’ 
self intoa dogged obstinate position, which 
declared emphatically, no budging hence. 
‘Silence was at length restored, and Ber- 


| seat in tl 
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| XIX., or of Meum Vv. Mr. Berryer went 
on, ‘When Charles V. shall be triumph- 
ant’—(tremendous interruptions) — When 
Charles V. shall be’—here the confusion 
had grown .into what the French call un 
The President rang 

I recalled certain 


—_—_+—-=——__—_-__ 





his bell incessantly. 


 Sitinggot the Convention, in the old Rev- 
'oluti 


The minister of public instruc- 
tion arose, and in his place declared with 
|emphasis, that such words could not come 
'from that tribune. * We know no Charles 
'V.,’ said he. ‘We have todo only with 
‘Eh bien,’ says Berryer, ‘I 
‘care not about words. When Don Car- 
| los? and here the satisfactory ejacu- 
‘lations of ‘ Ah, ah, enfin,’ were murmured 
| throughout the assembly, and the orator, 





shrugging significantly his shoulders, went 
‘on. He went on to new denunciations, 


and to new interruptions. ‘Silence,’ ex- 


| claimed Berryer, ‘I’ll stand here till lam 


heard. I have ideas to speak forth, and I 


and then he placed him- 


ryer continued. A little man on a distant 
> Centre interrupted him saying— 
‘Mais non, ce n’est pas cela, ce, n’est pas 
cela.” ‘Come down to the tribune, sir, if 
you wish to speak,’ shouted Berryer; ‘ but 
for God’s sake, do not interrupt me thus.’ 
To one quite green in French political 


‘assemblies, the scene was altogether ex- 


traordinary. In what is called an inter- 
ruption, every member moves with discon- 
tentment in his seat, tosses up impatiently 


ceque,’ answered Berryer, and then paused. | his hands, mutters something to himself, 
The agitation in the Chamber suspended | his neighbor, or the speaker; some ten or 
him for a moment. ‘Because, resumed |twenty rise up, passions flare in the eye, 
the speaker, ‘all reasons for so interven-|the President rings loudly his bell, the 
ing, involve consequences which you will | sworded huissiers cry out, ‘silence, Mes- 
unhesitatingly reject. Because what this | sieurs, silence;’ and the orator in the tri- 
ministry desires, is impossible in Spain. 'bune, looking solitary and sullen, merely 
Because what the opposition wishes, can sips, by way of diversion, some sugared 
never be accomplished. You asked me the | water from the glass at his right hand. 
pourquoi, you have my three parceques.| Mr. Berryer spoke two hours. His voice 
After a pause, he said, ‘I am now going to continued clear and powerful. His ges- 
develop these truths. I shall wound your | ture was chiefly with his right hand, and 
ideas, but that’s another reason for hear- ‘not unlike the sledge-hammer style of 
ing me with attention.’ And so he went | Webster. His position and manner were 
on, developing his truths, and wounding | full of vigor and independence. So much 
ideas. The interruptions soon became forthe vehicle. His thought was dramatic 
very frequent. He called Don Carlos by |in a very high degree. His ideas were 
the recognition of Charles V. Said a condensed into the smallest possible quan- 
voice in the Gauche—*We know nothing |tity of words. His speech sounded well 
of Charles V. any more than of Louis and ii reads well. Its delivery, right in 
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the face of that Opposition, and those | ejaculations of ‘tres bien, tres bien, bravo, 
Doctrinaires, seemed to me proof of no |oui, oui, oui,’ chased each other up, for 
ordinary moral courage. When it was /|the next half hour, very rapidly from the 
concluded, Mr. Berryer descended into the | Centre. He went on developing himself 
Extreme Right. Several gentlemen of | with few interruptions, but with many sen- 
that section felicitated him, and Lamar-|salions, many marks of adhesion, many, 
tine shook him warmly by the hand. The |what the French call, vifs assentiments. 
whole assembly rose. Several went out | He declared that France would continue 
into the conversation rooms. Many gath-|in her recent and present course with re- 
ered in groups, gesticulating violently. | gard to Spain; that she would not engage 
The hall, for fifteen minutes, was all in | herself, but would attempt to act, and 
hubbub. One of the huissiers, in somber | would act, so as to serve that country, and 
livery, placed a fresh glass of sugared |to baffle the designs of the Pretender. 
water at the tribune. The President at |Here Odillon Barrot cried out,—‘Je de- 
length rang his bell to order. Cries were |mande la parole.’ It was to signify that 
frequently heard of ‘en place, Messieurs,|he desired to speak, at this sitting or on 
en place;? and looking down into the tri- | the morrow. 
bune, I saw, leisurely leaning upon its| I have often heard Mr. Guizot at the 
desk, a little, thin, bronze-complexioned |tribune. I have always been impressed, 
man, in black dress coat and white cravat. | by his solemn conciliatory tone and man- 
His face was rather solemn and impressive. |ner. I like his terseness of thought, and 
The brows projected, and from light falling | the measured precision of his speech. I 
down through the chamber’s single win- |like his neatness,—his nettété, as his 
dow in the ceiling, cast sombre shadows | friends call it. I like him for never wan- 
over all his features. This was Frangois |dering out of the circumference of his 
Pierre Guillaume Guizot, the author, |subject. Ten times a day will he ascend 
among other works, of thirty volumes of | the tribune, to answer questions or objec- 
French history; lately made member of |tions. How swiftly does he conceive out 
the Academy of moral and political scien- |the necessary answer, and with what con- 
ces, Minister of Public Instruction, and cise distinctness does he enunciate it! I 
Chief of the Doctrinaires. | know of nothing, in its way, more delight- 
‘It is but seven years,’ he slowly began, ‘ful than to hear Mr. Guizot, after announ- 
still leaning familiarly on the tribune, ‘it |cing that he rises to place the subject be- 
is but seven years since, that the last hon- | fore the Chamber on its true foundations, 
orable speaker and myself entered this | go on to separate from it the nets and en- 
chamber; he to sustain the ministry of M. | tanglements flung around it by preceding 
De Polignac, I to batter it down (‘tres bien, | speakers, and in five or ten minutes, make 
ires bien” muttered twenty voices,) he to| what was dark confusion regular and 
oppose the address of the 221, 1 to sup-| transparent asthe day. Mr. Guizot’s doc- 
port it. (New acclamations.) We have |trines are terribly attacked, never his 
both of us been, since that time, and we |character or his intellect. There is noth- 
are still to-day, true to our origin and to|ing about him of blaze or fire. All is 
our principles. What he did seven years calm, practical, passionless. I think him 
ago, he has just now done. What I then |the most adroit speaker in the Cabinet. 
did, I do to-day.’ I was much pleased by |Indeed, he is almost the only speaker. 
this quick grouping of the preceding and | Count Molé reads, and so do others of the 
the present speaker. A few words had | Ministry. 
opened the wide chasm that yawned be- 
tween them. They showed Mr. Guizot 
belonging to the present, Mr. Berryer 
standing on the past. The little statesman 
went on. I was charmed with his distinct} Great distress has never hitherto taught, 
and slow enunciation. His voice was j\and whilst the world lasts it never will 
firm, though it lacked the volume of Ber- | teach, wise lessons to any part of man- 
ryer’s tones. Iwas pleased with the com-|kind. Men are as much blinded by the 
— neatness of his delivery, and the |extremes of misery as by the extremes of 
uminous arrangement of his thought. | prosperity. Desperate situations produce 
Others seemed equally pleased. The | desperate councils, and desperate measures. 
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PICTURE OF A VILLAGE GIRL IN HER GARDEN. 
BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 


Farrest, where all is beautiful and bright! 

With what a grace she glides among the flow’rs 

That smile around her, bowing at her touch, 

And sprinkling on her small and careful feet, 

The shining drops of the last show’r. Lo! now, 

The choking and unseemly weeds pulled up, 

How like a fairy trips she through the walks, 

Plucking from every generous bush a flower, 

Beaded and sweet, to form a rich bouquet, 

Or dress her hair, or deck the mantle-piece. 

Now o’er the modest violet she bends, 

And pink, sweet-blushing; and her fair, small fin- 
gers, 

So gently part the leaves, and sieze the stem, 

That not a glistening drop is shaken off. 


Now to the bowers and vine-hung lattice-work, 
Her flowers laid softly on the grass, she glides. 
The cankering worm is soon removed, and web 
Of spider, woven in the silent night. 

And then the amorous vines she gently parts, 
Twined round and round each other; and directs 
The shoots luxuriant in the proper course. 
Emerging from the bower, her flowing tresses, 
Dark as the midnight cloud of murky June, 

Are glittering with a thousand diamond drops, 
Shed by the vines upon them: her fair cheeks, 
Which have partaken of the generous shower, 
As fresh and soft as rose-leaves seen through dew. 


| 


| 
| 





Oh, that the city belle could see that sight! 

The ever-graceful form, elastic step, 

And health-confessing cheek; the ruby lip,— 
The lily forehead, where the rose’s tint 

Is struggling for the mastery,—but o’ercome 

By purest white, through the transparent skin 
Shines, barely visible. How beautiful! 

And ah, how rare! It were a blessed thing, 

If sloth of body did not so o’ercome 

The energiesof mind. Behold yon rich 

And noble mansion! °Tis the city’s pride. 

A nerveless arm has just the shutters swung, 
And fixed the sash; and though the sun is high, 
The languid form that by the window sits, 
Wooing the morning breeze,—which long hath lost 
Its dewy freshness,—with thin, pallid cheek, 
Resting on feverish palm, a moment since 
Pressed the soft bed, in enervating sloth. 


‘Put that and that together,” saith the clown. 
Ay, do so; and the contrast ponder well, 
Ye who know not the hue of morning’s sky. 
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EFFECTS OF FAMILIARITY: THE OLD ADAGE. 


BY THOMAS H. SHREVE. 


As I begin this article, I feel the vast 
difference between conceiving and execu- 
ting an intellectual project. Who can do 
justice to his first vivid impressions of a 
subject? Whose pen can flee like the 
courser before the wind, and keep pace 
with the rapid evolutions of thought? 
When some time has transpired since we 
experienced those impressions, the effort 
to recall them seems like bidding the 
bloom back to the faded rose. Can you 
revive the luster of the meteor’s track? 
Neither can you call back the brilliancy 
with which a novel thought streamed 
across your intellectual horizon. The 
mind’s delirious whirl, in the moment of 
conception, is intensely exciting; but we 
sit down to write with a placid brow and 
blood, the demeanor of which would be 
pronounced exemplary by a jury of asce- 
tics. The difference between the fresh- 
ness of conception and the coolness of ex- 
ecution, is like the difference between the 
gay and beautiful coquette of eighteen, and 
the superannuated miss who has just ar- 
rived at the knowledge of the solemn truth 
that she is marketless. The other night 


“As I lay on my bed, 
Lay dreaming at my ease,” 


*One of the most racy Essayists of the day, is 
undoubtedly the author of this paper from the 
Knickerbocker of April, and the original talk 
about “Talk and Talkers’? in the Hesperian for 
May. Mr. Sureve began his literary career, as 
an associate of one of the editors of this maga- 
zine in the editonal conduct of a western pe- 
riodical now defunct, about five yearsago. He 
has since that time given the American public 
many productions, in the department of miscella~ 
neous literature, of great merit, and acquired a 
reputation which causes everything that bears his 
name to be read with avidity. He has a manu- 


-| script fiction, (a novel in two volumes), awaiting 


a generous offer from some of our book publish- 
ers, which when brought to the light will establish 
his name as that of a successful novelist. There 
is a freshness, a vigor, and a polish, in his style, 
which at once arrest the attention of his readers; 
and with these exist a depth of thought, a happi- 
ness of illustration, and a force of reasoning, that 
never fail to afford delight to those capable  * 
reciating the works of exalted intellect. e 
ons not had our eye upon any one, among our 

| young American Writers, whose progress has 
surpassed that of Mr. Sareve; and we know not 
of one who is more likely, than he, to win a high 

| and lasting reputation.—Eps. Hesperian. 
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my mind “took hold of the subject” on 
which I am now writing, and in a very 
few minutes, I had compassed all the mys- 
teries of the topic with an ease, and grace, 
and truth, which I feel I may not hope to 
recall as I write. But with Dr. Johnson 
for my mentor, (the Doctor told Boswell a 
man could write at any time, provided he 
went at it doggedly), I will essay the task. 

There is an old proverb, which teacheth 
that familiarity breeds contempt. This, 
like many other “fragments of former 
wisdom,” as D’Israeli denominates these 
sayings, contains scarcely enough truth 
to leaven it. Indeed, like many of the 
same family which Charles Lamb has 
shown up, in most cases to which it would 
seem applicable, it is a profound fib. Fa- 
miliarity with the doings of many of our 
species may, with great propriety, inspire 
us with contempt for them; but it is also 
an indispensable preliminary to friendship, 
love, admiration, and a host of other feel- 
ings. But let us have done with general 
remarks, and come at once to individual 
instances. 

Lying in bed of a boisterous, windy 
night, within ear-shot of the roar of the 
sea-gods, one’s imagination is very apt to 
take advantage of the occasion, to fancy 
how the night fares with those who, like 
Lear, are exposed to the “ pelting of the 
pitiless storm.” The angry sea, with its 
wiid garniture of foam and billows, heaves 
and tosses before the mind, and we see a 
ship reeling dreadfully to and fro, while 
the waters make a complete breach over 
her decks, and the tempest strains and 
splits the bellying canvass into tatters. 
One is quite apt, just then, to conclude 
that “ brave mariners” have a hard time 
of it, and to expend a very large and very 
useless amount of sympathy in their behalf. 
But what care they for the demons who 
are shrieking above and beneath them? 
They are accustomed to such scenes, and 
familiarity contemns the dangers of sky 
and sea. Our imaginations cause us lub- 
bers, who are blanketted and wrapped up 
to the chin, more shuddering than the 
storm awakens in the breasts of the ho- 
nest tars, who, “high upon the giddy 
mast,” sway as securely as doth the young 
bird in its leafy nest, when the winds shi- 
ver its native bough. So also may the 
same hardihood be affirmed of the soldier. 


We are not given to fancy much fun on a) 
field of battle, when the bullets are whiz-; which the illustrious individual kindly con- 
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zing like hail, smiting to the earth the 
form of many a good fellow. But how is 
it with your old campaigner? Does he 
quake, and is his step unsteady? No! It 
is his vocation, and after the first round, 
the blood courseth merrily on its “winding 
way” through his veins. He hath no 
dread of grim carnage; and it seemeth to 
him more fitting to die of a bullet than 
a doctor, and to send the soul to its long 
long home to the music of artillery, a bet- 
ter way of “shuffling off its mortal coil,” 
than to have it forced out of its fleshy ta- 
bernacle by a fever, while surrounded by 
the dolorous faces of one’s kindred. Ha- 
bit blunts the sense of danger, as well as 
the sensibility which hath controversy 
with mint-juleps, and of the sailor, the 
seaman, and the toper, it may be said, that 
familiarity hath bred contempt for what 
appears to us lookers on to be most immi- 
nent peril. 

Who that has been entranced when 
hanging over the pages of an admired au- 
thor, does not feel a sense of awe, similar 
to that felt by Boswell, when he first met 
Johnson, when he has been presented to 
him for the first time? In imagination, the 
form of a distinguished and as yet unseen 
writer looms before us like a demi-god. 
We fancy him a being of marvelous dig- 
nity, endowed with wit and intellectual 
powers, which would cause us to shrink 
to very pigmies in hispresence. It would 
be pleasant, we think, to look on the god- 
like brow, and to drink in some of the 
heavenly eloquence which proceeds from 
the lips of the oracle. But then how aw- 
ful to lift up one’s own tiny voice, and to 
speak of one’s own accord in such an in- 
spired atmosphere! If Plato would be- 
friend us, as he did Perseus by the loan of 
his helmet, which would confer invisibili- 
ty on us, the meeting with such a superior 
being would be truly edifying. But vo- 
luntarily to assume the responsibility of 
placing our own dwarfish proportions 
where the sun-like eye of genius can look 
us through and through, is too dreadful 
to think ot. After various conflicts, and 
shifting of purposes, however, curiosity 
gets the whip-end of our timidity, and 
with a palpitating heart and tremulous 
knee, we approach the great man. Our 
bewilderment, for a while, is overwhelm- 
ingly great, and would utterly overpower 
us, but for some resemblance to humanity 
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descends to put forth. We take courage, 
and look up, and are speedily disenchant- 
ed. Then how quickly do our dreams of 
supernatural gifts vanish! What gay so- 
mersets do our expectations throw! We 
look upon the great man’s brow, and it re- 
sembleth our own; his voice hath no pe- 
culiar music in its tones; and he even 
deigns to eat and blow his nose, much like 
other bipeds! We grow bold; we breathe 
more freely; we open our eyes wide, not 
fearing immediate blindness, for our te- 
merity, in looking at the intellectual lu- 
minary. Our ears are not ravished with 
notes sweeter than the false syren’s. Our 
minds are not left gazing into the dim dis- 
tance, at the superior eagie-like thoughts 
of the genius. The scales fall from the 
eye; we behold but a man, a compound of 
strength and weaknesses like ourselves; 
and we begin to converse with him, with- 
out any dread of annihilation. ‘Thus doth 
familiarity with one whose fame has filled 
the land, and whose praises are on every 
lip, convince us that our awful conceptions 
relative to human greatness are romantic, 
and that a man of genius is but a modified 
combination of the very commonest mate- 
rials that enter into the composition of 
mortal men. 

With what quaking of heart and trem- 
bling of nerves do we, for the first time, 
in fresh-lipped youth, make our obeisance 
at the shrine of beauty? A beautiful wo- 
man is the ne plus ultra of all spectacles, 
to the young and fervid heart. We invest 
such a being with all the winning attri- 
butes of soul and sense. In our visions, 
we hang entranced on each blue vein that 
is seen on her transparent brow; her eye 
is a world of wonder; her check and its 
quick transitions form a visible, though 
unintelligible, mystery to our specula- 
tions; the lips of the enchantress are all 
that symmetry and music can fashion and 
fill; and her form is acombination of grace 
and loveliness. Such an one’s mind we 
deem of too elevated a caste to harbor a 
thought akin to impurity; and her heart, 
like some of those blissful regions in South 
America, is never visited by storms, but is 
a spot where spring ever smiles, and flow- 
ers ever bloom. How incompatible the 
dross and defilement of common natures 
seem with such splendors! Our romantic 
visions reject the suspicion that dirt can 
defile such deity. We fancy her per- 
fect. We think her heart is the home of 
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nothing but gentle affections, heavenly 
hopes, and bland sympathies. Alas, that 
experience should throw a shadow over 
the young heart’s gorgeous dream of love- 
ly woman! Well, we meet with one in 
whom are blended all the brilliant hues 
of our imaginings. It is not surprising 
that with the recollections of our dreams 
clinging to us, we should hesitate and fal- 
ter, when for the first time we approach 
one who is about to realize in substance 
all that has been bright and beautiful 
in our visions. We address her in tremu- 
lous tones, and she answers us with kind- 
ness. How we hate, just then, that misan- 
thropy which can discover nothing celes- 
tial in man nor woman! But anon, “a 
change comes over the spirit of our 
dreams.” We have seen the brow of the 
beauty clouded, and heard, it may be silli- 
ness, it may be scorn, emanate from her 
lips. We investigate the reasons of her 
changed aspect. Our conclusion is, that 
she is not made altogether as the angels 
are. Gradually the imagined perfections 
fall from the idol of our hearts, and she 
appears to us beautiful, it is true, but 
given to associations which would deepen 
the deformity of ugliness. We withdraw 
our worship. We feel that we have been 
victims of asweet delusion. We give our 
adoration to the stars, to flowers; to songs 
of birds, the glorious ocean, the everlast- 
ing mountains; or we concentrate it on 
some beau ideal of the mind, which leads 
us afar from the world and its ways. 
Thus does the magic which, as we stood 
afar off, appeared the inalienable property 
of beauty, give way before acquantance. 
Familiarity strips romance from what we 
idolized, and when truth has fully dawned 
upon our perceptions, we either laugh at 
our delusions, or mourn to think that we 
have been deceived. 

It is almost invariably the case, that 
when our expectations have been high, 
we meet with disappointments. Truth 
laughs at our imaginings of human per- 
fection. When romance seizes the pencil 
and draws with rainbow tints the picture 
of life, it bears but slight resemblance to 
the canvass which glows with the colors 
applied by that master artist, Experience. 
Genius and beauty appear to the dreamer 
in false lights: the one is hallowed by all 
that is glorious in thought, and the other 
wears all that is divine to the fancy. Of 
course when we meet with their posses- 
19 
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sors in society, they fail to sustain our | - eternal Mahe, 20 the sun and moon and au- 
expectation. There are unexpected weak-|rora very kindly attend alternately to 
nesses connected with the one, and the |their illumination. The pillars of Her- 
other is not without blemish. The real |cules are nothing but heaps of stone and 
conflicts with the shadowy. The man |dirt. The garden of the Hesperides is out 
may be greater, and the woman more |here in glorious old Kentucky. These are 
beautiful, than we imagined, but as they | but specimens of the changes which our 
are not as We dreamed them, we turn | familiarity with earth, sea, and sky has 
away unsatisfied. Familiarity lowers our |achieved. Hills and valleys, rivers and 
estimate. We stand corrected by truth, | forests have been invaded by the votaries 
and become philosophical, or cling to the | of science, and disenchanted and depopu- 
starry forms which baunt our visions and |lated. Romance is adjusting her pinions 
become romantic. The effect is to ration- |on the mountain top, preparing to take her 
alize or to idealize our natures. | flight from earth for ever. 

Indeed, familiarity is fatal to romance. | And whither shall the dreamy-eyed 
How many of the splendid imaginings nymph flee? To the stars; for while fa- 
and wild superstitions which poetized | miliarity with the heavens ‘has banished 
the human mind in the morning twilight | much of the fiction which rapt star-gazers 
of knowledge, have been banished from ‘used to dwell on and shudder at, yet it has 
the earth! Science, like a Vandal con-|made us ample recompense in afiluent re- 
queror, strides on in his career, and |sources for speculation and thought. If 
strews his path with the wrecks of an el- |the haunts of the human imagination are 
der world. Romance and superstition, |devastated on earth—if romance is home- 
those nymphs of the world’s morning, |less below—they may revel for ever in 
seek their caves, and call in their broods, | realms which the telescope has made visi- 
as the sun of knowledge ascends in the | ble toman. And in this way does science 
heavens. The age of magicians, oracles, | compensate us for all that he destroys. 
and soothsayers is numbered with the dis- | He tears down some of the temples in 
tant past. Mythology has yielded up its| which men worshipped when the world 
empire; Olympus and Ida are no longer | was young, but for every one which crum- 
sacred; Naiads have forsaken I!lysus, and | bles before his power, ten others, a thou- 
there are no nymphsin the Delphian vale. |sand fold more magnificent, et up, as 
The horoscope has been falsified by as- by enchantment, on its ruins. If Saturn, 
tronomy. The telescope has banished fic- | Jupiter, and Mars have been rendered use- 
tion from the stars. Astrology, and its | less in foretelling human destinies, the loss 
profound professors, the Rosicruscians, |is abundantly made up to us by the rings 
Paracelsus and his sidereal influences, are | of the first, the satellites of the second, 
only summoned from their misty tombs to | and the belts of the third. 
be laughed at. Alchimy is superseded;| Does familiarity with the heavens breed 
for we find the philosopher’s stone incom-|contempt for their all-engrossing gran- 
merce, and an elixir vite in Hygeian pills!|deur? To the uninstructed eye, the stars 
Our rejuvenating fountain floweth from | seem but sparks of fire, glittering in the 
Burgundy. Lapland hags no longer cut | blue immensity above; while to the en- 
up their pranks in the face of the stars, lightened vision they are suns, surrounded 
and pretty girls are our only dealers in by worlds, which are the homes of the 
witchcraft. Instead of seeing sylphs sail-| heirs of immortality. Familiarity with 
ing on moonbeams, we see them, robed in | them gives a boundless expanse to the re- 
satin, dancing in the garish light of ball- | gions of imagination, and imparts the qual- 
rooms. The moon has been proved to be | ity of the fabled Phcenix to our enthusi- 
—not green cheese. It is strongly suspect- | asm. Gaze upon Sirius, contemplate his 
ed that the milky-way, instead of being distance and his magnitude, and then say 
the path by w hich the gods go to their | if he has lost any thing i in glorious associ- 
homes, is nothing but an infinite assem- | ations since it has been discovered that he 
blage of suns and systems of worlds. |isnot merely an index to the rising of the 
Neptune andthe Nereids have been drown- | Nile! There is something touching and 
ed. The Hyperborean regions, instead of | poetical in the old idea of the lost Pleiad; 
being wrapped for ever in the thick folds | but say, have the “seven sisters,” has that 
of darkness, are found to be the homes of |remarkable cluster, suffered aught in 
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“sweet influences” since, instead of six, the 
Pleiades have been found to number two 
hundred stars? The “bands of Orion” are 
still beautiful and bright as when they 
were seen by Job, and as I now gaze at 
them through my casement, I feel that the 
telescope is a true friend to poetry. Who 
would not be familiar with the stars? Who 
would wish to gaze upon them with the 
weird faith of the astrologer, or watch 
their courses in the ignorance which 
shrouded the speculations of the shep- 
herds on the plains of Shinar? Who 
would not rather, as he watches them, trace 
out suns and systems, than, with unanoint- 
ed eyes, see nothing but spangles on the 
imperial robe of night? Hazlitt was wrong 
in saying we should never have another 
Jacob’s dream, because the heavens had 
gone farther off, and grown astronomical. 

Our first impressions of character are 
stubborn. We are prone to preserve them, 
as change involves a sacrifice of vanity. 
Notwithstanding they frequently attain to 
the strength of prejudices, yet familiarity 
may banish them. We meet a person cas- 
ually. There is that about him which ex- 
cites our dislike—some awkwardness of 
manner, or ugliness of feature, or rudeness 
of speech—some word, look or action, 
which thoroughly disgusts us, and we turn 
from him with loathing. On some suc- 
ceeding occasion we are again thrown in- 
to his company, and the laws of society 
compel us to pay him some attention. We 
approach him, as we approach a dentist 
when we have the tooth-ache, not from in- 
clination but overruling necessity. He ap- 
pears under a changed aspect. Our pre- 
conceived opinions of his powers of pleas- 
ing us give way. Gradually he wins on 
our admiration. He gains our confidence. 
We form an attachment for him. He be- 
comes a welcome visiter at our hearth. 
Familiarity changes our opinions; and we 
hail a friend in one to whom our feelings 
were at first decidedly inimical. This is 
one of the influences of familiarity over 
our judgments. It also frequently con- 
firms and deepens our first dislikes, par- 
ticularly if the fellow happens to be brute- 


like at heart, and Beeotian in the caste of 


his intellect. 
You have had a very dear friend—one 


who became a sharer of your most sacred 


indispensable to 
You consulted him on 
interests. 


confidence. He was 
your happiness. 
the most important of your 
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| With hin you roved through the for- 
'ests, or climbed the hill that overlooks 
[the river which you love. 


To him you 
breathed your unexecuted projects of 
love, literature, or business. Your affec- 
tions clung to every thing which was part 
ofhim. You would have been displeased, 
if he had changed the swing of his arm. 
Your attachment extended to his seedy 
coat. You would have resented an in- 
dignity shown his old hat. Indeed you 
felt that your affection for his good quali- 
ties branched out kindly even toward his 
foibles and his wardrobe. Familiarity 
had endeared all that was associated with 
him to your heart. If he changed his res- 
idence, you continued to love the house in 
which you formerly visited him. And 
thus does familiarity, instead of breeding 
contempt, fill us with affections for persons 
and objects. How we love to read “old 
familiar faces,” as Lambterms them. The 
eye can never be satisfied, though it has 
dwelt thousands of times on every linea- 
ment. In the same manner we love to 
look on objects which are most familiar to 
our sight. Like Goldsmith, we think the 
horizon which embraces old familiar ob- 
jects, the most charming the world con- 
tains. We love to walk in our old accus- 
tomed paths. We think the tree in whose 
grateful shade we have oftenest reposed, 
the most beautiful of all that throw their 
stalwart branches heavenward. The birds 
sing most sweetly in the groves with 
which we are best acquainted. The skies 
are brightest, and the clouds are thickest 
thronged with gathering and dissolving 
pictures, which ov erhang our abiding pla- 
ces. Our slumbers are “lightest, and our 
dreams rosiest, when our heads repose on 
pillows we have pressed a thousand times. 
The moonbeams are softest on the island 
whose every shrub has met our gaze. 
The flowers are brightest which bloom in 
the garden beneath — our window, and the 
breezes which wanton over them have a 
peculiarly delicate way of wafting their 
rifled sweets to our nostrils. The coquet- 
tish little stream that babbles and flirts 
through well-known woodlands, like a 
beauty at a ball, has graces that are singu- 
larly winning. Streams oftenest seen, 
murmur the softest melody in our ears. 
Even as Boreas and his ruthless myrmi- 
dons sweep through our accustomed for- 
ests, their roar has peculiar intonations, 
and we fancy “something exquisite in it.” 
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Such are some of the charms which clus- 
ter around our abode, hallowed as it is by 
familiarity. 

Does familiarity with the beauties of 
nature dull your admiration? Is the hue 
of the rose, or the fragrance of the sweet 
briar, undervalued by acquaintance? Old 
ocean’s billows never sound listlessly on 
the ear. Nor do we ever look indifferent- 
ly on the twilight which lingers in the 
western heaven. The purple flush on the 
cheek of morning never grows wearisome 
to the eye. Mountains around our homes 
are always majestic. We love the flowers, 
and the birds, and the “voices of streams,” 
more dearly as acquaintance with them 
lengthens. Stars never grow dim to the 
astronomer’s, or the poet’s, or the lover’s 
vision. Moonbeams always dance on rip- 
pling waters. The breath of spring is in- 
variably sweet. ‘The Sabbath bells never 
part with their melody; the oftener we 
hear them, the more we thank Ben Jonson 
for having called their sounds the “poetry 
of steeples.” And why these effects? Be- 
cause the objects are all familiar, and 
familiarity has thrown a thousand hal- 
lowed associations around them, and the 
heart clings to them as portions of its own 
history. 

Music, like wine, improves its flavor by 
age. Onenever tires of his sweet-heart’s 
voice. “Bonnie Doon,” “John Anderson, 
my Joe,” “Auld Lang Syne,” “Home,” 
and the like, are sweeter to the sense than 
any songs of more modern origin, because 
of our familiarity and Jong associations 
with them. As we become familiar with 
an old author, how we reverence him! 
How close is the tie which binds old Bur- 
ton, bachelor and phlegmatic though he 
was, to our bosoms! When you have read 
Hamlet for the hundredth time, has he lost 
the power of interesting you? What a 
touching feeling is that with which we re- 


gard a book over which we have wept or | 


laughed! How a Christian in Catholic 
countries loves his cross! how the stricken 
pilgrim cherishes his Bible, and how the 
Persian devotee loves the evening star! 
Of all the loves which exercise a tyran- 
ny over that restless organ which beats in 
every bosom, that which looks to novelty 
for its aliment, we consider most pitiful. 
We are thankful that we have a love for 
what is old and familiar to us, from an old 
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| developments. We hate fashion, because 
‘it is ceaselessly innovating forms and 
styles which have become familiar to our 
‘eyes. We love the dress of the Quakers, 
because it changeth not; and we have a 
'peculiar fondness for the smiles and glan- 
‘ces which flash on one from beneath the 
‘bonnets which adorn the heads of the fe- 
‘male members. We cling to an old hat 
|or coat, which is the relic of a bye-gone 
fashion, with a most sacred tenacity. We 
-have no wife, and scarcely an old sweet- 
heart, but certainly the love which man 
cherishes for these heaven-sent blessings, 
waxeth stronger as years roll over it, if 
‘there is any truth in one’s observation. 
We have an undeclared affection for the 
‘venerable spiders that have gracefully 
‘festooned the rafters of our attic, and we 
would cordially resent the impiety which 
| would sweep them down. We are fond of 
_yonder long-legged fellow, whom we dis- 
cover, by the light of our lamp, twitching 
|his fore foot as if he were nervous, for he 
\is an acquaintance of some standing. It 
‘may be that it was his grandfather, of 
whom our memory taketh cognizance, but 
he evidently hath a familiar look about 
him, and that is enough to insure our re- 
‘gard. Yes, yes—we are thankful that the 
love of novelty is not our curse. We go 
for the old and the familiar, in preference 
‘to what is new; for whatever is well un- 
| derstood, takes hold of one’s love, if it be 
lovely in its nature, in proportion to our 
familiarity with it. Finally, we are fa- 
‘miliar with this rude apartment, in which 
_we have dodged rain-drops, and weathered 
other storms; and nothing but fire, intense 
poverty, matrimony, or some other equal- 
ly grievous calamity, shall ever drive us 
from the shelter of the roof under which 
'we now subscribe ourself, dear reader, 
‘your friend and _ well-wisher—Knicker- 
_bocker. 


—=—— 

| Femare Virtve.—To depart in the mi- 
‘nutest degree from the nicety and. strict- 
/ness of punctilio is as dangerous to nation- 
ial honor as, to female virtue.—The wo- 
a who admits of one familiarity seldom 
knows where to stop, or what to refuse; 
‘and when the councils of a great country 
give way ina single instance—when they 
are once inclined to submission, every step 


friend down to the old shoe which hath | accelerates the rapidity of the descent.— 


kindly accommodated itself to our pedal 


| . 
| Junius, 
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LOVE’S CONSTANCY. 
BY CHARLES D. DRAKE. 


Tue flower that oft beneath the ray 
Of sunlit warmth has bloomed, 

Will fade and shrink from life away 
If to a dungeon doomed :— 

But even here, should chance disclose 
Some genial beam of light, 

Its head to that the dying rose 
Will turn from gloom and night. 


The chord that, gently touched, will thrill 
With music’s softest strain, 
If rudely swept, at careless will, 
Gives forth no note again; 
But still there lingers on the ear 
A low, faint, murmuring swell, 
As if the tone would yet be near 
Where once ’twas wont to dwell. 


So from the heart that once has known 
Love’s impulse and its power, 

Though light may be forever flown, 
As from the imprisoned flower; 

Forever still its gaze will be 
Where first was seen its star, 

As shipwrecked men on shoreless sea 
Yearn to their homes afar: 

Still like the bud that, crushed, will yield 
Its sweetest fragrance last, 

The heart that once to love has kneeled, 
Will love though hope be past! 


Sei eel 


THE CLOSING SCENE.* 
BY LOCKHART. 


Tue reader longs earnestly at last, in 
love and veneration towards Scott himself, 
for the concluding scene. The following 


*This oe account of the Closing Scene in 
the life of Sir Walter Scott, is from the review in 
the London Courier of the last volume of Lock- 
hart’s Biography of the great novelist. It gives a 
very melancholy exemplification of “the ruling 
passion strong in death”? We know not when 
our feelings have been more wrought upon, than 
they were by that passage which relates the cir- 
cumstance of Scott’s leaving his bed, but a 
short time before his death,to be wheeled to his 
library, that he might shake off the “‘sad idleness” 
which he felt upon him, and “set down” what he 
had been thinking for some days, for fear he 
should “forget it.” What a revulsion of feeling 
must he have experienced, when his fingers refu- 
sed to close upon the pen! ‘He sank back upon 
his pillow,’’ says Lockhart, and silent tears rolled 
down his cheeks!—-Ens. HesPERian. 
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is Mr. Lockhart’s account of the return to 
Abbotsford, after the air of a sea voyage to 
Malta and Naples had been tried in vain. 

“On this his last journey Sir Walter was 
attended by his two daughters, Mr. Cadell, 
and myself—and also by Dr. James Wat- 
son, who (it being impossible for Dr. Fer- 
guson to leave town at that moment) kind- 
ly undertook to see him safe at Abbots- 
ford. We embarked in the James Watt 
steam-boat, the master of which, (Captain 
John Jamieson,) as well as the agent of the 
proprietors, made every arrangement in 
their power for the convenience of the in- 
valid. The captain gave up to Sir Wal- 
ter’s use his own private cabin; which was 
a separate erection, a sort of cottage on the 
deck; and he seemed unconscious, after 
laid in bed there, that any new removal 
had occurred. On arriving at Newhaven, 
late on the 9th, we found careful prepara- 
tions made for his landing by the manager 
of the shipping Company, (Mr. Hamilton,) 
and Sir Walter, prostrate in his carriage, 
was slung on shore, and conveyed from 
thence to Douglas’s Hotel, in St. Andrew’s 
square, in the same complete apparent un- 
consciousness. Mrs. Douglas had in form- 
er days, been the Duke of Beccleuch’s 
house-keeper, at Bowhill, and she and her 
husband had also made the most. suitable 
provision. At a very early hour on the 
morning of Wednesday, the 11th, we again 
placed him in his carriage, and he lay in 
the same torpid state during the first two 
stages on the road to Tweedside. But as 
we descended the vale of Gala he began to 
gaze about him, and by degrees it was ob- 
vious that he was recognising the features 
of that familiar landscape. Presently he 
murmured a name or two—Gala Water, 
surely—Buckholm—Torwoodlee.’ As we 
rounded the hill at Ladhope, and the out- 
line of the Eildons burst on him, he became 
greatly excited, and when, turning him- 
self on his couch, his eye at length caught 
his own towers, at the distance of a mile, 
he sprang up with acry of delight. The 
river being in flood we had to go round a 
a few miles by Melrose bridge, and during 
the time thus occupied, his woods and house 
being within prospect, it required occa- 
sionally both Dr. Watson’s strength and 
mine, in addition to Nicolson’s, to keep him 
in the carriage. After passing the bridge 
the road for a couple of miles loses sight 
of Abbotsford, and he relapsed into his stu- 
por; but, on gaining the bank immediately 
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above it, his excitement became again un- 
governable. 

“Mr. Laidlaw was waiting at the porch, 
and assisted us in lifting him into the 
dining-room, where his bed had been pre- 
pared. He sat bewildered for a few mo- 
ments, and then resting his eye on Laid- 
law, said, ‘Ha! Willie Laidlaw! O man, 
how often have | thought of you” By 
this time, his dogs had assembled about 
his chair—they began to fawn upon him 
and lick his hands, and he alternately sob- 
bed and smiled over them, until sleep op- 
pressed him. 

“Dr. Watson, having consulted on all 
things with Mr. Clarkson and his father, 
resigned the patient to them, and return- 
ed to London. None of them could have 
any hope, but that of soothing irritation. 
Recovery was no longer to be thought of; 
but there might be Euthanasia. 

“And yet something like a ray of hope 
did break in upon us next morning. Sir 
Walter awoke perfectly conscious where 
he was, and expressed an ardent wish to 
be carried out into his garden. We pro- 
cured a Bath chair from Huntly-Burn, and 
Laidlaw and I wheeled him out before his 
door, and up and down for some time on 
the turf, and among the rose-beds then in 
full bloom. The grand-children admired 
the new vehicle, and would be helping in 
their way to push it about. He sat in si- 
lence, smiling placidly on them and the 
dogs, their companions, and now and then 


“After breakfast, on ‘Tuesday, the 17th, 

he appeared revived somewhat and was 

again wheeled about on the turf. Present- 

ly he fell asleep in his chair, and after 

dosing for perhaps half an hour, started 

awake, and, shaking the plaids we had put 

about him from off his shoulders, said, 

‘This is sad idleness. I shall forget what 
I have been thinking of, if I don’t set it 

down now. ‘Take me into my own room, 
and fetch the keys of my desk.’ He re- 
peated this so earnestly that we could not 
refuse ; his daughters went into his study, 
opened his writing-desk, and laid papers 
and pens in the usual order, and | then 
moved him through the hall and into the 

spot where he had always been accustomed 
to work. When the chair was placed at 
the desk, and he found himself in his old 
position, he smiled and thanked us, and 
said, ‘Now give me my pen and leave me 
fora little to myself.’ Sophia put the pen 
into his hand, and he endeavored to close 
his fingers upon it, but they refused their 
office—it dropped on the paper. He sank 
back among his pillows, silent tears roliing 
down his cheeks; but composing himself 
by and by, motioned me to wheel him out 
of doors again. Laidlaw met us at the 
porch, and took his turn ofthe chair. Sir 
Walter, after a little while, again dropt 
into slumber. When he was awaking, 
Laidlaw said to me, ‘Sir Walter has had 
a little repose.” ‘No, Willie,’ said he, 
‘no repose for Sir Walter butin the grave.’ 


admiring the house, the screen of the gar- 
den, and the flowers and trees. By and 
by he conversed a little, very composedly, 
with us, said he was happy to be at home, 
that he felt better than he had ever done 
since he left it, and would, perhaps, disap- 
point the doctors after all. 

“He then desired to be wheeled through 
his rooms; and we moved him leisurely for 
an hour or more up and down the hall and 
the great library; ‘I have seen much,’ he 
kept saying, ‘but nothing like my ain house, 
give me one turn more!’ He was gentle 
as an infant, and allowed himself to be put 
to bed again, the moment we told him that 
we thought he had enough for one day.” 

Still in his ashes lived the wonted fires. 
—T wo novels (which Mr. Lockhart hopes 
will never see the light) had been written 


in Naples, and the “last glimpse of day- 
light,” in what remained of the great nov- 
elist’s life at Abbotsford, was one final ef- 


fort at the desk. 





The tears again rushed from his eyes. 


‘Friends,’ said he, ‘don’t let me expose my- 


self—get me to bed—that’sthe only place.’ 
“With this scene ended our glimpse of 


daylight. Sir Walter never, I think, left 


his room afterwards, and hardly his bed, 
except for an hour or two in the middle of 
the day; and after another week he was 
unable even for this.” 

The death— 

“As I was dressing on the morning of 
Monday, the 17th of September, Nicolson 
came into my room and told me that his 
master had awoke in a state of composure 
and consciousness, and wished to see me 
immediately. I found him entirely him- 
self, thongh in the last extreme of feeble- 
ness. His eye was clear and calm—every 
trace of the wild fire of delirium extin- 
guished. ‘Lockhart,’ said he, ‘1 may 
have but a minute to speak to you. My 
dear, be a good man—be virtuous—be re- 
ligious--be a good man. Nothing else 
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to lie here.” He paused, and I said, “shall | THE CHARACTER OF WALTER SCOTT.* 


Isend for Sophiaand Anne?” “No,” said 

he, “don’t disturb them. Poor souls! | 

know they were up all night—God bless | 
you all.” With this he sank into a very | 
tranquil sleep, and indeed, he scarcely af-| 
terwards gave any sign of consciousness, | 
except for an instant on the arrival of his| 
sons. They, on learning that the scene | 
was about to close, obtained a new leave of | 
absence from their posts, and both reached 

Abbotsford on the 19th. About half past. 
one P. M., on the 21st of September, Sir | 
Walter breathed his last, in the presence | 
ofall hischildren. It was a beautifui day, | 
so warm that every window was wide open, | 
and so perfectly still, that the sound of all | 
others most delicious to his ear, the gentle | 

. . | 
ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles, was | 
distinctly audible as we knelt around the | 
bed; and his eldest son kissed and closed, 
his eyes.” | 

The funeral— 

“The court yard and all the precincts) 
of Abbotsford were crowded with uncover- | 
ed spectators as the procession was ar-| 
ranged; and as it advanced through Dar- 


BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


WE have seen nothing in the periodical 
criticism of the day equal in interest to an 
article on Lockhart’s Life of Scott, in the 
last number of the London and Westmins- 
ter Review. No man but Thomas Carlyle, 
as we judge, could have written it; and 
though not in the secret of the authorship 
of the papers in this review, we are as 
confident of the writer of the article in 
question, as if we had been at his elbow 
during the composition. No reader, at all 
familiar with the writings of this singular- 
ly gifted individual, can read two pages of 
the review, without exclaiming, “the hand 
of Joab is in the thing.” 

This article, we repeat, is one of the 
highest interest. The opinion of Carlyle, 
the first philosopher of the present day, 
concerning Walter Scott—the first writer, 


| must be well worth knowing—not merely 


from curiosity, but as something highly 
valuable. ‘The distance between this wri- 
ter and one of your superficial every-day 


: riew is indeed im able. W 
nick and Melrose, and the adjacent villa-| re wae : k of dj ot cell ble ; , 
ges, the whole population appeared at} °"”,, a : 2b pe sane r rr ae ~ 
their doors in like manner, almost all in| Pee oe merits, cage RC —_ 
leit > Mle alee ainda {| of genius” and “thrilling interest,” and 
ee Apesratelpcimiape ss guiagen -egectm stereotype phrases of superlative 
understand, over more than a mile, the| i te ee ; ; 
Yeomanry followed in great numbers on| and indiscriminate laudation which are 
eteenieiidiecundeit Wate io in the day ere| showered upon us without stint or remis- 
omsanmainia Dryburg. Some accident .,| Sion. Criticism, as matters go now, is be- 
was observed, had caused the hearse to. eat ao a a ae — 
halt for several minutes on the summit of ERY OF. ROTO NS 50. CRE 
the hill at Bemerside, exactly where a} ———— ey oe 
prospect of remarkable richness opens, | *We publish this abstract of a recent article on 
and where Sir Walter had always been | the genius and character of the author of Waver- 


‘ : ly, by the celebrated English critic CartyLe 

. r r| 1s Pie. ’ 
accustomed to rein up his horse. J The day | more as a matter of curiosity, than for any other 
was dark and lowering, and the wind high.| reason. °Tis true, ’tis an able paper; and °tis 


“The wide enclosure at the Abbey of| furthermore true, that Joserpn T. Buckinenam, of 

; . .| the Boston Courier, who i i * 

Dryburg oe thronged with old and ine de on it and its author isa a ate eae 
and when the coffin was taken from the | P 


. : | rary matters is not to be disregarded, any more 
hearse, and again laid on the shoulders of! than is that of Tuomas CarLyLe: yet we cannot 


the afflicted serving-men, one deep sob | but regard as partially demented, that individual 
burst from a thousand lips. Mr. Arch-| who at this “ny goes seriously to work to prove 
deacon Williams read the burial service of |‘ cree Sees ee OS 6 nee eee ae 


standards may be springing up, in this day of in- 
the Church of England; and thus about| tellectual activity and critical originally, by 


half past five o’clock in the evening of} which old methods of estimating human great- 
Wednesday, the 26th September, 1832, war > rip gion br “1 sopemente: oa phe 
: ; T ~ prehend tha at ordeal which the genius of 9co 
a eee saleh — cannot pass, will send Shakspeare, and oe 
) ? © sepuichre Of| and Cervantes, and Le Sage, and Goethe, an 
his ancestors.” Schiller, and Fielding, and Smollett, and as man 
other moderns whom we have been accustome 
to think “great,” into a deep shade if not a hope~ 
less oblivion.—Eps. HESPERIAN. 





So fades, so languishes, grows dim, and dies, 
All that this world is proud of ? 
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of the business, and direct us where lies 
the grain of wheat in this great bushel of 
chaff, which the critical mill goes on grind- 
ing for us, daily, monthly and quarterly. 
A critical essay by Thomas Carlyle, is in- 
deed a kernel of rich grain among the 
husks and straw of modern reviews; and 
he who has teeth to crack the shell, may 
find a sort of nourishment in the meat 
thereof, for which his inward man has 
long yearned. 

Carlyle is one of the few—the very few 
men who have had anything like a clear 
understanding of the spirit and temper of 
the present age, and have been enabled to 
catch a glimpse of the distant point to 
which the human mind and human institu- 
tions are now tending. Far-seeing, pro- 
found and reflective, he carries his specu- 
lations into the deepest mysteries of hu- 
man existence, whither we may follow 
him, if not always with clear and palpable 
edification, yet generally with profit and 
satisfaction, often with wondering delight, 
and never without interest. °Tis true his 
boldness of thought will sometimes lead 
him astray into by-paths of obscurity, 
where all is thick darkness and palpable 
inane: true that in wrestling for truth, he 
will sometimes clutch air-drawn daggers 
and brandish them as weapons fit to 
achieve substantial victories; but he much 
oftener leads us up to commanding points 
of vision, pours into the darkness of our 
minds the lightning of inspiration, sha- 
dows forth mysteries with the magic of a 
seer, and opens to us entire new worlds of 
thought. He has, indeed, a giant intellect, 
and his words, when they are English, are 
miracles. 

Here then we have an essay on the 
character and genius of Walter Scott, and 
the most profound, shrewd, perspicuous 
and philosophical, we make bold to say, 
that has ever been written on the same 
subject. Nay, we will go further, and as- 
sert that it is the only one worthy of the 
subject, and the only one worth reading 
by any man who wishes to know the true 
value and significance of Scott’s genius. 
We have abundance, indeed, of writing, 
upon Walter Scott, his life, works and 
character—innumerable essays, criticisms, 
reviews—all very respectable in their way 
—very sensible, learned and ingenious, 
but all telling us little more than this, that 
Scott wrote an immense number of books, 
made a great deal of money, got a great 
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fame, and set everybody wondering at the 
fertility of his pen. But what was the 
real weight and substance of the man; 
what permanent effect he is likely to have 
upon the men of his own day and genera- 
tion, or future-times; whether his hundred 
volumes are sempiternal or ephemeral; 
whether the man, who, in his lifetime, 
filled more of the world’s eye, the world’s 
ear, and the world’s thoughts, than Shaks- 
peare or Dante in their day, stands a 
chance of transmitting to posterity a tithe 
of their renown—these topics have here- 
tofore hardly suggested themselves to the 
readers, the reviewers and the admirers of 
Scott. Most of them have been possessed 
with nothing more than a general idea 
that Scott was a great man because he 
made a great noise:—they might have 
thought the same of William Cobbett or 
John Randolph. 

Let us premise, withal, that this essay 
of Mr. Carlyle is nota thing for the mil- 
lion. Readers who regale themselves 
with the froth and scum of the so miscal- 
led literature of the present day, are ad- 
vised to pass it over; they will not relish 
it; not they— it is not rose-pink sentimen- 
tal. Men who read only when they are 
half asleep, had better pass it over;—it 
was written only for thinking people. It 
will find little favor, we trow, with the 
newspapers, but prove caviare to the gene- 
ral. The judicious few, however, will 
know how to value it. A sterling piece 
of criticism it is; free from bigotry or 
prejudice of any sort; manly, honest and 
discriminating;—in short, just what it 
should be. For specimens, take first the 
following sensible remarks on the written 
biography :— 

“One thing we hear greatly blamed in 
Mr. Lockhart; that he has been too com- 
municative, indiscreet, and has recorded 
much that ought to have lain suppressed. 
Persons are mentioned, and circumstances, 
not always of an ornamental sort. It 
would appear there is far less reticence 
than was looked for! Various persons, 
name and surname, have ‘ received pain: 
nay, the very hero of the biography is 
rendered unheroic; unornamental facts of 
him, and of those he had to do with, being 
set forth in plain English: hence ‘ person- 
ality,’ ‘indiscretion,’ or worse, ‘sanctities 
of private life,’ &c. &c. How delicate, 
decent is English biography, bless its 
mealy mouth! A Damocles’ sword of Res- 
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pectability hangs forever over the poor | withdrawing into vacuum. Probably it 
English life-writer (as it does over the | was Mr. Lockhart’s feeling of what the 
poor English life in general,) and reduces | great public would approve that led him, 
him to the verge of paralysis. ‘Thus it | open-eyed, into this offense against the 
has been said, ‘there are no English lives | small criticising public; we joyfully accept 
worth reading except those of Players, | the omen.” 
who by the nature of the case have bidden| Was WalterScottagreat man? “Yes,” 
Respectability good day.’ The English | say the circulating libraries. “See how 
biographer has long felt that if in writing | many books he has written!” “ Yes,” say 
his Man’s Biography, he wrote down any |a thousand readers, “see how he amuses 
thing that could by possibility offend any jus.” “Yes,” say the student and antiqua- 
man, he had written wrong. The plain|rian, “see how faithfully he depicts the 
consequence was that, properly speaking, | manners and costumes of feudal times, and 
no biography whatever could be produced. | mark how Shakspearean a style his men 
The poor biographer, having the fear not|and women talk!” “Yes,” shouts the 
of God before his eyes, was obliged to re- | multitude, “see what a popularity he has 
tire as it were into vacuum; and write in|jhad!” But let us hear Mr. Carlyle. 
the most melancholy, straitened manner,| “Into the question, whether Scott was a 
with only vacuum for result. Vain that | great man or not, we do not propose to 
he wrote, and that we kept reading vol-|enter deeply. It is, as too usual, a ques- 
ume on volume: there was no biography, | tion about words. ‘There can be no doubt 
but some vague ghost of a biography, | but many men have been named and print- 
white, stainless; without feature or sub-|ed great, who were vastly smaller than he: 
stance; vacuum, as we say, and wind and jas little doubt, moreover, that of the spe- 
shadow,—which indeed the material of it | cially good, a very large portion, according 
was. to any genuine standard of man’s worth, 
No man lives without jostling and being | were worthless in comparison tohim. He 
jostled; in all ways he has to elbow him-|for whom Scott is great may most inno- 
self through the world, giving and recei- | cently name him so; may with advantage 
ving offense. His life is a battle, in so | admire his great qualities, and ought with 
far as it is an entity at all. The very |sincere heart to emulate them. At the 
oyster, we suppose, comes in collision | same time, it is good that there be a certain 
with oysters: undoubtedly enough it does | degree of precision in our epithets. It is 
come in collision with Necessity and Dilfi- | good to understand, for one thing, that no 
culty; and helps itself through, not as a/| popularity, and open-mouth wonder of all 
perfect ideal oyster, but as an imperfect | the world, continued even for a long series 
real one. Some kind of remorse must be |of years, can make a man great. Such 
known to the oyster; certain hatreds, cer- | popularity is a remarkable fortune; indi- 
tain pusillanimities. But as for man, his cates a great adaptation of the man to his 
conflict is continual with the spirit of con-|element of circumstances; but may or 
tradiction, that is without and within; with | may not indicate any thing great in the 
the evil spirit, (or call it with the weak,|man. To our imagination, as above hint- 
most necessitous pitiable spirit,) that is in | ed, there is a certain apotheosis in it; but 
others and in himself. His walk, like all jin the reality no apotheosis at all. Popu- 
walking (say the mechanicians) is a series | larity is as a blaze of illumination, or, alas, 
of falts. ‘To paint man’s life is to repre-|of conflagration kindled round a man; 
sent these things. Let them be repre-| showing what is in him; not putting the 
sented, fitly, with dignity and measure;|smallest item more into him; often ab- 
but above all, let them be represented. | stracting much more from him; conflagra- 
No tragedy of Hamlet, with the part of|ting the poor man himself into ashes and 
Hamlet omitted by particular desire! No|caput mortuum! And then, by the nature 
ghost of a Biography, let the Damocles’|of it, such popularity is transient; your 
sword of Respectability (which after all|“series of years,” quite unexpectedly, 
is but a paste-board one) threaten as it | sometimes, almost on a sudden, terminates! 
will! One hopes that the public taste is|For the stupidity of men, especially of 
much mended in this matter; that vacuum-| men congregated in masses round any ob- 
biographies, with a good many other vac- | ject, is extreme. What illuminations and 
uities related to them, are withdrawn or | conflagrations have kindled themselves, as 
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if new heavenly suns bal risen, whith 
proved only to be tar-barrels, and terrestri- 
al locks of straw! Profane princesses cried 
out, ‘One God, one Farinelli?’—and whith- 
er now have they and Farinelli danced? 
In literature, too, there have been seen 
popularities greater even than Scott’s, and 
nothing perennial i in the interior of them. 
Lope de V ega, whom all the world swore 
by, and made a proverb of; who could 
make an acceptable five-act tragedy in al- 
most as many hours; the greatest of all 
popularities, past or present, and perhaps| i 
one of the greatest men that ever ranked 
among popularities: Lope himself, so ra-| 
diant, far-shining, has not proved to be a 
sun or star of the firmament; but is as 
good as Jost and gone out, or plays, at 
best, in the eyes of some few, as a vague | 
aurora-borealis, and brilliant ineffectuali-| 
ty. The great man of Spain sat obscure 
at the time, all dark and poor, a maimed 
soldier; writing his Don Quixote in pris- 
on. And Lope’s fate withal was sad, his 
popularity perhaps a curse to him; for in 
this man there was something ethereal too, | 
a divine particle traceable in few other 
popular men; and such far-shining diffu- 
sion of himself, though all the world) 
swore by it, would do nothing for the true | 
life of him even while he lived: he had to| 
creep into a convent, into a monk’s cowl, 
and learn, with infinite sorrow, that his 
blessedness had lain elsewhere; and when | 
a man’s life feels itself to be sick and an| 
error, no voting of bystanders can make | 
it well and a truth again. Or, coming 
down to our own times, was not August 
Kotzebue popular? Kotzebue, not so many | 
years since, saw himself, if rumor and| 
hand-clapping could be credited, the great-| 
est man going; saw visibly his thoughts, | 
dressed out in plush and paste-board, “per-| 
meating and perambulating civilized Eu-| 
rope; the most iron visages weeping with | 
him, in all theaters from Cadiz to Kams-| 
chatka; his own ‘astonishing genius,’ 
meanwhile, producing two tragedies or SO | 
per month: he, on the whole, blazed high 
enough: he, too, has gone out into Night 
and Orcus, and already is not. We will 
omit this of popularity altogether, and ac- 
count it as making simply nothing towards | 
Scott’s greatness or non-greatness, as an 
accident, not a quality. 

“Shorn of this falsifying nimbus, and re-| 








duced to his own natural dimensions, there | 
remains the reality, Walter Scott, and 


whet we can find in bitin to be accounted 
great, or not great, according to the dia- 
lects of men. Friends to precision of ep- 
ithet will probably deny his title to the 
name ‘great.’ It seems to us there goes 
other stuff to the making of great men 
than can be detected here. One knows 
not what idea worthy of the name of 
great, what purpose, instinct, or tendency, 
that could be called great, Scott ever was 
inspired with. His life was worldly; his 
ambitions were worldly. There is noth- 
ing spiritual in him; all his economical, 
material, of the earth earthy. A love of 
picturesque, of beautiful, vigorous, and 


graceful things; a genuine love, yet not 


more genuine than has dwelt in hundreds 


| . . * . 
|of men named minor pocts: this is the 


highest quality to be discerned in him. 
His power of representing these things, 
too, his poetic power, like his moral power, 
was a genius in exlenso, as we may say, 
not in intenso. In action, in speculation, 
broad as he was, he rose nowhere high; 
productive without measure as to quanti- 
ty, in quality he for the most part trans- 
cended but a little way the region of com- 
monplace. It has been said, ‘no man has 
written as many volumes with so few sen- 
tences that can be quoted.” Winged words 
were not his vocation; nothing urged him 
that way: the great mystery of existence 
was not great to him; did not drive him 
into rocky solitudes to wrestle with it for 
an answer, to be answered or to perish. 
He had nothing of the martyr; into no 
‘dark region to slay monsters for us,’ did 
he, either led or driven, venture down: his 
conquests were for his own behoof main- 
ly, conquests over common market labor, 
and reckonable in good metallic coin of 
the realm. ‘The thing he had faith in, ex- 
cept power, power oi what sort soever, 
and even of the rudest sort, would be dif- 
ficult to point out. One sees not that he 
believed in any thing; nay, that he did 
not even disbelieve; but quietly acquies- 
ced, and made himself at home in a world 
of conventionalities.” 

No one can read Mr. Lockhart’s books, 
without being struck with the extraordin- 
ary and somewhat humiliating spectacle 
which the great poet and romancer some- 
times exhibits. He enjoyed, for almost 
the whole of his life, a comfortable, a lib- 
eral, and, for the greater part of it, a 
princely income. He had 10,000 dollars 
a year, without writing a page, and what 
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he did write brought him sometimes 70,000 


dollars per annum! Yet, with these enor- 
mous means, such a money-getting, land- 
speculating spirit possessed him, that he 
was always in debt, and, in the degrading 
quotidian phrase of traffic, “pinched for 
cash!” Alas! for the auri sacra fames! 
Is it not an incongruous and prosaic sight, 
to behold the noble bard descending from 
the poetic empyrean, to dabble in dis- 
counts, to dun his friends for endorsements 
to his notes of hand, and write vulgar, \ 
swearing letters to his partner in the shop! 

“The practical Scott, looking towards | 
practical issues in all things, could not but 
find hard cash one of the most practical. 
If, by any means, cash could be honestly 
produced, were it by writing poems, were 
it by printing them, why not? Great 
things might be done ultimately; great dif- | 
ficulties were at once got rid of,—manifold 
higgling of booksellers, and contradictions 
of sinners hereby fell away. A printing 
and bookselling speculation was not so 
alien for amaker of books. Voltaire, who 
indeed got no copyrights, made much 
money by the war commissariat, in his 
time; we believe, by the victualing branch 
of it. Saint George himself, they say, 


was a dealer in bacon in Cappadocia. A. 


thrifty man will help himself towards his 
object by such steps as lead to it. Station 
in society, solid power over the good things 
of this world, was Scott’s avowed object; 
towards which the precept of precepts is 
that of lago: Put money in thy purse. 
“Here indeed it is to be remarked, that, | 


perhaps, no literary man of any genera-| 


tion had less value than Scott for the im- 
material part of his mission in any sense: 
not only for the fantasy called fame, with 
the fantastic miseries attendant thereon; 
but also for the spiritual purport of his 
work, whether it tended hitherward or 
thitherward, or had any tendency what- 
ever; and indeed for all purports and re- 
sults of his working, except such, we may 
say, as offered themselves to the eye, and 
could, in one sense or other be handled, 
looked at, and buttoned into the breeches- | 
pocket. Somewhat too little of a fantast, 
this vates of ours! But so it was: in this 
nineteenth century, our highest literary | 
man, who immeasurably beyond all others | 
commanded the world’s ear, had, as it. 
were, no message whatever to deliver to 
the world; wished not the world to elevate 


itself, to amend itself, to do this or to do. 
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that, except simply pay him for the books 
he kept writing.” 

Again, after an enchanting description 
of one of Scott’s rural parties for a dinner 
“over the hills.” 

“Surely all this is very beautiful; like a 
picture of Boccaccio: the ideal of a coun- 


try life in our time. Why could it not 
last?’ Income was not wanting: Scott’s 


official permanent income was amply ade- 
quate to meet the expense of all that was 
valuable in it: nay, of all that was not 
harassing, senseless and despicable. Scott 
had some £2,000 a year, without writing 
books at all. Why should he manufac- 
ture and not create, to make more money; 
and rear mass on mass for a dwelling to 
himself, till the pile toppled, sank crash- 
ing, and buried him in its ruins, when he 
had a safe pleasant dwelling ready of its 
own accord? Alas, Scott, with all his 
health, was infected; sick of the fearfullest 
malady, that of Ambition! To such 
length had the King’s baronetcy, the 
world’s favor, and “sixteen parties a day,” 
brought it with him. So the inane r racket 
must be kept up, and rise ever higher. 
So masons labor, ditchers delve; and there 
is endless, altogether deplorable corres- 
pondence about marble-slabs for tables, 
wainscotting of rooms, curtains with the 
trimmings of curtains, orange-colored or 
fawn-colored: Walter Seott, one of the 
| gifted of the world, whom his adn.irers 
called the most gifted, must kill himself 
| that he may be a country gentleman, the 
founder of a race of Scotch lairds. It is 
one of the strangest, most tragical histories 
ever enacted under this sun. So poora 

_ passion can lead so strong a man into such 
mad extremes. Surely, were not mana 
fool always, one might say there was 
something eminently distracted in this, end 
as it would, of a Walter Scott writing dai- 
ly, with the ardor of a steam-engine, that 
he might make £15,000 a year, and buy 
| upholstery with it.” 

We will make one extract more. We 
have often had misgivings as to the per- 
manency of Scott’s great reputation. Will 

‘that wonderful mass of “Waverly Nov- 
els”,always be reading or readable books? 
orasthe skeptical critic demanded, pointing 
to the hundred volumes of a noted French 
writer, “can a man travel to immortality 
with that great loadon his back?” Letour 
reviewer be heard; we think, to say the 
least, he hasa distinct glimpse of the truth. 
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“Much of the interest of these novels 
results from what may be called contrasts 
of costume. The phraseology, fashion of | 
arms, of dress and life, be longing to one | 
age, is brought suddenly, with singular 
vividness, before the eyes of another. A | 
great effect this; yet by the very nature of | 
it, an altoget her temporary one. Consid- | 
er, brethren, shall not we too, one day be 
antiques, and grow to have as quaint a 
costume as the rest? The stuffed dandy, | 
only give him time, will become one of 
the wonderfullest mummies. In antiqua- 
rian museums, only two centuries hence 
the steeple-hat will hang on the next peg | 
to Franks and Bompany’ s patent, antiqua- | 
ries deciding which is uglier: and the Stulz | 
swallow-tail, one may hope, will seem as 
incredible as any garment that ever made 
ridiculous the respectable back of man 
Not by slashed breeches, steeple-hats, 


buff-belts, or antiquated speech, can ro- | 


mance heroes continue to interest us; but 
simply and solely, in the long run, by be- 
ing men. buff-belts and all manner of 
jerkins and costumes are transitory; man 
alone is perennial. He that has gone deep- 
er into this than other men, will be re 

membered longer than they; he that has not, 
not. ‘Tried under this category, Scott, 
with his clear practical insight, joyous | 
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Second- 
in canta: we may say, these historical 
novels have taught all men this truth, 
| which looks like a truism, and yet was as 

' good as unknown to writers of history and 

| others, till so taught: that the by-gone 

ages of the world were actually filled by 
| living men, not by protocols, state-papers, 

‘controversies and abstractions of men. 
Not abstractions were they, not diagrams 
and theorems; but men, in buff or other 

‘coats and breeches, with color in their 
cheeks, with passions in their stomachs, 


,|and the idioms, features, and vitalities of 


very men. It isa little word this; inclu- 
sive of great meaning! History will hence- 
‘forth have to take thought of it. Her 
| faint hearsays of ‘philosophy teaching by 
experience’ wi!l have to exchange them- 


.| selves every where for direct inspection 


and embodiment: this, and this only, will 

be counted experience; and till once expe- 
rience have got in, philosophy will recon- 
cile herself to wait at the door. It isa 
great service, fertile in consequences, this 
‘that Scott has done;a great truth laid open 
‘by him;—correspondent indeed, to the 
-| substantial nature of the man; to his so- 
lidity and veracity even of imagination, 
‘which, with all his lively discursiveness, 
was the characteristic of him.” 


temper, and other sound faculties, is not | 


to be accounted little, 





well pass for a demigod. 
neither is he great; there were greater, 
more than one or two, in his own age: 
among the greatest of allages, one sees no 
likelihood of a place for him. 

“W hat then is the result of these Waver- 
ly romances? Are they to amuse one 
generation only? One or more. As ma- 
ny generations as they can, but not all 
generations: ah no, when our swallow-tail 
has become fantastic as trunk-hose, they 


will cease to amuse!—Meanwhile, as we | 


can discern, their results have been seve- 
ral-fold. First of all, and certainly not 
least of all, have they not had this result: 
that a considerable portion of mankind has 
hereby been sated with mere amusement 
and set on seeking something better? 


Amusements in the way of reading can go | 


no farther, can do nothing better, by the 


ower of man; and men ask: Is this what | 
? 


it can do? Scott, we reckon, carried se- 
veral things to their ultimatum and crisis, 
so that change became inevitable: a great | 


among the ordina- | 
ry circulating library heroes he might | 
Not little; yet | 


| 


THE LAST TRIAL OF FIDELITY. 


Tue reign of Napoleon, worried and 
ransacked as it has been by the writers of 
/memoirs, recollections and histories, is a 
mine that still has a multitude of rich, and 
as yet, unexplored veins. The history of 
the secret associations that sprang up in 
the latest days of the empire, would form 
a most curious and interesting volume, 
and there would be no lack of materials to 
fill it. The society of the United Brothers 
alone, would furnish pages of the most 
absorbing interest, while nothing could 
appeal more forcibly to the imagination 
‘than the strange and dramatic episodes 


,| connected with its mysterious initiations. 


Perhaps a hundred incidents might be re- 
‘lated as striking and well conceived as the 
following: 

An officer of the French army, having 
incurred the suspicion or resentment of 
|the Emperor, thought it expedient to aban- 

don his country, and take refuge in one of 
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the Austrian provinces; and here he be- | 


came advised of, and initiated into a socie- 


ty, the object of whose formation was to | 
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to confess, with promises of additional - 
ward—his only reply was a demand f6i 
immediate death—and his initiation was 


hurl to the ground the Colossus whose arm | completed. 


smote and governed the whole continent 
of Europe with a scepter of iron. One 
day a letter was brought to him, contain- 
ing the usual signs and passwords of the 


society, and requiring him to repair on the | 


following night to a secluded spot in a fo- | 
rest, where he would meet some of his | 
associates. He went, but he found no- 
body. The orders were repeated four 
times, the officer sought the appointed | 
place, with no better success than at first. 
On the fifth night of his appearance at the 
rendezvous, after waiting some time, he 
was on the point of returning, when loud 
cries suddenly arrested his attention. 

Drawing his sword, he hastened to the | 
spot whence they seemed to proceed, and | 
was fired upon by three men, who, on see- 
ing that he remained unwounded, instant- | 
ly took to flight—but at his feet lay a 
bleeding corse, in which, by the feeble 
light of the moon, he in vain sought for 
tokens of returning animation. He was 
yet bending over the dead man, when a 
detachment of chasseurs, summoned ap- 
parently by the noise of the pistols that 
had been discharged by himself, came up 
suddenly and arrested him as the assassin. 
He was loaded with chains, tried the next 
day, and condemned to die for his suppo- 
sed crime. His-execution was ordered to 
take place at midnight. Surrounded by 
the ministers of justice, he was led, at a 
slow pace, by the light of torches, and the 
funeral tolling of bells, to a vast square, 
in the center of which was a scaffold, en- 
vironed by horsemen; beyond these were 
a numerous group of spectators, who mut- 
tered impatiently, and at intervals sent 
forth a cry of abhorrence. 

The victim mounted the scaffold; and | 
his sentence was read, and the last act of | 
the tragedy was on the point of fulfill- | 
ment, when an officer let fall a word of 
hope. An edict had just been promulga- 
ted by the government, offering pardon 
and life to any condemned criminal who 
should disclose the members and secret 
tokens of a particular association, the exis- 
tence of which the Frenchman to whom 


these words were addressed had lately be- | 


come aware of, and of which he had be- 
come a member. He was questioned, but 
he denied all knowledge; they urged him | 


All that passed was a terrible trial of 
| fidelity; those who surrounded him were 
members of the society, and every inci- 
‘dent that has been described, from the 
summons to the last moment of expected 
death, was only a step in the progress of 
the fearful experiment by which they 
‘sought to determine the trustworthiness 
of the neophyte.—Foreign paper. 
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| A SUBTERRANEAN GARDEN. 





Tue following beautiful description of 
ithe submarine wonders in the straits of 
| Sunda, is extracted from the embassy to 
| the Eastern Courts, by Edmund Roberts, 
lately published by Carey, Lea and Blan- 
chard, of Philadelphia: 

«In reconnoitering between Forsaken 
and Crokatoa islands, we were struck with 
admiration at the great variety, both in 
form and color, of an extensive and highly 
‘beautiful submarine garden, over which 
‘the boat was slowly gliding. Corals of 
every shape and hue were there—some 
resembling sun-flowers and mushrooms; 
others, cabbages from an inch to three 
| feet in diameter; while a third bore a 
| Striking likenesss to the rose. 





+Some present 
Large growth of what may seem the sparling trees, 
And shrubs of fairy land: while others shine 
Conspicuous, and, in light apparel clad, 
And hedged with snowy feathers, nod superb.’ 


“The water was as clear as crystal; 
not the slightest breeze ruffled its glassy 
‘surface; the morning sun, having just 
freed the noble peak of Crokatoa from its 
|misty covering, shone forth with unusual 
splendor; the sides of the hills, to their 
lofty summits, were clothed with all the 
variety of fruit, forest and flowering trees, 
common to intertropical climates; large 
flocks of parrots, shaking the dew of night 
from their downy pinions, were seen wend- 
ing their way toward the palm trees, in 
search of daily food; and monkeys in 
great variety were commencing their live- 
ly gambols amid the wild mango and 
orange groves; again, gazing in delighted 
| wonder beneath us, we viewed the superb 
iscene of plants and flowers of every des- 
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MPiption, glowing in vivid tints of purple, | 


d, blue, brown and green—equaling in 
richness and variety the gayest pasture. 

“A variety of small fish, spotted, stri- 
ped and ringed, possessing every color 
and shade, were sporting in these regions 
of unsurpassed brilliancy. It was appa- 
rently a great gala day; for they were 
reveling in great ease and luxury, playing 


all sorts of gambols in their bright sea | 
homes, unconscious of danger; and taking | 


a full measure of enjoyment in their un- 
rivaled retreats. That nothing might be 
wanting to complete this gay scene of Na- 
ture’s own choosing, shells of great varie- 
ty, and shelves of coral possessing every 
variety of color, studded the bottom. The 
superb Harpa, with its ribbed sides and 
straw colored dress, slightly fringed with 
red and black; the Cyprea or Cowry of 
every variety, covered with an epidermis 
or thin membrane to protect its highly po- 
lished surface; and many others, which 
might rival the most delicate porcelain in 
whiteness and smoothness; there lay the 
warlike Chriton, encased in his black coat 
of mail, ready for battle, or adhering to 
the shell of a large Triton—the latter 
having closed the entrance to his castle 
by a thick marble valve which nature had 
provided as a protection against an ene- 
my, or a barrier against the rough beat- 
ings of a boisterous sea. Also beneath, 
around, all—all was in harmony. 

‘A solemn stillness—broken only occa- 
sionally by the diving of a huge turtle, 
the harsh note of the wild sea-bird, the 
song of locusts, or the shrill cry of the 
tiger-cat—reigned everywhere in the nar- 
row strait which separates the two islands. 
Disappointed in receiving the so much 
needed supply of water and provisions, 
we weighed anchor the same evening for 
Angier, in Java, and before daybreak came 
to in its roadstead.”—Edmund Roberts. 


ee 


FortitupE.—It is laid in the unaltera- 
ble constitution of things:—None can as- 
pire to act greatly but those who are of 
force greatly to suffer. They who make 
their arrangements in the first run of mis- 


adventure, and in a temper of mind the | 


common fruit of disappointment and dis- 
may, put a seal on their calamities. To 
their power they take a security against 
any favors which they might hope from 
the usual inconstancy of fortune.—Burke. 
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CASE OF SPECTRAL ILLUSION. 

| ‘Tue following very distinct and inter- 
esting narrative was read to the London 
Phrenological Society, and communicated 
‘for insertion in the Phrenological Journal 
by its learned author, a member of the 
English bar: 

“In December, 1823, A. was confined to 
his bed by inflammation on the chest, and 
was supposed by his medical attendant to 
be in considerable danger. One night, 
while unable to sleep from pain and fever, 
he saw sitting in a chair, on the left side of 
his bed, a female figure which he imme- 
diately recognized to be that of a young 
lady who had died about two years before. 
His first feeling was surprise, and perhaps 
a little alarm; his second, that he was suf- 
fering from delirium. With this impres- 
sion he put his head under the bed clothes, 
and after trying in vain to sleep, as a test 
of the soundness of his mind he went 
through along and complicated process of 
metaphysical reasoning. He then peeped 
out, and saw the figure in the same situa- 
tion and position. He had a fire, but 
would not allow a candle or nurse in the 
room. A stick was kept by his side, to 
knock for the nurse when he required her 
attendance. Being too weak to move his 
body, he endeavored to touch the figure 
with the stick, but on a real object being 
put upon the chair, the imaginary one dis- 
appeared, and was not visible that night. 
| “The next day he thought of little but 
the vision, and expected its return without 
alarm, and with some pleasure. He was 
not disappointed. It took the same place 
as before, and he employed himself in ob- 
servations. When he shut his eyes or 
turned his head, he ceased to see the fig- 
ure; by interposing his hand he could hide 
part of it and it was shown like any mere 
material substance, by the rays of the fire 
which fell upon, and were reflected from 
it. As the fire declined it became less per- 
ceptible, and as it went out, invisible. A 
similar appearance, took place on several 
other nights, but it became less percepti- 
ble, and its visits less frequent, and the 
| patient recovered from the fever. 

“He says that the impressions on his 
/mind were always pleasing, as the spec- 
‘ter looked at him with calmless and re- 
gard. He never supposed it real; but was 
‘unable to account for it on any philosophi- 
cal principle within his knowledge. 
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“In the autumn of 1825, A.’s health was 
perfectly restored, and he had been free 
from any waking vision nearly 18 months. 
Some circumstances occurred which pro- 
duced in him great mental excitement. 
One morning he dreamed of the figure, 
which stood by his side in an angry pos- 
ture, and asked for a locket which he usu- 
ally wore. He awoke, and saw it at the 
toilet, with the locket in its hand. He 
rushed out of bed and it instantly disap- 
peared. During the next six weeks its 
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‘not much can be said, but an idea of it 
‘may be gathered from the following case: 
| Two common men, one named Juan and 
‘the other Pedro, had a difference. Juan 
lodged a complaint that he had loaned to 
‘Pedro a sum of money, some time before, 
ibut could not persuade him to pay it, 
'though he was passing rich in flocks and 
‘horses and oxen. After a little delibera- 
‘tion, the Alcalde declared that Pedro must 
and should pay the money, even if he for- 
\ced him to sell his cattle. Accordingly, 


visits were incessant, and the sensations | Pedro was summoned to the presence of 
which they produced were invariably hor- | the man of Jaw, when Juan again stated 
rible. Some years before he had attend-|the case, and appealed to Pedro for the 
ed the dissection of a woman in a state of | truth of what he had said, which was read- 


rapid decomposition ; though much disgust- 
ed at the time, the subject had been long 
forgotten; but it was recalled by the union 
of its putrescent body with the specter’s 
features. ‘The visits were not confined to 
the night, but frequently occured while se- 
veral persons were in the same room. 
They were repeated at intervals during 


the winter; but he was able to get rid of 


them by moving or sitting in an erect po- 
sition. ‘Though well, his pulse was hard, 
and generally from 90 to 100. 

‘A. is a person of good education and lit- 
erary habits. I have not the slightest 
doubt of his veracity. He never supposed 
the appearances above-mentioned other 
than illusions. He has always had a pro- 


pensity towards the supernatural, without | 


any belief in it, and he ascribes these ef- 
fects of imagination to the perusal of the 
‘Tales of Wonder’ and other ghost stories 
when a boy. He will not allow me to lay 
before the society an account of his head, 
as connected with this statement, as he 
would not like to be called a dealer in the 
marvelous. | may, however, say, that 
ideality is large and the reflective facul- 
ties very good.”-—Edinburgh Phrenologi- 
cal Journal. 
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JUSTICE IN MEXICO. 


THE judiciary (of Upper California) con- 
sists of a Juez de Distrio (District Judge) 
and a number of Alcaldes. From the un- 
settled state of this part of the country, 
as well as all Mexico, these worthy dispen- 
sers of justice are not unfrequently seen 
upon the bench with a brace of pistols and 
a sword before them, instead of a mace, 
as badges of office. Of their intelligence 


ily acknowledged. 

“Then,” said the Alcalde, “since you 
owe this debt, why do you not pay it?” 

“Because, Senor,” replied Pedro, “I 
/have no money.” 

“But,” interrupted Juan, “thou hast a 
flock, horses, oxen, and every thing.” 
| Well said, Juan,” exclaimed the Al- 
'calde, “and he shall sell them and pay the 
\debt, or I will teach him what is law, and 
| what is justice.” 

“Your worship is an honest and a wise 
man,” said Juan, with a bow. 

Pedro looked a little puzzled at this de- 
|cision, and after twirling his hat a moment, 
| bowed and said, “ but sir, a word by your 
leave ;” then turning to Juan continued— 
“ Well, Juan, didst thou lend the money 
|to me, or didst thou lend it to my oxen, or 
'to my horses or to my flock?” 

“J lent it to you, Pedro.” ; 
| Thou sayest well; if you lent the mo- 
‘ney to me, then, of course, I am responsi- 
| ble, and I must pay; but if thou didst lend 
it to my oxen, or to my horses, or to my 
| flock, it is clear they are responsible, and 
| they must pay;” and as he finished the ar- 
| gument he turned triumphantly to the Al- 
| calde, looking as if it were unanswerable, 
| The worthy magistrate had listened at- 
|tentively, and after a few moments pause, 
| reversed his decision; showing, that with 
‘him at least, a sense of right and wrong 
|was not innate. He drew himself up, and 
said with much gravity, “ Pedro, thou art 
‘right, and thy property cannot be sold.” 
‘And then whatam I todo?” asked Juan. 
“Wait,” said Pedro, “till I get money 
to pay you.” 

“That is all can be done according to 
law in the case,” said the Alcalde, and dis- 
|/missed the parties.—Ruschenberger. 
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THE CLOUDS. 
BY CHARLES A. JONES. 


Tue clouds! the clouds! how beautiful 
They move upon the air, 

With golden wings dyed in the springs 
Of light the planets bear; 

Now onward singly sailing, 
Like eagles, in the breeze, 

Then like a gallant gathering 
Of ships upon the seas. 


How glorious are their changes! 
Now in pyramids they rise, 
And, masses piled on masses, 
They tower to the skies: 
Now rising like the glaciers, 
Their summits white as snow, 
While in the sun’s bright blushings, 
They beautifully glow. 


How terrible! how terrible, 
When, gloomy, thick and dark, 
They form their squadrons o’er the sea, 
Above a gallant bark, 
And hurl their lightning arrows 
Deep in the hissing waves, 
While ’mid the mouutain-barrows 
The howling tempest raves: 


When from their thronged battalions, 
The thunders wildly sweep, 

And from the summits of the waves, 
The shrieking echoes leap; 

And mounting on the tempest’s wings, 
The billows lash the sky, 

Asif the fiends of storm and wave 
Their battles waged on high. 


How beautiful their changes, 
Like visions in a dream, 
When on'their rugged surfaces, 
The moon’s bright glories gleam ; 
When wooed by gentle zephyrs, 
In silver flakes they glide, 
Like flocks of sea-guls sporting 
Upon the wave in pride. 


Now forming into castles, 
With battlements and moats, 
While from the towering turrets 
A crimson banner floats; 
Then as the gentle breeze comes by, 
The fabric melts away, 
And takes the form of legions 
In battle’s stern array. 


I love those storm-girt wanderers, 
In darkness and in gloom, 
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When curtained o’er the vaulted sky, 
Their thunders shake its dome: 

I love them when their brightness, 
Is borrowed of the sun, 

When as the day departeth, 
The twilight blush comes on. 


But still more do I love them, 
For the gentle rains they bring, 
That summon into life and bloom, 
The buds and flowers of spring; 
And clothe the vales and mountains 
With robes of living green; 
And bid the sparkling fountains, 
Whisper joy to every scene, 


SATAN, 


BY OTWAY CURRY. 


Srern ruler of that lurid clime, 
Along whose vast and gloomy deep 
The shadowy winds and hues sublime 
Of never-ending tempests sweep: 


Before thy scepter high and stern 
The armies of the fallen wait 

In dark array, and proudly spurn 
The fetters of unchanging fate. 


In thy dark home of endless gloom, 
Their warrior legions round thee press, 
To meliorate thy fearful doom 

With their unfaltering faithfulness. 


Unwavering still, though deadliest ills ; 
Have worn the smiles all darkly dim 3 
That lured them on the heavenly hills 
To brave the embattled seraphim. 


And the bright crown of shining stars, 
That glittered then upon thy brow, 

Is changed for deep and fearful scars 
Of everlasting vengeance now. 


Oh! thou wast glorious on the hills 
Of Eden in the olden time— 

*Mid starry halls, and living rills, 
Unfallen, and unstained with crime. 


And glorious, even in fearful strife, 

With powers that round the highest dwell, 
When, battling for the thrones of life, 
The arch-angelic leaders fell. 


And now beneath thy burning throne 
The stalwart surges fiercely meet, 
By spirits of the tempest thrown 

In fiery worship at thy feet. 
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NOTICES. 


WALKER’S DISCOURSES. 





Address, on the Formation of Character, be- | 

Sore the Union Literary Society of Miami | 

University. By 'Timorny Watxer, A. M. | 
26 pp. 8vo. Cincinnati. 1832. 


torrents of rain that deluge the banks of 
the Nile, and the awful stillness which at 
times comes over mountain and valley of 
caverned Caledonia.—We might perhaps 
with entire propriety give some good rea- 
sons for this strong faith which is within 


Discourse, on the History and General Char-|us; but now is not the best time, nor is this 
acter of the State of Ohio, before the Ohio | the best place, to establish what we have 
. ; : a ; ie ? > ; 
Historical and Philosophical Society. By | said, by demonstrations which would as- 
Timorny WALKER. 27 pp. 8vo. Colum-|tonish the world. We will therefore 
bus. 1838. make a diversion from the track upon 
sa : which we started out, by simply declaring, 
E are western men, as they say in that there is no other quarter of this 
Hoosherland, “ out and outer.” We look world of ours, oleh ie the present time 
upon the Mississippi Valley, as the great- | hoids out inducements equal to those of the 
see oo ” eros a ee serie me, me 
called Earth. e are certain that our | men to seek its broa som and thereon 
rivers, take them altogether, are the lar- | pitch their tents: no other quarter of this 
gost, an et ene and crookedest, in good world, where such young men may 
the world. e believe that our soil is | push on their fortunes to so successful an 
richer than any other that plowshare ever | issue. Let all who are so incredulous as 
turned up, for certes it produces the tallest |to disbelieve what is here written, come 
corn, the heaviest wheat, the biggest pump- | among us and test its truth. But all this 
kins, and the most enormous skeletons, that is rather wandering from the matters in 
ever blessed the sight of agriculturists’ hand. 
and antiquaries. We take it our sunsets| Some ten years ago, fresh we believe 
surpass all others in variety and gorgeous- | from the Preceptorship of a New-England 


ness; for all we have ever read, or heard, 
or dreampt, of much-lauded Italy, is tame 
in the comparison with what we behold | 
here from ien to twenty evenings of every 
summer month: and we doubt not our sun- | 
rises might come in for an equal share of 
eulogy,—if one could only get one’s eyes 
open early enough to see them. And then 
our storms—he who has been caught on 
the hills which encircle the “qucen city ” 
of Ohio, or among the rocky glens of 
Kentucky, or down in those deep, deep 
hollows, called the “devil’s punch-bowls,” 
of Mississippi, during one of our July | 


Academy, arrived within the borders of 
our goodly State, and settled himself down 
for life, a scion of the “universal yankee 
nation” which has done so much towards 
the well-peopling of the Great West. He 
came without wealth, without influential 
friends, without “expectations;” but with 
a profession, with habits of industry and 
application, with a stout heart and a vig- 
orous and disciplined mind. As was the 
case with William Wirt, his only capital 
was his “shingle;” and like Wirt, if we 
are not mistaken, he nailed this up against 
a small office and commenced business as 


gusts that come and go in an hour, but |alawyer with “half acase.” Having lei- 
leave traces which would be pronounced |sure, he at once began to make himself 
by the benighted inhabitants of other! more thoroughly acquainted with the ex- 
climes the work of a month of tempests,|tent and resources of the region he had 
may forever thereafter laugh at the “live |chosen as his home, than he had been able 
thunder” which “leaps” among “the rat-|to do before—then to study the character 
tling crags” of Jura and the Alps, the !of the people among whom he had now 
21 
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cast his lot—and then to assimilate him- 
self to the new order of things, and the 
new kind of beings, by which he found 
himself surrounded. All this done, he 
was fitted toenter the arena of active life, 
and struggle with the strongest, for em- 
ployment and success. He did so enter— 
he did so struggle—and employment in a 
little while attended his efforts, which a 
few years crowned with the most gratify- 
ing success. He is now among our citi- 
zens who have ease and a competence 
among our most eminent practitioners of| 
law—among our most aspiring and most 
successful scholars, orators, and authors. 

But how was so much achieved, in so 
little time? Not by sleth—not by idle- 
ness—not by seeking in dissipation or 
eccentricity, a reputation for genius—not 
by folding the arm in pride, and looking 
with contempt upon “small beginnings ”— 
not by neglecting opportunities that did not 
promise much, as is so frequently done, 
and then railing at Fortune that she so 
neglected conscious merit: no—but by ap- 
plication, perseverance, watchfulness, en- 
ergy, punctuality, integrity—by being ev- 
er atthe post of duty, ever on the look-out 
for employment, ever quick to undertake 
and prompt to perform, ever trusted and 
ever trustworthy. These are the ele- 
ments of all worthiness, and of all suc- 
cess. He who properly regards them will 
be respected, and attain sooner or later to 
the goal to which he is striving. He who 
neglects them, deserves to fail, and will 
fail. 

The New-England emigrant, a portion 
of whose history we have thus briefly and 
summarily sketched, was Timotay W Axx- 
ER—a name known wherever this page 
will exhibit it, and respected wherever 
known. Very soon after he had become a 
citizen of this State, Mr. Walker turned 
his attention to the particular study of its 
history, its laws, its political institutions, 
its public works, and its natural resources; 
and having satisfied his curious mind, by 
the acquisition of whatever information 
was attainable upon these subjects, he gen- 
erously began to impart his knowledge to 
others, in the shape of lectures, addresses, 
and articles for the leading reviews and 
magazines of the United States. We well 
remember a series of papers of his, in the 
““New-England Magazine,” on the general 
features of this State; an article from his 
pen, in the “ North American Review,” on 
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the criminal jurisprudence of Ohio; his 


several lectures, in the Cincinnati Lyceum, 
on the lives and characters of Sir William 
Jones, Benjamin Franklin, and-so-forth; 
and his subsequent contributions to our lit- 
erature, and efforts to disseminate correct 
and useful information with regard to our 
young and vigorous commonwealth: all 
productions of much merit, evincing re- 
search, scholarship, literary excellence, 
and handsome abilities. But we pass over 
these, to those two of his more recent ef- 
forts, the titles of which stand at the head 
of this article. 

The subject of Mr. Walker’s Address 
before the Union Literary Society of Mi- 
ami University, was chosen very happily 
indeed: how handled, we shall rather per- 
mit several extensive extracts to show, 
than declare ourselves. ‘The following is 
a part of the exordium: 


“T propose to seek my subject in the occasion 
which has called this assembly together. A class 
of young men are about to take leave of their alma 
mater, and enter upon the theater of life. We 
who have stood where they now stand, can well 
appreciate their situation. How many fond asso- 
ciations cluster around that interesting moment! 
With what various emotions did our bosoms 
throb! As we looked back upon the past, the 
momentary feeling may have been, reluctance to 
be separated from our companions and guides; 
our quiet occupations and serene pleasures; and 
with Eve we could have exclaimed, ‘Must I leave 
thee, Paradise ’’)—But when we turned from the 
past to the future, glittering with all the gorgeous 
colors which our young and vivid imaginations 
could throw over it; when we saw the wide world 
spread out before us, and offering a boundless 
field for enterprise and choice; when through the 
vista which sanguine hope threw open, we beheld 
wealth, honor, influence, renown, all waiting for 
our grasp, and almost hastening to meet us; how 
speedily, like darkness before the sun, did every 
trace of reluctance vanish! Then, the predomi- 
nant feeling was eagerness to be rushing forward. 
Like greyhounds in the leash, when the game is 
full in view, we chafed and panted to begin the 
chase. Alas, how little were we then prepared 
to estimate the importance of that crisis! Hither- 
to, we had scarcely been in any respect our own 
advisers. The counsels of parents and teachers 
had so entirely controlled us that we knew not 
what it was to be masters of ourselves. So faras 
respected the formation of character, we had been 
almost as pom as the marble under the sculp- 
tor’s chisel. But the scene was then to change. 
The great erdeal was at hand. Henceforward, 
under the guidance of Providence, we were to 
take our earthly destinies into our own hands. 
We were to assume the responsibilities of men, 
and by ourselves alone to stand or fall. It was 
the turning point of our fate. The die was to be 
cast on which every thing dear to our hopes de- 
pended. Allinexperienced as we were, the preg- 
nant moment had arrived, when our manhood was 
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actions as they exhibit themselves to the all-seeing 
Eye; reputation is the result of the conclusions 
drawn by our fellow-men, respecting our thoughts 
and actions. Of character, conscience }s the arbi- 
ter; of reputation, mere opinion. Hence it is pos- 
sible, that directly opposite decisions may be pro- 
nounced at the two tribunals. Our reputation may 
be as bright as morning, when our character is as 
black as night. Fallible men may mistake or 
misrepresent us, and thus fix our estimation too 
high or too low; but with God and our secret con- 
science, there can be no mistake. Reputation we 
hold at the mercy of men, exposed to the buffet- 
ings of flattery and detraction. But character 
depends upon no such tenure; itrests not on opin- 
ion, and is, therefore, independent of contumely. 
Human breath can neither make nor marit. Be 
it good, or be it bad, it is our own work, and we 
alone are answerable for it. The merit or the 
blame is altogether ours.” 


















































to be assayed and proved. The Rubicon of life 
was before us; once for all, aline of conduct was 
to be adopted, and the corner-stone of character 
laid. If we did not feel all this at the moment, 
we now see it in the retrospect. Experience has 
begun to teach us how vast an undertaking is the 
formation of character. O, how ardently but vain- 
ly have we often wished that we could have be- 
gun this task with the light of after years! There 
are two questions, which, could they be fully an- 
swered, would resolve the whole difficulty. What 
shall young men do? What shall young men 
avoid? I shall not attempt to answer either of 
these questions fully, for it would be impossible. 
Perhaps the best answer, for a summary one, ever 
given by an uninspired pen, is that of Shakspeare, 
in the advice of Polonius to his son, on going 
abroad : a part of which, I beg leave to quote. 


‘Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption try ’d, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment, 
Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg’d comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in, 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice. 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all; tc thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’ ” 


The sentiments with which this division 
closes, are such as must find an echo in 
every reflecting mind: 


‘*Remember the distinction, broad as the great 
gulf, between character and reputation—between 
what you are, and what men think of you. Every 
thing in our institutions tends to excite an undue 
solicitude about the popular voice; to make you 
look abroad for counsel, instead of inward, where 
you ought to look. You are strongly tempted to 
act upon expediency, instead of principle; and 
when a given course of conduct is proposed, to 
ask yourselves that ignoble question, What will 
the world say of it?—instead of that noble ques- 
tion, Is it right? But bear this in mind; that 
character is of infinitely higher moment than repu- 
tation, and can never de end upon it. Men can- 
not make you good or fad. by calling you so.— 
Yet as public sentiment is more likely to be right 
than wrong, your reputation will, for the most 
part, depend upon your character; so that if you 
in fact deserve admiration or detestation, you may, 
in the long run, count upon receiving it. Of this, 
at all events, you may rest assured, that if you 
only take sufficient care of your characters, you 
may confidently leave your reputations to take 
care of themselves. Act in such a manner as to 
meet your own secret approval, and you may 
smile upon the buzz that goes abroad respecting 
you. 


The author then proceeds, not with a 
general essay on the formation of charac- 
ter, but to point out some of the evil in- 
fluences to which the American youth are 
exposed in the commencement of their ac- 
tive career. These influences are, 1. the 
common aptitude to overlook the distine- 
tion between character and reputation; 2. 
our extreme liability to set out in life with 
erroneous impressions respecting the im- 
portance of wealth, as one of the objects 
of existence; 3. the false notions of the 
importance of office, which from surround- 
ing circumstances must belong more or 
less to every young man; 4. the wrong 
impressions common in youth, (and by no 
means uncommon in after life), with re- 
gard to the nature of civil liberty; and, 5. 
the susceptibility of immature mind to be 
tinctured by the skepticism which is stalk- 
ing through the land. Under the first 
division of the subject—character and repu- 
tation—we have the following correct and 
sensible definitions: 


‘One self-approving hour, whole years outweighs, 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas.’ ”’ 


The money-getting and money-worship- 
ing spirit of the day—that spirit which 
more than anything else impedes the ad- 
vancement of mind, and thwarts the ef- 
forts of philanthropy and religion—that 
spirit which teaches childhood to hoard its 
coppers with miser-care, and youth to 
compute hundreds at twenty and thirty 
per cent. interest—that spirit which in- 
duces manhood to overreach and oppress 
and persecute its fellow-man—that spirit 
which has turned one-half the nation into 


“These two things, so widely different, are of- 
ten fatally confounded. The distinction is this; 
character is determined by what a man is, in refer- 
ence to himself alone; reputation, by what he 
seems to be, in the opinion of the world. Charac- 
ter is the combined result of our thoughts and 
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money-lenders, and speculators, and mi-| 


sers, and knaves,—is next very properly | 
contemned, when we have the subjoined | 
excellent observations on “ false notions) 
of the importance of office:” 


“This may be called the besetting sin of our in- 
stitutions, the one dark spot on the else bright disk | 
of our political sun. One of the first things we | 
learn to boast of, is, that we live in a land where 
every station is accessible to every citizen. This | 
is indeed a glorious truth. No wonder it makes | 
the young man’s bosom swell with a noble pride. 
As a motive to bold and persevering effort, it de- | 
serves to operate with transcendent power. But | 
the good it produces in this way, is not unmixed | 
with evil. It does something more than foster | 
generous emulation, and excite honorable aspira- | 
tions. It generates bad passion and leads to un-| 
worthy practices. I intend no reference to any | 
party or class. The evil is a general one. It 
grows out of the fact, that all cannot have office 
atonce, ‘To use a current expression of the day, | 
the outs must always be more than the ins. Lavish 
as we may be in the creation of offices, they can | 
hardly amount to one for every hundred aspirants. | 
The consequence is obvious. Where multitudes | 
are scrambling for what only one can have, it re- | 
quires an extraordinary degree of virtue to pre-| 
vent a resort to foul play. Intrigue then becomes 
an overmatch for desert; tortuous courses gain | 
the advantage over straight; artifices, tricks and | 
stratagems become the order of the day; andj 
practices utterly unworthy of high-minded men, | 
are applauded because they are successful. To | 
an untainted mind, there are few spectacles more | 
disgusting than an electioneering canvass. I need | 
not describe it, for you all know whatitis. You | 
have seen men, who, on any other occasion, would | 
blush to be the herald of their own praises as | 
much as they would scorn to asperse their com- | 
petitors; you have seen such men go about the 
streets in tattered dress to solicit suffrages, now 
blowing the trumpet of their own merits, and now | 
backbiting their opponents. It seems asif their | 
infatuation for office had clothed them in triple | 
brass; as if they had forgotten, in the fury of the | 
moment, that magnanimity is at the head of noble 
qualities. You all rember the lofty distinction 
made by Lord Mansfield, and felt by all kindred | 
minds, between that popularity which follows a| 


honors thus asked for, as they would have spurned 
services thus offered. 

“Methinks it might, inssome measure, rebuke 
the spirit of office-seeking, to reflect that there can 
be no real honor in extorted favors. When office 
is tendered, unsought, as a spontaneous tribute to 
merit, that very fact is a substantial honor, of 
which the best may well be proud; and, in this 
view, the gratification would be precisely the 
same, whether it were accepted or declined; but 
when it is obtained by trick or conceded to impor- 
tunity, itis no honor. Besides, however office be 
obtained, it seems to me we are in danger of over- 


| estimating its importance. There is no real glory 


in office itself, but only in the manner in which it 
is administered. Did Nero reap glory from the 
station of emperor, or Jeffreys from that of judge? 
On the contrary, the harvest of both was everlast- 
ing infamy. I repeat it, a man may honor his 
office, but his office cannot honor him; all it can 
ever do, is, to enable the possessor to render more 
conspicuous the same qualities which would dis- 
tinguish him asa private citizen. And, therefore, 
it seems"to be high time that we should learn to 
think more of the individual man and less of the 
functionary. Iam no decrier of ambition; on the 
contrary, I applaud it, if guided by enlightened 
reason. But I wish to find it in a peasant as much 
as in a prince, out of office as well as in office. I 
would see ambitious farmers, ambitious mechan- 
ics, ambitious scholars, who never think of seek- 
ing office, because they believe that the post of 
honor may be a private station. Why not adopt 
the excellent sentiment of Pope ?— 


‘Act well your part; there all the honor lies.’ ” 


From the fourth head—“ the wrong im- 
pressions respecting the nature of civil 
liberty”—we extract a passage which we 
trust will receive the serious consideration 
of every young man who reads this work: 


‘IT have called your attention to this subject, 
not for the sake of verbal criticism, but because 
measureless evil may result from not making the 
distinction. History is full of warning on this 
point. A failure to discriminate between liberty 
and equality, as the birth-rights of men, has more 
than once resulted in consequences, at the recol- 
lection of which humanity shudders. It produ- 





man, and that which leads him; between the fitful | ced the abhorred ostracism of Athens, by which 
shouts of ameb, and the loud clear voice of fame.| every citizen of whom the rest were jealous, was 
There was a time—it was the Arcadian age of| marked out for banishment. It caused, both in 
our republic—when that distinction was not mere-| Greece and Rome, those malignant persecutions 
ly a fine sentiment, but a rule of action. Our| of illustrious citizens, which have fastened upon 
worthies waited to be called forth as candidates, | republics the imputation of ingratitude. But these 
instead of putting themselves forth. Would are far from being the most frightful illustrations. 
Washington, think you, or Hancock, or Hamilton, | In recent times, it produced that horrific state of 
or Franklin, or Warren, have supplicated for the| things in France, which history, for lack of a 
suffrages of their fellow-citizens? Would they | stronger phrase, denominates the reign of terror. 
have stooped to artifice to secure an election?) There, freedom had been already purchased by 
No; it were profanation of their immortal seman! the decapitation of a monarch and the demolition 
to suppose it. Nay more, could they, without vio- | of histhrone. But this was not enough for the 
lating the oo laws of their character, have hum-| spirit of phrenzy. . Equality was yet wanting. 
bled themselves so far, it would have been the! Though privileged orders were abolished, there 
certain means of defeat. Their contemporaries! were yet some citizens more wealthy, more gifted, 
would not have endured it. They chose to select! more wise, more illustrious, than the rest. Here 
for themselves and judge for themselves, in the | was inequality, not to be tolerated in the first hour 
first instance, who was worthy of their su ort, | of liberty. The high must be cut down to the 
and who was not; and they would have withheld | level of the low, that liberty and equality might 
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walk handinhand. This was the doctrine, and 
you have heard how it was applied. The guillo- 
tine became the potent leveler, with that fierce 
triumvirate, Danton, Marat and Robespierre, to 
direct its infernal operations. The blood of the 
best citizens was poured out like water. To be 
distinguished from the herd, was to be singled out 
for déstruction. Good men died by thousands, 
amidst the fiendish shouts of Egalite. No tongue 
can adequately tell the nameless horrors of that 
murderous period. Of all the dark pages in his- 
tory, that is immeasurably the blackest. And it 
ought to be held up as an everlasting premonition 
to us, against the same tremendous mistake; 
against every attempt to violate that liberty which 
our fathers left us, by striving to force equality 
upon our citizens. To force equality,in a land of 
liberty! Why, the very terms imply an absurdi- 
ty. In that free competition which it is the glory 
of our institutions to foster, some will distinguish 
themselves above the rest; and if, through jeal- 


ousy of superiority, they are to be proscribed on | 
this account; if their great qualities or attain- | 
ments are to preclude them from public favor; if | 


the force of opinion is to be arrayed against them, 
in violation of the great compact of universal free- 
dom; then, I say, the promise of liberty is a 
mockery, and the victims of persecution may ex- 
claim, with the Irish poet, 


‘Come despot of Russia, thy feet let me kiss; 
Far better to live, the brute bondman of thee, 
Than sully e’en chains by a struggle like this.’ 


“There is no disguising the consequences. We 
shall fall at once under the dominion of dema- 
gogues, the worst ey that ever infested the 
earth. Equality is the darling theme of dema- 
gogues. They Sica upon it, until they have dis- 
placed their superiors, and fixed themselves in 
power, and then preach up subordination; as men 
throw down the ladder on which they have ascen- 
ded, to prevent others from ascending after them. 
But the miserable trick does not long succeed. 
The poisoned chalice they have mixed, is soon 
commended to their own lips. The superiority 
they have gained, by preaching up equality, is 
quickly seized upon by other demagogues, who 
take advantage of the glaring paradox, and by a 
just retribution, hurl them from their places. 
And thus it goes on in endless change, from bad 
to worse. But the picture is too disgusting to be 
dwelt upon. And [ turn from it, to remark, that 
if any of us are dissatisfied that others should be 
above us, there is one, and but one, noble method 
of removing the cause; it is by raising ourselves 
to their level, but never by dragging them down 
toours. This is aleveling system, worthy of in- 
genuous and honorable men. Let our young men 
adopt and pursue it, in the spirit of magnanimous 
competition, and their whole united force will be 
concentrated to elevate the standard of American 
character. In the most fervid hour of strife, let 
them bearin mind, that the man who displaces 
a worthier, from any station whatever, to make 
room for himself, has inflicted an injury upon so- 
ciety and forfeited the title of patriot.’ 


From the last and largest, and perhaps 


most striking, division of the subject, we | 


find but the two following passages which 
are susceptible of being conveniently 


| separated from what precedes and follows 
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| them: 


‘But the misfortune is that skepticism does not 
|stophere. It makes bold to assail every subject. 
| At no period of the world have the foundations 
|of all belief been so portentiously disturbed. I 
‘doubt if there be a more alarming ten@ency in 
the present times, than this revolutionary spirit 
which is awakened respecting all matters of 
/Opinion. It is no longer a mere ripple on the sur- 
face, but a heaving amidst the depths. It seems 
|as if, ere long, we were to have nothing settled 
| beyond question, but the results of mathematical 
|demonstration. ‘Thank heaven, they are beyond 
|the reach of skepticism. Doubt dares not ap- 
|proach them. Not one can everchange. They 
stand and will stand as firm as the everlasting 
|hills. T'o all intelligent beings in all worlds, they 
‘always were and always will be impregnable 
itruths. But besides them, what is there that is 
|not doubted? I ceuld hardly name a tenet in re- 
ligion about which all agree; nor do I know ofa 
single doctrine in metaphysics, in ethics, in civil 
| polity, or in political economy, which cannot 
|number very nearly as many opponents as adhe- 
‘rents. Weare at war about first principles on all 
| these subjects. There seems to be a growing and 
dangerous passion for originality. Writers ap- 
| pear to think more of starting new doctrines, than 
|true ones. Hence, each successive theorist com- 
|mences the erection of his own system, by tear- 
| ing down all that have been built before. Thrice 


fortunate the sage who outlives his own hypothe- 
sis! # % a # * 





*¢ Now in this turmoil and hurly-burly of opin- 
|lons, what are prudent men to do? To believe 
| or not to believe? That is the question. Shall we 
| shut our eyes against all new doctrines, and cling 
| pertinaciously to old ones? That will not do; 
for undoubtedly this boiling of the caldron has 
| thrown up much that is worth preserving. Shall 
| we then unbind the fastenings of belief, and yield 
|ready credence to whatever comes? This were 
;equally unwise; for undoubtedly many of the 
|newfangled notions that throng upon us, are ut- 
'terly worthless. What then must we do? I an- 
| swer, we must be cautious, be circumspect, be 
more than ever vigilant in the examination of 
‘opinions. We must oppose doubt to doubt; we 
must defend ourselves against skepticism by using 
its own weapons. We must do as merchants do, 
_when credit and confidence are destroyed—trust 
jnobody. The advice of the apostle was never 

more appropriate; we must prove all things, and 
| hold fast tothat whichis good. To every lover of 
| truth the present is emphatically a scene of trial; 
but it is most so to young men, who have not been 
| schooled, by sad experience, to habits of distrust 
and incredulity. They must walk as among pit- 
| falls and precipices, looking before every step; 
_ for the age is rife with novelties, and they will be 
|strongly tempted to mistake innovation for im- 
‘provement. They must first establish their opin- 
ions upon the severest scrutiny, and then con- 
| sider them settled if they would ever know intel- 
lectual tranquillity. For what condition is more 
deplorable than that of a human soul, drifting 
|rudderless amidst eternal doubts! Perhaps it 
|were happier to believe in error, than never to 
believe at all; for though blind credulity is a 
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eat evil yet blind incredulity is infinitely greater. | howmuchsoever I may fall short of what the place 
Suew a perpetual calm and a perpetual whirl-| and the occasion require, I shall at least have an 
wind, we should choose the former. opportunity of evincing my high appreciation of 

“Whether this state of things—which I hope I | the honor of being your organ, and my ardent de- 
have set forth too strongly—is always to continue, | sire to contribute something, little though it be, 
is a question upon which it were fruitless to offer | towards promoting the exalted objects of your 
conjectures. It has resulted from the unprece-| association. 
dented mental excitement and activity, which dis-| These objects are comprehensively summed 
tinguish this age from all preceding ones. And, | up in the two potent words, History and Puimos- 
therefore, we may hope, as all tempests are| opny. How vast the separate import of each, and 
hushed when they hoes spent their fury, that the | how mighty their combined effect! Contemplate 
disturbed elements of opinion will ere one settle | history alone, and what terms can adequately ex- 
down into a tranquil state; and the world arrive | press itsimportance? If, with all the lights now 
at that happy condition described by Milton—| reflected from experience, human existence be 
‘When truth, though hewn, like the mangled | still in many respects a profound enigma, what 
body of Osiris, into a thousand fragments, and | would it not have been, with all these lights ex- 
scattered to the four winds, shall be gathered | tinguished? Imagine, for a moment, all record 
limb to limb, and moulded with every joint and} of past events obliterated. Retain all other books 
member, into an immortal feature of loveliness | and monuments, but let those of history be erased, 
and beauty.’ ” expunged, annihilated—and then look around you. 
You see the fleeting present; you dimly guess, 
perhaps, at the doubtful future; but the pasr— 
the fixed, the mighty, the instructive past—what 
is it? All blank oblivion. Behind you stretches 



















Our object was merely to extract from 
this able address, such passages as would 


po, a 


serve to present a fair example of Mr. 
Walker’s manner of treating a subject of 
deep interest; but in re-perusing our pen- 
cilings, we find that we have almost 
preserved the thread of the discourse, and 
insensibly compiled a chapter most of 
which has as direct a bearing upon the 
present times, as if it had been written 
but six weeks instead of six years ago. 
We earnestly commend it to the attention 
of the general reader: it will at once ar- 
rest that of reflecting men. 






The Discourse on the History and Gene- 
ral Character of the State of Ohio, was 
delivered in this city on the twenty-third 
of December last, at the anniversary of 
the Ohio Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety. It was the fifth Annual Discourse 
before that useful Association, and was 
alike worthy the theme, the occasion, and 
the orator. It occupied about two hours 
in the delivery, and was listened to, by per- 
haps the largest auditory ever convened 
in the State House, with close attention 
and exceeding delight. Mr. Walker has 
studied the graces of oratory—so much 
neglected in this our day and generation, 
—and among his other good qualities, is 
that of being an excellent public speaker. 
The large space occupied with the pre- 
ceding Discourse, will prevent us from 
giving anything like an analysis of this, 
and also exclude several eloquent passages 
which we had wished to extract. How 
fine are the opening paragraphs: 


“T have been induced to accept the invitation 
to deliver the Annual Discourse before your 
learned body, chiefly from the consideration, that | 


a dark, unknown, interminable gulf, which ut- 
terly severs you from the elder world. Across its 
still and sullen waters there comes no welcome 
voice, to greet you as brethren of the great hu- 
man family which has passed away. All is dead 
silence, deep as of the grave. You know not who 
have lived before your time, nor what has been 
their fate. The chords of universal sympathy are 
shortened to a point. Your puny race commences 
with your own generation; and the precious mem- 
ories of sixty centuries are lost to you forever.— 
This great abstract idea has been clothed with a 
form which speaks forcibly tothe eye. Time has 
been represented as a gigantic, inexorable being, 
furnished with wings and armed with a scythe: 
the one denoting his ceaseless flight, the other 
that he cuts down all before him. And such, in 
truth, would be his all devastating career, were 
it not for History, which has likewise been em- 
bodied; and here you behold a still more power- 
ful and majestic being, who grapples fearlessly 
with the giant Time, and wrests from his grasp the 
destroying scythe. 

“But barely to perpetuate the rembrance of facts, 
is not the highest office of history. It also re- 
cords the ultimate judgments of mankind upon the 
actions of mankind. It is the stern arbiter of all 
earthly reputation, from whose award there lies 
no appeal. Witha severely just and impartial 
pen, it writes, for all who move in an elevated 
sphere, the irreversible sentence of glory or infa- 
my. And who can measure the influence which 
it thus exercises over the conduct of those who 
aspire to its cognizance? To men who are trul 
ly great and conscious of having greatl deneeved, 
but who, in the prosecution of their lofty enter- 
prises, have encountered unmerited opposition 
and abuse from contemporaries, who could not or 
would not appreciate them, the assurance of an 
ultimate vifidication by the historian must be in- 
describably precious. That virtue would be al- 
most superhuman, which, without this confidence, 
could sustain its possessor through a life of mag- 
nanimous opposition to presumptuous ignorance 
or vulgar prejudice. To persist strenuously in a 
high-minded course, at the certain sacrifice of 
even temporary popularity, requires no small de- 
gree of resolution. But where 1s the heroism that 
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would not cower at the thought of remaining 
always unjustified—a permanent blot on the fair 
age of history? Could the Discoverer of this 
Ceaseghiare, for example—the most deserving, 
and yet most injured, among the sons of men— 
contd he have persevered through every form of 
peril, difficulty and discouragement, which could 
possibly be crowded into his protracted life— 
maintaining his sublime enthusiasm and irrepres- 
sible energy through all reverses—desponding not 
when he saw the faithlessness of the great con- 
spiring with the envy of the little, to rob him at 
once of fortune and of glory—could he, without 
once faltering, have gone through this, if high his- 
toric faith had not sustained him—if, through the 
breaking clouds which lowered around him, he 
had not caught some glimpses of that triumphant 
justification, that full and glorious measure of re- 
nown, laid up for him in aftertimes? And, on 
the other hand, the Neros and Carieutas, who 
have trampled on mankind—would they not have 
cumbered the earth more frequently, but for the 
historic retribution which awaits such characters? 
If they ever venture to look forward, must they 
not shrink from the doom of immortal infamy? 
Even when no laws, human or divine, are suffi- 
cient to check their insane passions, can they yet 
anticipate, without dismay, the world’s everlast- 
ing abhorrence? If so, it is because, with noth- 
ing left to hope, there can be nothing to dread.— 
But at all events, they bequeath their lives fora 
lesson to posterity; and thus the veriest scourges 
of our race are made subservient to good, when 
they have ceased to be instruments of evil. In 
the long lapse of ages, who shall say that the fear- 
ful warning of their examples, emblazoned on the 
deathless pages of history, may not save the worl 


from more and greater crimes, than the brief 


measure of existence allowed them to perpetrate ? 
Who shall say that Europe, for examp!c, has not 
received a lesson from that wonderful man, who 
lately wielded her destinies with such resistless 
sway, which shall operate powerfully for her free- 
dom and repose, when the millions who fell to 
pave his pathway, shall all be forgotten? 


‘ Thanks for that lesson—it shali teach 
To after warriors, more 

Than high Philosophy could preach, 
And vainly preached before.’ 


“But history can scarcely be contemplated 
apart from philosophy; because that wisdom 
which is learned from experience, is the best and 
highest wisdom; and in this view, history and 
weer walk handin hand. An ancient sage 

as beautifully illustrated this idea, by saying that 
‘history is philosophy teaching by example.’ Ju- 
diciously then have you combined the two, as the 
high objects of your association. And surely 
never, in the annals of time, has philosophy in- 
structed mankind by more useful examples, than 
the history of Ohio, if worthily written, would 
record for the admiration of the world. I speak 
not now of those warlike examples, which form 
so large a part of the teaching of the past—al- 
though Ohio too has had herheroic age. But I 
speak of those wonderful examples of peaceful 
progress, which have never been equaled on the 
face of the globe. Few comparatively as our 
years have been, we have more than realized the 
common growth of centuries. 


as already seen, our very soil was the subject of 


The wondrous fa- ' 


ble of the dragon’s teeth is scarcely more miracu- 
| lous than the increase of our population.” 


Passing over all the historical details, 
and the judicious reflections which accom- 
pany them, we give the appropriate close: 

“But I may not further indulge in anticipations 
like these. We came here to consider, not what 
may be done, but What has been done—not to fore- 


we have, however imperfectly, surveyed our 


we. the future, but to reckon with the past. And 


| past—our brief, but crowded past—crowded with 
| facts which prophecy would not have ventured to 


predict—prolific in events over which patriotism 
may rationally exult. I commenced this retro- 
spect with the strong assertion, that never, in the 
annals of time, has philosophy instructed mankind 
by more useful examples, than the history of Ohio 
holds up to the world, I trust that l have now 
made it good. And I would close by reiterating 
it, if possible, still more emohatically. I was 
once asked by a citizen of a neighboring State 

when speaking of our achievements, why we did 
not brag more? Perhaps strangers might think I 
have now bragged'tog much. But you, who hear 
me, know that the half has scarcely beentold. I 
have been compelled to deal in superlatives, in or- 
der to approach the truth. Forif there be one 
half century in the history of any people, upon 
which the mind may dwell, with scarcely a wish 
that it had been different, such I regard the first 
half century of our history. It does not, indeed, 
embrace the hallowed recollections of the Revo- 
lution; for, upon that grand drama the curtain 
|had fallen, while Nature yet reigned here on her 
throne of solitude. But it does comprehend that 
| more wonderful series of events, by which our 
| present glorious Union was created out of the 
crumbling fragments of the first Confederacy. 
The Ordinance of 1787 was adopted two months 
prior to the signing of the federal constitution; 
and while that sacred instrument was undergoing 
its ordeal in tlie conventions of the States, the 
forests of Ohio were falling beneath the axe of 
the pioneer; so that when Washington assumed 
the presidential chair, his name was gratefully and 
reverently uttered, by his far off children of the 
West. But in astill more gratifying sense, is our 
era, the era of the formation of the Union; since, 


a concession, without which that Union could not 
have been formed. The Ancients would have 
erected magnificent temples in honor of events 
like this. And so in fact have we—but not of 
cold and lifeless marble. Our Temples of Con- 
cord, are the new states added and adding to the 
Union. Already they equal the Otp TirTEeEN in 
number, and will soon exceed them in population. 
Already the center of American power has crossed 
the Allegheny Ridge, and, while the Union en- 
dures, must be still moving westward. Already 
the soil which was originally given up for the sake 
of the Union, has become its great central sup- 
port; and thus the prediction of Berkley, made 
with reference to the whole American continent 
has been almost literally verified in the Unite 
States. 
‘Westward the Star of Empire takes its way! 
The four first acts already past, 
The fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is her last.’ 
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** Meantime at the head of the New Tuirreen, 
our own Ohio proudly stands; and the experience 
of the past justifies bright hopes of the future. 
Great she is already, but greater still *by the all- 
hail hereafter... Her promises far exceed what 
she has yet performed; end refer us eagerly ‘to 
the coming on of time.” Looking forward as far 
as we now look backward, who shall fix limits to 
what Ohio may become, at the end of her first 
century? Few of us can hope’ then to be here; 
but our doings will then be matters of history. 
We are to prepare that future for another genera- 
tion, though our eyes be not permitted to behold 
it. And we shall have lived to little purpose, if 
we do not carry our State onward in her thus far 
wonderful career. It was the proud boast of a 
Roman Emperor, that he found Rome brick, and 
left it marble. The fathers of Ohio did more. 
They left civilization, where they found barbar- 
ism—affluence, where they found penury—bloom- 
ing gardens, where they found a cheerless waste— 
fair cities, where they found only wigwams—a 
palmy State, where they found only desolation. 
And if we would prove worthy sons of such wor- 
thy sires; if we would transmit the great legacy 
they have left us, not only unimpaired, but im- 
proved, no easy task is before us. Let us not be 
contented with merely preserving the materials of 
our past history; but remember, also, that we are 
to make materials for future history. Either for 
imitation or warning, for our glory or our shame, 
the example we set, will be recorded by our suc- 
cessors, who will compare what we leave, with 
what we found. And thrice happy will be our 
lot, if they, who may look back to us, as we have 
now looked back to our predecessors, shall be able 
to pronounce over us, that true, hearty, and em- 
phatic wELL pong, which the fathers of Ohio claim 
at our hands,” 


The only work of an extent greater 
than that of a pamphlet, which Mr. Wal- 
ker has yet produced,'is his “ Introduction 
to American Law.” Of this, a review will 
soon appear in our pages, from a member 
of the Ohio bar. It is a work which 
stands high with the profession through- 
out the Union, as far as we have heard, 
and has received the approbation of Chan- 
cellor Kent, Justice Story, and others of 
equal eminence. Its production was a 
work of labor, and occupied a great part 
of the attention of the author for several 
years. Its arrangement being very lucid, 
and its perspicuity very great, it isa work 
almost invaluable to students; and as a 
guide and a help to such, it is no doubt 
destined to a wide reputation and long use. 

Mr. Walker is now fairly before the 
world, as an author. We will therefore 
say to him plainly and in all frankness, 
that he must not suffer his able pen to lie 
idle, or his fine powers to grow into dis- 
use. He is now a Western man, with the 
opportunities and the talents to render es- 
sential service to the cause of letters here, 
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and in the advancement of intellectual 
pursuits among us. Ohio adopts him with 
pride; she acknowledges his abilities with- 
out reserve; and she expects him to do 
his duty towards her, and towards him- 
self. Ours is a busy, bustling, pushing, 
money-making population; but it is every 
day becoming more and more impressed 
with the salutary belief, that something 
besides rail-roads, and canals, and stocks, 
and political animosities, and party wrang- 
lings, and dollars and cents, is necessary 
to the happiness, and honor, and glory of 
mankind; and it will not be long ere those 
who are content to forego the excitements 
of politics and the momentary éclat of 
popular applause, and who silently seat 
themselves out of the gaze of the crowd 
for the purpose of operating beneficially 
upon human passions and immortal mind, 
will find themselves. properly appreciated 
here, and be honored as they deserve. 


eH 


STEPHENS’S TRAVELS. 


Incidents of Travel, in Egypt, Arabia, Pe- 
trea and the Holy Land. By An Ameni- 
CAN. 2 -vols.,12mo. New-York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1837. 


Tue declaration of the old Scotchman, 
that “thumbing buiks o’ travel is an unco 
pleasant pastime,” was a prominent arti- 

‘cle in the creed of our boyhood: and we 
‘are happy to believe that of that creed 
‘thus much at least will abide uncanceled 
‘the scrutiny of manhood. Indeed we 
‘have now no hesitation in claiming for 
| productions of this class a high degree of 
|consideration, as being eminently prolific 
\of the inductions of the common sense 
| philosophy of the present day. 

Beginning with the light, which first re- 
veals to us our own abode, we may trace 
it to its source, and, partly by its help, we 
may estimate the nature, the vastness, 
and the order of the great fabric of the 
universe; and all shall be a plain unques- 
tionable process of induction, crowned and 
perfected by the doctrine of the existence 
of an infinite First Cause. And this is 
high philosophy, and all-important. And, 
to us, the philosophy of human life seems 
likewise to be greatly important, and 
equally a matter of induction. In the up- 
building of this last the historian and the 
traveler are co-workers. From them we 
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receive the data, the facts on which to 
predicate our reasonings and conclusions. 
Without their aid the observation of hu- 
man affairs, just as they now exist, would 
be our only resource. Their productions 
elucidate each other. Without the aid of 
history all the remaining works of other 
times that meet the eye of the traveler, must 
meet him in the mazes of inexplicable mys- 
tery. Without the observation of the tra- 
veler a very considerable proportion of 
the conclusions drawn from history, how- 
ever carefully made, and however seem- 
ingly judicious, must of necessity be total- 
ly fallacious. Returning along the stream 
of time, as far the utmost reach of history, 
we meet at every step the exhibitions of 
man’s distinctive traits. There is fur- 
nished everywhere, by his works and ac- 
tions, the evidence of what has been fe- 
licitously termed by a late writer, “the 
instinct of immortality.” To this his mar- 
velous memorials of the past which yet 
remain give confirmation. Of these there 
are many which have come, indeed, from 
times long antecedent to all history, but, 
however distant or obscure their origin, 
their testimony is the same. And he is 
spoken of by each and all, as an essential- 
ly immortal creature, existing, as it were 
of choice, in a state of abject degradation. 
But exclusive of the important tenden- 
cies of history and travel, of which we 
have been speaking, there is a feeling of 
deep interest, a charm attending the peru- 
sal of productions in those kindred depart- 
ments, which will generally secure to them | 
a good degree of popularity. When made 
to comprehend the rudiments, so to speak, 
of the great book of nature, we may be 
overwhelmed with astonishment and ad- 
miration; but when contemplating the 
toils, the achievements, and the time-worn 
memorials of beings like ourselves, we are 
rapt and borne away by that subtle and 


irresistible sympathy which was original-| 


ly and steadfastly set up in the constitution 
of our nature, 


Of the many books of modern travel 
with which the land is teeming, we have 
seen very few, if any, more strongly at- 
tractive than that which is before us. The 
rout described is, beyond question, one of 
the most interesting in the world. From 
the fallen city of Alexander our traveler 
was conveyed on the Mahmoudie to the 
Nile, where, embarking on a large boat, 
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ward to the cataracts, the utmost bounda- 
ry of Egypt. From thence, returning 
with the current as far as Cairo, he diver- 
ged in the direction of Suez, crossed the 
Red Sea, and penetrated the desert to 
Mount Sinai. Thence to the Holy Land, 
his rout lay through the Land of Edom, 
upon which has rested for so many ages 
the desolation of a fearful curse. In Pa- 
lestine his researches were less extensive 
perhaps than those of preceding tourists; 
but with respect to the present appearance 
and condition of that region, the informa- 
tion of the reading public is already rea- 
sonably full. In Palestine, too, so vast 
have been the changes, so utter the des- 
truction wrought by its barbarian masters, 
that many of its most interesting localities 
are shrouded in hopeless uncertainty. In 
the deserts of the Red Sea, of Sinai, and 
of Edom it is otherwise. There age after 
age has passed, and left as they were left at 
first, the bleak and sterile sands—the vast 
and terrific mountains of naked rock, and 
the desolate palaces, and tombs, and tem- 
ples of a long-exterminated race. 

The great object of our author seems 
to have been plainness and accuracy of 
description. His style is, in a good mea- 
sure, free from the entanglements and 
obscurities of speculative theorizing. We 
seem to pass with him into the very pre- 
sence of the magnificent: ruins, the im- 
perishable wonders that lie along his rout; 
some few of which have not been noted 
by any former traveler. Occasionally 
we regret to meet with exhibitions of feel- 
ing which in an enlightened traveler are 
deserving of unqualified reprobation. In- 
stance the following passage, which oc- 
curs at page 191, vol. 1, immediately suc- 
ceeding a description of the temple of 
Dendera: 


“T sat upon the sculptured fragments of a co- 
lumn, which perhaps at this moment forms the 
abutment of some bridge, and looking at the 
wreck around me, even while admiring and al- 
most reverencing the noble ruin, began breaking 
off the beautifully chiseled figure of a hawk, and 
perhaps in ten minutes had demolished the work 
of a year. I felt that J was doing wrong, but ex- 
cau myself by the plea that I was destroying to 
preserve, and saving that precious fragment from 
the ruin to which it was doomed, to show at home 
as a specimen of the skill of the Old World. So 
far I did well enough; but I went farther. I was 
looking intently, though almost unconsciously, at 
a pigeon on the head of Isis, the capital of one of 
the front columns of the temple. It was a beau- 


| tiful shot—could not have been finer if the temple 


with a crew of Arabs, he proceeded up-| had been built expressly to shoot pigeons from. I 
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fired: the shot went smack into the beautifully 
sculptured face of the goddess, and put out one 
of her eyes; the pigeon fell at the foot of the co- 
lumn, and while the goddess seemed to weep over | 
her fallen state, and to reproach me for this re-| 
newed insult to herself and to the arts, I picked | 
up the bird and returned to my boat, and did not | 
leave it again that day.” 





Again, in his description of the tombs | 
of the Kings of Egypt, vol. 1, page 170, | 
the following occurs: 





“Every sarcophagus is broken, and the bones of 
the Kings of Egypt are scattered. In one I pick-| 
ed up a scull. Flite over it a moment, and 
handed it to Paul, who moralized at large. *' That 
man,’ said he, ‘once talked, and laughed, and 
sang, and danced, and ate macaroni.” Among the 
ae on the walls was represented a heap of | 

ands severed from the arms, showing that the | 
hero of the tomb had played the tyrant in his | 
brief hour on earth. I dashed the scull against | 
a stone, broke it in fragments and pocketed a | 
piece as a memorial of aking. Paul cut off one 
of the ears, and we left the tomb.” 





Our traveler, it seems to us, will win 
no laurels by these portions of his book. | 
On the whole, however, we are greatly 
pleased with him. Especially do we ren- | 
der him thanks for his description of the} 
remains of the city of Petra, the ancient 
“ Rock of Edom,” than which, except the | 
stupendous and inexplicable ruins at Bal- 
bec, we have no knowledge of anything 
more wonderful. 

At a future time we hope to draw more | 
largely from these volumes. For the} 


present we must content ourselves with a| 
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turn ourselves, and knocking together two of the 


vessels the offended deities within sent forth vo- 
lumes of dust which almost suffocated us. The 
bird was still entire, in form and lineament per- 
fect as the mummied man, and like him, too, 
wanting merely the breath of life. The Arabs 
brought out with them several jars, which we 
broke and examined above ground, more at our 
ease. With the pyramids towering around us, it 
was almost impossible to believe that the men who 
had raised such mighty structures, had fallen 
down and worshiped the puny birds whose skele- 
tons we were now dashing at our feet.” 


The following is a description of the bu- 
rial-place at the Convent of Mount Sinai: 


“In the garden of the convent is the cemet 
ofthe monks. Though not of a particularly mel- 
ancholy humor, I am in a small way given to med- 
itations among the tombs; and in many of the 
countries I have visited, the burial-places of the 
dead have been the most interesting objects of 
examination. The superior had promised to show 
me his graves; and something in the look of the 
reader reminding me of death and burial, I now 
told the old man of his promise, and he hobbled 
off to get the key; for it appeared that the ceme- 
try was not to be visited without his special per- 
mission. At the end of a long arbor of m4 
vines, a narrow staircase cut in the rock, which I 
had not seen before, led down to an excavated 
square of about twenty feet; onthe left of which 
was a small door opening into a vault, where for- 
merly the bodies of the dead monks were laid on 
an iron bedstead, and there suffered to remain 
until all the corruptible part was gone, and only 
the dry bones remained. Now they are buried 
for about three years, or as long as may be neces- 
sary to effect the same object; and when the flesh 
and muscles have disappeared, the bones are de- 
posited in the great cemetry, the door of which is 
directly opposite. Within the door isa small ante- 
chamber, containing a divan and a portrait of some 


few extracts, made almost at random. Af- | saint who saoteall eighteen years in the desert, 


ter describing one of the pyramids at the 
site of Memphis, in which was found a 
chamber so immense that the utmost flight 
of a stone, hurled upward, could not reach 
the top, he proceeds: 


“From hence it was but a short distance to the 
catacombs of birds; a small opening in the side 
of the rock leads to an excavated chamber, in the 
center of which is a square pit or well. Descen- 
ding the pit by bracing our arms and putting our 
toes in little holes in the side, we reached the bot- 
tom, where, crawling on our hands and knees, we 
were were | the mummies of the sacred ibis, the 
embalmed deities of the Egyptians. The extent 
of these catacombs is unknown, but they are sup- 
pear to occupy an area of many miles. The 

irds are preserved in stone jars, piled one upon 
another as closely as they can be stowed. By the 
light of our torches, sometimes almost flat upon 
our faces we groped and crawled along the pas- 
sages, lined on each side with rows of jars, until 
we found ourselves again and again stopped by 
an impenetrable phalanx of the little mummies, 
or rather of the jars containing them. Once we 
reached a small cpen space where we had room to 








without meat or drink. From this the door opens 
into the cemetry, which was so different from any 
I had ever seen, that I started back on the thresh- 
hold with surprise. Along the wall was an exca- 
vation about thirty feet in length, but of what 
depth I could not tell. It was enclosed by a fence 
which was three or four feet above the ground, 
and filled with human sculls; and in front, ex- 
tending along the whole width of the chamber 
was a pile of bones about twenty feet high, an 
running back I could not tell how far. They 
were very regularly disposed in layers, the feet 
and shoulders being placed outward alternately, 
and by the side of the last skeleton was a vacant 
place for the next that should be ready. 

“JT had seen thousands of Egyptian mummies, 
and the catacombs of Chioff, the holy city of Rus- 
sia, where-the bodies of the saints are laid in 
rows, in open coffins, clothed in their best apparel, 
and adorned with gold and jewels; and in that 
extraordinary burial-place I had seen, too, a range 
of small glasses in a dead stone wall, where wild 
and desperate fanatics had made their own tombs, 
with their own hands building themselves in an 
upright position against the walls, leaving a small 
hole open in front by which to receive their bread 
i and water; and when they died, the small open- 
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ing was closed with a piece of glass, and the body | 
of the saint was left thus buried. I had seen the 
catacombs of the Capuchin convent at Syracuse, 
where the bodies of the monks are dried and laid 
in open coffins, or fixed in niches in the walls, 
with their names labeled on their breasts; and in 
the convent at Palermo, I had seen the bodies of | 
nobles and ladies arranged upright along the 
walls, dressed as in life, the men with canes in 
their hands and swords by their sides; and the | 
noble ladies of Palermo lying in state, with their 
withered bodies clothed in silks and satins, and | 
adorned with gold aud jewels; and I remember 
one among them, who, if then living, would have | 
been but twenty, who two years before had shone | 
in the bright constellation of Sicilian beauty, and, | 
lovely as a light from heaven, had led the dance 
in the royal palace; I saw her in the same white 
dress which she had worn at the ball, complete 
even to the white slippers, the belt around her 
waist, and the jeweled mockery of a watch hang- 
ing at her side, as if she had not done with time 
forever; her face was bare, the skin dry, black, 
and shriveled, like burnt paper; the cheeks 
sunken; the rosy lips a piece of discolored parch- 
ment; the teeth horribly projecting; the nose 
one; 9 wreath of roses around her head; anda 
ong tress of hair curling in each hollow eye. I 
had seen these things, and even these did not 
strike me so powerfully as the charnel-house at 
the convent of Mount Sinai. There was some- 
thing peculiarly and terribly revolting in this pro- 
miscuous heaping together of mortal relics; bones 
upon bones; the old and young; wise men and 
fools; good men and bad; martyrs and murderers; 
masters and servants; bold, daring, and ambitious 
menu—men who would have plueked bright honor 
from the moon, lying pell-mell with cowards and 
knaves. The superior told me that there were 
more tian thirty thousand skeletons in the ceme- 
try—literally an army of dead men’s bones. Be- 
sides the eile of skulls and bones, in a chamber 
adjoining were the bones of the archbishops, in 
open boxes, with their names and ages labeled on 
them, and those of two sons of a King of Persia, 
who came hither on a pilgrimage and died in 
the convent; their iron shirts, the only dress they 
wore on their long journey from their father’s 
court, are in the same box. Other skeletons were 
lying about, some in baskets, and some arranged 
on shelves, and others tied together and hanging 
from the roof. In one corner were the bones of 
St. Stephen—not the martyr who was stoned to 
death at Jreusalem—but some pious anchorite of 
later and less authentic canonization. As to the 
effect upon the mind, of such burial-places as this, 
or the catacombs to which I have referred, I can 
say from my own experience that they destroy al- 
together the feeling of solemnity with which we 
look upon the grave. I rember once in walking 
through long rows of dead, arranged like statues 
in niches of the wall, I remarked to the friar who 
accompanied me, that he promenaded every day 
among his old eae and he stopped and 
opened a box, and took out, piecemeal, the bones 
of one, who, he said, had been his closest friend, 
and laughed as he pulled them about, and told me 
of the fun and jokes they two had had together.” 
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We must close our extracts with the 
following, relating to the lost city of Pe- 
trea, the Edom of the Edomites: 
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‘In a few words, this ancient and extraordinary 
city is situated within a natural ampitheater of 
two or three miles in circumference, encompassed 
on all sides by rugged mountains five or six hun- 
dred feetin height. The whole of this area is 
now a waste of ruins; dwelling-houses, palaces, 
temples, and ‘triumphal arches, all prostrate to- 
gether, in undistinguishable confusion. The sides 
of the mountains are cut smooth in a perpendicu- 
lar direction, and filled with long ak continued 
ranges of dwelling-houses, temples, and tombs, 
excavated with vast labor, out of the solid rock; 


| and while their summits present Nature in her 


wildest and most savage form, their bases are 
adorned with all the beauty of architecture and 
art, with columns, and porticos, and pediments, 
and ranges of corridors, enduring as the moun- 
tains out of which they are hewn, and fresh as if 
the work of a generation scarcely yet gone by. 

“‘ Nothing can be finer than the immense rocky 
rampart which encloses the city. Strong, firm, 
and immoveable as nature itself, it seems to deride 
the walls of cities, and the puny fortifications of 
skillful engineers. The only accessis by clam- 
bering over this wall of stone, practicable only in 
one place, or by an entrance the most extraordina- 
ry that Nature, in her wildest freaks, has ever 
framed. The loftiest portals ever raised by the 
hands of man, the proudest monuments of archi- 
tectural skill and daring, sink into insignificance 
by the comparison. It is, perhaps, the most won- 


derful object in the world, except the ruinsof the 


city to which it forms the entrance.” 


JEWETT’S FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


Passages in Foreign Travel. By Isaac 
APPLETON JEWETT. 2 vols. 8vo. Boston: 
Little and Brown. 1838. 


Artrer Mrs. Trollope’s “Germany in 
1833,” and Mr. Dewey’s “Old World and 
the New,” this is the best book of Foreign 
Travel that has fallen under our observa- 
tion for a number of years. It is pervaded 
by a spirit of intelligence and liberality 
throughout, and is in places marked by 
deep reflection and philosophical acumen. 
It has the rare merit, too,—exceedingly rare 
in modern journals of travel,—of being 
never tedious or dulJl. Whole chapters 
are not taken up, as is so frequently the 
case, nor even whole pages, with accounts 
of slow journeys, made in outlandish vehi- 
cles drawn by lazy or half-starved ani- 
mals, from one great city to another; nor 
is the reader eternally asked to admire a 
little waterfall here, a sky-piercing moun- 
tain there, or a beautiful prospect some- 
where else, which he has had held up to 
his admiration already some scores of 
times. But instead of this, the work is lit- 
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s in Foreign Travel.” 


“Jewett, indeed, 


“ Passages 
Mr. 


could have been produced by such a past, | 
and in calculating the probable future of | 
such a present and past,—to pay much 
regard to rivers, lakes, mountains, valleys, 
roads, buildings, and-so-forth. The con- 
sequence is, that sundry tedious details, | 
and divers pleasant descriptions, are not 
in his volumes; but instead thereof we 
have ample accounts of men and women 
in the Old World, and what men and wo- 
men do there, and how they spend their | 
time and their money, and what are the 
“ fantastic tricks” which they “play before 
High Heaven.” And this is just such in- 
formation as we want—just that kind of 
knowledge of the people of Europe, which | 
the people of America stand in need of.— | 
That citizen of the United States who | 
gives to his countrymen distinct and cor- 
rect descriptions of European society, and 


European governments, and European pro- | 


gress, renders them a service than which 
few are more important or more useful. 
If history be philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample, and example have the influence 


which is claimed for it, then America can- | 


not be too often told and shown how Eu- 


rope has acied in times past, and what’ 


Europe is in times present. 

Polish, ease and airiness, characterize 
Mr. Jewett’s style in an eminent degree; 
and his pages bear sufficient evidence of 


. . , . . | 
an acute, observing and discriminating 


mind. For ourselves, although a smatter- 


ing of French gives us the key to his | 


phrases and quotations in that language, 
we should have been much better pleased 
with his volumes had he not interlarded 
them so profusely with words and lines 
which ninety-nine in every hundred of 
those for whom he has written can neither 
pronounce nor understand. This is one 
of the affectations of English writers, 
which we regret to see aped by a young 
and promising American, for whose talents 
we have a high respect, and in whose suc- 
cess we feel a deep interest. It is proper 
we should here say, that Mr.Jewett is by no 
means the only young American who, with 
sense enough to know better, has had the 
bad taste to follow a pernicious example. 
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erally what it purports to be upon its face: | 


appears to have | 
been too busy in sounding minds and | 
searching after motives—in observing ac- | 
tions anc d re fecting upon their tendencies | 
—in satisfying himself how such a present | 


[sune, 


For some interesting extracts s from Mr. 
| Jewett’s volumes, the reader is referred to 
our Select Miscellany. 


BULWER’S ALICE. 

Alice; or, the Mysteries. A Sequel to Er- 
nest Maltravers. By the author of “Pel- 
ham,” “ Rienzi,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo0.— 

| New-York: Harper and Brothers. Co- 

| lumbus: Monroe Bell. 1838. 


| TueEabsurdities of this production would 
have wrought the condemnation and liter- 
‘ary death of any half-dozen young authors 
‘in Christendom, had they appeared in the 
immature writings of fledgling novelists. 
| We regard “Alice” as in nearly every res- 
pect a ridiculous sequel of a most sinful 
beginning: as a weak antidote to a most 
| potent poison. Yet it has its gleams of 
the bright, its inklings of the true, and its 
pictures of the beautiful and these, with 
the deep-seated and broad-spread reputa- 
‘tion of its wonderful author, will hold it 
|on the wave of popular favor, as buoyant 
‘asacork. In itself, it is one of the least 
‘objectionable of Bulwer’s novels; but in 
itself, itis little more than a cipher. It is 
an equal half, with “Ernest Maltravers” 
as its fellow, of an elaborate whole; and 
this whole is as insidiously corrupt, and as 
seductively dangerous, as any of the vir- 
tue-sapping volumes with which its author 
has so long and so rapidly supplied a mor- 
bid taste and a craving appetite. Alice” 
_is intensely interesting, from first to last; 
and contains frequent passages marked by 
all the poetical beauty and intellectual 
power which ever characterize Bulwer’s 
writings. 

Those who have read the beginning, 
and thrown up their hands shocked at its 
immoralities, will eagerly seek this con- 
clusion, for the promised moral. Will 
they find it? No. Is it not “written in 
the book?” In the manner of Edward Lyt- 
_ton Bulwer, yes. In the manner of chris- 
tian retribution for unchristian crime, no. 

The Lumley Ferrers of. the “Ernest,” 
is the Lord Vargrave of the “ Alice.”— 
And this gentleman as the world goes, af- 
ter having run, with a most profligate 
career in society, a most prosperous one 
a politics, is rejected by the heroine, 
‘whose fortune he had courted. In the 
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same moment, however, he is informed | 
that a higher political bauble than he has 
yet been able to grasp, awaits his accept- 
ance. ‘This at once heals up the wounds 
of unsuccessful wooing; and he goes to 
bed easy at heart, to dream of the “blush- 
ing honors” which wait upon his waking. 
But in that sleep he is throttled by an as- 
sassin; and from that dream he never 
awakes—at least in this world. 

The accomplished student and lordly 
seducer and successful author of the “ Er- 
nest,” is the traveled and sobered and 
sated aristocrat of the “ Alice.” And he, 
after sundry compunctious visitings of con- 
science, and a slip or two or three be- 
tween the cup and lip of love and court- 
ship, and a plunge almost into a damning 
gulf which is shown in the end to have 
been just no gulf at all, is very happily 
united to his first sweet-heart. 

The poor and beautiful victim of the 
‘“‘ Ernest,” is the wealthy and admired La- 
dy Vargrave of the “Alice.” And she, af- | 
ter having been forced into a high and | 
aristocratic marriage by the misstep of | 
her girlhood, iives an easy and pensive | 
and honorable life for some seventeen or 
eighteen years, when, her milionare spouse 
having long been dead, the “ mysteries” 
which have enveloped her are dissipated, 
and she is wedded to him who was the 
first and had continued the only love of 
her life. 

Thus is Lumley Lord Vargrave dis- 
posed of—thus are Ernest Maltravers and 
Alice Darvil brought again together—and | 
such is the end of the beginning—the | 
antidote of the poison—the moral of the 
whole. And in this sequel Bulwer is true 
to himself, but untrue to poetical justice, 
untrue to the probabilities of the case, and | 
untrue to all our ideas of right and wrong 
even as regards fiction. We are aware 
that this analysis is a very incomplete 
and imperfect one; but it is all for which 
we have just now either time or inclina- 
tion. It would be an easy task to point 
out many things in this winding up, for 
which Bulwer might be praised; but a 
far easier one to point out more, for which 
he should be censured. He appears him- 
self to think “ Maltravers” and this “Se- 
quel” his greatest production. But in this 
opinion he can have no seconds among those 
who have any vivid recollection of “ Pom- 
peii,” or “Rienzi,” or that most perfect of 
all his works, the “Pilgrims of the Rhine.” 
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TALFOURD’S LAMB. 


The Works of Charles Lamb. To which 
are prefixed his Letters, and a Sketch of 
his life. Edited by THomas Noon Tat- 
FORD. 2 vols. 12mo. New-York: Har- 
per and Brothers. Columbus: Isaac N. 
Whiting. 1838. 


WE refer to these volumes here, not for 
the purpose of reviewing the writings of 


| Lamb, or with any design of making an 


extended notice thereof, but simply to pub- 


| lish the reception of the work in this city. 


It may be found on the counter of Mr. 
Whiting, beautifully issued by the enter- 
prising Harpers of New-York, and embel- 
lished with an engraved likeness of the 
“Gentle Elia.” Thou who lovest the dry 
in humor and the quaint in style, go with 
the speed of eager desire and at once pos- 
Thou who 
art given to the observation of character, 
and delightest in pen-portraits through 
which look the originals as features from 
beneath a gauze veil, seat thee in commu- 
nion with the “Elia” of these volumes, 
and abandon thyself to his pictures of the 
spirits of the South-Sea House, Thou 
who hast the palate of an epicure, and the 
lip of a bon vivant, and art curious in mat- 
ters pertaining to the culinary art and 
mystery, open thine ears to the “ Disser- 
tation on Roast Pig,” and thou shalt have 
a treat which passeth all powers of com- 
mendation. Thou who art hypochondria- 
chal, and wantest sympathy; thou who 
art sentimental, and desirest aliment in 
keeping with thy feelings; thou who art 
blue, and wouldest willingly change thy 
azure for rose or scarlet; but above all, 
thou who art lean, and longest to laugh 
and grow fat; betake thee to the counter 
aforesaid, and there having established 
thy right to the friendship of Charles 
Lamb, whisper a word or two in his ear, 
and wend thee with him into the woods for 
the day. Depend upon it, thou wilt have 
spent thy shillings satisfactorily, and have 
passed thy time much to thine own enjoy- 
ment. If thy heart feel too light when 
thou art done, thy features be distorted 
with a settled grin, or thy sides ache with 
much laughter, content thyself with the 
reflection, that several new fashionable 
| English novels are soon to be republished, 
the drowsy pages of any one of which will 
effect a cure of all these ailments. 





















































EDITORS’ 


OUR BEGINNING. 


To the extent of our best efforts, our commence- 
ment has been fairly made; and—relying on the 
support of the Western Public—we trust it may 
be long before we shall have occasion to apply to 
it that ominous Bulwerism, which has been so 
often mouthed of late: “The beginning of the | 
end.” 

Among the objects of our ambition, one of the 
chiefest is, to present to the literati of the West 
an appropriate medium, through which to hold 
communication with the public. 
the great Nort American Va.tey of the Missis- 
sippi, there are few who labor professionally in 
the department of literature. We are engaged 
in exploring streams and forests; in cultivating | 
gardens, and farms, and orchards; in erecting, 
with almost magical rapidity, flourishing towns 
and cities; in building up, in short, the central 
arch of a great national superstructure, soon to 
stretch from the Atlantic border to the shore of 
the Pacific. All this, it is clear, must require and 
fully occupy a large proportion of our energies. 


But there are numbers in the West who have | 


striven, and are yet striving to beautify her wil- | 
dernesses, who possess, at the same time, both the | 
intellect and the preparation requisite to the up- | 
building of her literature. Are there any doubts | 
upon this point? Any misgivings with reference 
to the strength and capability of western intellect? | 
If there are, we have a question to propound to | 
those who entertain them. Where shall we find | 
oug country’s most distinguished soldiers—the 
leaders of her armies? Where many of her 


most distinguished orators and statesmen? Where | 


many of the most liberal and enlightened mem- 


bers of her learned professions? Ask Tennessee, | 


and Missouri, and Kentucky, and Ohio. Ask all 
their sisters of the great valley—and in reply, 
there shall be cited names triumphantly identified 
with the history of the West. 

In writing as we now write, we are far from be- 
ing actuated by illiberality of feeling. We are 
not a whit behind the foremost in admiration of 
intellectual excellence, wherever found; and most 
of all would we eschew invidious distinctions be- 
tween the different sections of the United States. 
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It is true thatin | 
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BUDGET. 


“One country—one constitution—one destiny,’ 
we hold to be a becoming motto—as well in the 
department of literature as in that of politics—but 
it is our bounden duty to set forth the strength, 
the capabilities of the West. Itis no marvel that 
here so few, comparatively, have striven to attain 
distinction in the republic of letters. A very few 
_years ago this region was spoken of as we now 
| speak of the regions of the Attrepescow. Butits 
_fast-coming transformation was early apparent. 
| “Only think,” said Byron, “only think of being 
read on the banks of the Ohio.” It seemed to 
him like a wonder out of kind—a new-found 
phase of fame—a triumph over time and circum- 
stance: for he saw that the wide-spread wilder- 
ness was destined to emerge, comparatively 
speaking, with the suddenness of thought, from 
outer darkness into the noonday of enlightened 
civilization. But he was not alone in the antici- 
pation of wonders; for there have been writers 
“on the banks of the Ohio,” then and since, who 
have dreamed of being read on the borders of the 
| Thames; and already have many of those dreams 
| been realized, 

Still, it is unquestionably true, as said before, 
(that our intellectual efforts have been appropria- 
ted, almost exclusively, to other objects :—to poli- 
tics; to the professions; to commerce; and to all 
the diversified means for the accumulation of pro- 
| |perty. That a very considerable degree of atten- 

tion to these things is unreasonable, we neither 
_say nor think ; but we do think that a longer diver- 
sion of so large a proportion of our best talent 
| from the literary field will be unreasonable. 

We have no hesitation in classifying History as 
one of the most important elements in the litera- 
‘ture of every country. It is one of the first to 
claim attention. In this department our early re- 
cords are, perhaps, about as full as those of the 

Atlantic borders. All are, in some degree, defi- 
|cient. A contemporary of the New-England pil- 
grims, if living now, would furnish a multitude of 
facts which have escaped the annalists of that 
period. Here many of the “ pioneers of the west” 
| semain among us. Their number, it is true, is 
becoming rapidly reduced; but we may see daily, 
among our crowded population, the hoary heads 


‘of those who have walked, from the beginning, 
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among our hills and streams—eye-witnesses of 


every change. Some who have heard the onset 
shouts of the Indian warriors; it may be on the 
battle-fields of the Kenhawa, of Sandusky, of the 
Maumee, or of the Great Miami. Some linger 
with us still who have familiar recollections of 
the celebrated Turtie, of Buckoneane.as, and of 
Locan; but they must soon pass to the grave, and 
with them will pass their reminiscences, unless a 
better spirit wake immediately among those who 
have it in their power to gather and record them. 

To this purpose we conceive our original depart- 
ment to be peculiarly appropriate; not that we 
aspire the less to make it a fit receptacle for pro- 
ductions in the higher branches of literature, but 
we think there is urgent necessity of immediate 
action in this branch. Of western spirit, as far 
as it concerns the cause of education, and the 
cultivation of the natural sciences, we have less 
complaint to make. But we desire for the West 
a literature complete in all its parts—a perfect su- 
perstructure; and if it prove our fortune to suc- 
ceed in establishing a rallying point for a portion 
of those who may gird themselves for this great 
work, then, indeed, shall we look back with grat- 
ulation to the beginning of our course. 





EARLY RECORDS. 


Tue Legislature of Maryland have recently 
purchased of the executors of the late Horace 
Ripovr, certain papers which, if their value bear 
any thing like a fair proportion to their bulk, must 
be of great importance. These manuscripts re- 
late chiefly to the Early History of the State, and 
consist of three volumes of letters from Governor 
Sharp to Lord Baltimore, and his Secretary Mr. 
Calvert, respecting the affairs of the Province from 
1753 to 1768; two volumes of letters from Gov- 
ernor Sharp to the governors of the British North 


American Colonies, to the English generals on | 


service in North America, to the English Secreta- 
ries of State, and to the Board of Trade; a Leg- 


er, in one volume, for the Maryland Troops; two | 


volumes of Custom House Books; two volumes of 
Field Books, of the Surveyors employed to ascer- 
tain the boundary line between Pennsylvania and 
Maryland; certain instructions from George II. to 
Lord Baltimore; instructions from Lord Baltimore 
to Governor Sharp; journal of the Proceedings of 
the Convention of Delegates from the several Co- 
lonial Governments, to form a treaty with the Six 
Nations of Indians, held at Albany in 1754; a his- 
tory of the Revenue Laws of Maryland; histon- 
cal Memoranda; files of original letters, from the 


Governors of several of the Colonies, from British | thaniel Massie, General Duncan M’ Arthur, Cap- 
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| Generals and Secretaries of State, from the Board 

of Trade, from Lord Baltimore, &c. &c., dates 
/running between 1753 and 1768; several parch- 
| ment documents and commissions, from Lord 
| Baltimore, relative to the settlement of the bound- 
ary aforesaid; together with a variety of miscel- 
_laneous papers, among which are letters on Colo- 
/nial Affairs from Lords Chatham, Hillsborough, 
| and Egremont, Duke Richmond, Sir William John- 
/son and Sir John Sinclair, Generals Amherst and 
| Abercrombie, and Messrs. Loudon, Dinwiddie, 
| Fauquier, and Shirley. 

These papers will be placed in the State Libra- 
ry; and they will there prove a valuable source of 
| original information, not only to persons in search 
of matters to illustrate the early annals of Mary- 
‘land, but also to future historians of the United 
| States. The State of Maryland has done wisely 

in purchasing them; and her conduct in this res- 
| pect should be imitated by all the States of the 
Union, whenever an opportunity is presented. All 
such old manuscripts, which are authentic, will 
| hereafter be called in, not unfrequently, to settle 
disputed points of history, and correct or confirm 
| chronology. For those especially who may be the 
historians of the West, it is a fortunate thing that 
there are records on file in Massachusetts, which 
give much more truth-like accounts of the first 
visits to and discoveries in the Mississippi Valley, 
than those which are generally received, and have 
| been adopted by most of the writers on this region, 
Among the records of Virginia, likewise, it is well 
| known that Butter, the latest historian of Ken- 
| tucky, found a number of papers which cast much 


| light upon indistinct and unsatisfactory passages 


in the history of that Commonwealth, and others 
which enabled him to correct certain errors that 


| had prevailed so long as to be almost universally 


regarded as historical truths. Such early records, 


indeed, where they can be come at, will be appli- 


_ed to and consulted more or less every year; and 
as we wish faithful and not spurious accounts of 
/our colonial and subsequent history, we should 
'sedulously collect and carefully preserve them, at 
| all times. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WE are indebted to the publisher for a copy of 
Colonel Joan McDonatp’s “ Biographical Sketch- 
es.” A notice intended for the present number 
of the Hesrertan, is necessarily omitted till our 
next. The work is handsomely gotten up, and 
comprises in a volume of two hundred and sixty- 
seven pages, sketches of the lives of General Na- 
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tain William Wells, and General Simon Kenton. | ence over American Literature. The fourth num- 
We may here remark, that these sketches are well | ber, being that for April, May and June, 1838, is 
written, and particularly valuable as the records, | now before us, containing nine review papers, 
by one of the Fathers of the West, of times and | | thirteen critical notices, fourteen pages of ecclesi- 
things “‘all of which he saw and part of which he | | astical intelligence, and a well-compiled list of 


was.”? E. Morean anv Son, publishers, Cincinnati. | 
A volume of a character somewhat similar to 

that of Colonel McDona pn, is soon to be issued in 

this city, by the Widow of the late Jonn W. Campr- 


| American and British publications during the 
| three months next preceding its issue. 
To give in a few lines an idea of the character 


| of the New-York Review, and also a knowledge 


BELL, Judge of the United States Court for the | of the minds which are engaged in its quarterly 


District of Ohio. It consists of the papers left by 
her deceased husband, and is entitled ae 
ical Sketches, with other Literary Remains.” 

opens with an interesting memoir of General 


fus Putnam, which is followed by sketches of | 


Governor Return J. Meigs, Colonel William A. 
Trimble, and Senator Paul Fearing. After these 
come a variety of miscellaneous papers, several 
pieces of verse, and some extracts from Judge 
Campbell’s speeches in Congress. We shall re- 
cur to the work when it is published, and speak 
then with reference to its literary merits and his- 
torical interest. At present we refer to the sketch 


on our one hundred and ninth page,entitled “Mrs, | 


Tackett, the Captive,” as a specimen of the mis- 
cellaneous papers. 

Mr. Groree Concx11n, Bookseller of Cincinnati, 
has in press and will shortly publish a handsome 


volume, entitled the *““Life and Adventures of 
Black Hawk; with Sketches of Keokuk, the Sac | 


and Fox Indians, and the late Black Hawk War.” 
This work is from the pen of Bensamin Drake, 
Esq., of the Queen City, and we doubt not will 
prove eminently attractive to those who delight 
in delineations of Aboriginal character and de- 
scriptions of Indian warfare. As Mr. Drake is 
above lending his name to any catch-penny affair, 
and has had access to sources of authentic infor- 
mation, we presume the present work will be one 
of value. 


‘ent occasion to congratulate him on his redurn to 
his first love—the pursuits of literature. 





NEW-YORK REVIEW. 


When we receive the volume, we shall | 
have something to say about its author as well as | 
this his latest production; and we take the pres- | 





production, we subjoin a list of the articles in the 
present number, with the names of their authors 
attached thereto. 1. The Present State of the 
English Church; by the Rt. Rev. C. P. McIlvaine, 
Bishop of Ohio. 2. Prescott’s History of the 


| Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella; by the Hon. 
| John Pickering, of Boston. 


3. Lamartine’s Joce- 
lyn; by Mrs. E. F. Ellet, of Columbia, S.C. 4. 
American Antiquities; by A. B. Chapin, Esq., of 
New-Haven, Conn. 5. The Supreme Court of 
the United States; by Chancellor Kent. 6. The 
South Sea Islands; by the Rev. William Kipp, of 
Albany, N.Y. 7. The Philosophy of Language ; 
by Professor Gibbs, of Yale College. 8. Old En- 
glish Literature; by E. A. Duyckinck, Esq., of 
New-York. 9. Chatterton; by John Inman, Esq., 
of New-York. The Critical Notices are by the 
very capable Editors, the Rev. Francis L. Hawxes 
and the Rev. Jonn Henry. Published by Grorce 
Dearsorn & Co., New-York: 250 pages quar- 
terly: $5 per annum. 





OUR ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


We cannot close this second number of the 
HEsPERIAN, without returning our sincere thanks 
to our contemporaries of the American Press, 
East and West, for the kind and flattering recep- 
tion given tothe work on its first appearance, and 
the deep interest manifested by them in its suc- 
cess. Feeling that the, pleasure of receiving 
praise is but little without the consciousness of 
deserving it, we shall sedulously endeavor, from 
month to month, to improve the Hesperian in 
point of practical utility, and increase its literary 
merit and interest. Trusting that we shall never 
give those who have spoken a good word for us, 


We regard this as at present the best of the | cause to regret their courtesy, and commending 


American Quarterlies. 


It exhibits fine scholar- | this our second number to their good-will, we for 





ship, critical acuteness, philosophical depth, and | | the present take our leave, flattered atone by 
general ability; and if it receive its deserts from marks of approbation, but not puffed up with that 
the literary portion of the American People, it will | vanity which maketh the angels weep. 

soon be extensively read and firmly established. | 


| Our third number will appear on the first of Ju- 
With the excellence of a number of its leading | 


|1y; and we think, from the extent and character of 
papers we have been much struck ; and we doubt | our business arrangements, that we can promise a 
not that it is destined to exert a very happy influ- | continuance of like punctuality. 


